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War Purchasing Board 
Would Help Mr. Howe 

By setting up a new Ministry of 
Munitions and Supply the Govern. 
ment has cleared the way for a com- 
plete mobilization of industry for 
war. 

The powers of the few Ministry 
are far more extensive than those 
granted the War Supply Board. They 
provide not only for the day-to-day 
purchasing of war materials but for 
the planning and organization of 
Canadian industry for war and the 
control and supply of raw materials 
necessary to keep industrial plants 
ving. 
 pawious experience here and in 
Great Britain has shown the need for 
en administration with these broad 
powers and responsibilities if bottle- 
necks are to be avoided. As Prime 
Minister King stated in introducing 
the Supply Ministry bill last fall: 


“It is essential that an organiza- 
tion be created which will view the 
problem of supply as a whole and 
which will have the capacity to 
act in whatever direction action is 
most urgently needed.” 


The establishment of the new 
ministry is a logical and constructive 
step in the organization of the nation 
for war. 

But businessmen will ask them- 
selves if the new ministry has not 
already gotten off.on the wrong foot 
by scrapping the War Supply Board 
and its able chairman Wallace R. 
Campbell, president of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada. 

An all-embracing war supply 
organization is needed. But in cer- 
tain phases of the economic organiza- 
tion for war it is vitally essential that 
the services of independent, proved 
$l-a-year executives be retained: The 
new minister, Hon. C. D. Howe, 
needs all the competent administra- 
tive help he can get. And he needs to 
equip his department with all pos- 
sible protective measures against 
the return of patronage and political 
favoritism. These dangers are par- 
ticularly great in respect to pur- 
chasing, 

= ” - 

The War Supply Board replaced 
the Defense Purchasing Board. The 
latter body was set up in July, 1939, 
to provide necessary Machinery’ for 
the efficient spending of public 
money earmarked for defense pur- 

ases, 

Experience in the last war—and in 
the years preceding this war— dem- 
onstrated clearly that extraordinary 
safeguards are necessary to remove 
war purchasing from political in- 
fluence. Where war purchasing was 
handled merely as a department of 
government the pressure on that de- 
partment became intolerable. Inevit- 
ably it. forced the setting up of a 
separate authority (responsible, of 
course, to the minister) but manned 
by personnel competent and strong 
enough to withstand political pres- 
sure 

* B s 

Had Mr. Howe retained such a 
board to purchase war supplies h 
would have provided himself with 
this safeguard. 

As it is, the remaining members 
of the War Supply Board become 
(apparently) a fifth-wheel advisory 
committee with no specific respon- 
sibilities for war purchasing. Pur- 
chasing seems to have been merged 
into the other functions of the Sup- 
ply Ministry. If true, this is a retro- 
grade step, 

Under his new powers, Mr. Howe 
has authority to make use of “any 
board, agency or association in car- 
tying out any of the purposes or pro- 
visions of the act.” Creation of a pur- 
Chasing board under one responsible 
head—a man of the type of “Mr. 
Campbell or A. B. Purvis or the late 
Sir Joseph Flavelle—whose experi- 
ence and reputation would ensure 
competent and efficient operation— 
Would remedy the present grave 
Weakness in the new organization. 


Dollar-a-year Men ¢ 
in Dual Réle 

Before more appointments of busi- 
hess executives to war jobs are made 
by Ottawa it would be advantageous 
for the Government to clarify its 
Policy respecting dollar-a-year men 
who serve the Government and con- 
Unue in their private business. 

In some branches of government 
this has been done. 

Appointments to the Foreign Ex- 
Snange Control Board have been 
given only to men who could give 
“ie Government their full time and 
elinquish their private business con- 
ection, 

The three businessmen who have 
- made associate deputy min- 
“ters in the Department of National 

efense have entirely severed their 

‘ business connections. The newest ap- 
scp James S. Duncan, is only to 
mt for three months but while 
rn ¢ he has cut himself off entirely 
om his company at Toronto. 


In the War Supply Board and in 
other wartime jobs a different situ- 


ation exists 

od tllece R. Campbell, who resign- 

Sy ast week as chairman of the War 

oe Board, continued to hold 

th ‘e as president and treasurer of 

a Ford Motor Co, of Canada. Be- 
use he continued to his 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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New Buying Plan 


‘ 


Businessmen See Possibility That Politics May} 


Become Factor in 


War Purchases Under 


Ministry of Supply But*Say Change Needed 


Under the new set-up, the chief, 
if not the sole responsibility, for war 
expenditures rests on a Cabinet Min- 
ister. This is a complete change in 
principle, at least, with the proce- 
dure of the present war to last week, 
when war buying was in the hands 
of a non-political body. 

So far businessmen, generally, 
have no clear view of the new situa- 
tion. There appears to be a general 
awareness of danger, but little or no 
alarm that war business,is, in the 
near future, at least, to be handled 
on a more political basis. 


Some Undisturbed 

Some who have had extensive ex- 
perience with the two purchasing 
boards which preceded the change, 
the Defense Purchasing Board and 
the War Supply Board, are inclined 
to the view that “any change is for 
the better.” They base their opinion 
on the fact that the previous boards 
never had a free hand anyway. 

One businessman, with much ex- 
perience in war business, claims that 
the change does not, in fact, even 
introduce a new principle. There is 
no more danger of political influence 
affecting the award of war contracts 
today than under either of the pre- 
ceding purchasing boards, ‘he said. 

Last War’s Method 

In the previous war, he pointed out 
that Sir Joseph Flavelle, head of the 
Imperial Munitions Board was sim- 
ply handed the money and told to 
go ahead and secure necessary sup- 
plies. That has never been the case 
in the current Canadian situation, 
he contended. 

Both the Defense Purchasing 
Board and the War Supply Board 
had to get the final ratification of 
the Cabinet for all their contract 
awards. Therefore, this informant 
argued, the Ministry of Supply is 
simply a more straightforward ap- 
proach to the problem and gives 
political influence neither-more nor 
less scope. 

Red tape has cursed both officials 
and manufacturers engaged in sup- 
plying war needs, The Financial 
Post is informed. R. C. Vaughan, 
head of the Defense Purchasing 
Board, for a time successfully slashed 
red tape. Wallace R. Campbell, head 
of the succeeding War Supply Board, 
also had some early success in cut- 
ting through the red-tap maze. » 

But, apparently, only for a time. 
Recommendations had to secure 
Cabinet approval and there were 
almost invariable delays. More seri- 
ous, it has been suggested to The 
Post, was the gradual slowing down 
of the whole machinery as perman- 

(Continued on. page 2;"col. 8) 


Farm Economy 


Upset by War 
Fear Danish Surrender 


May Remove Emphasis 
On Quality Output Here 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Sudden war changes 
have drastically upset the food sup- 
ply situation between Canada and 
Britain and threaten this country’s 
specially developed agricultural 
economy. For years Canada has 
been building up high quality out- 
put of farm products. Now quality 
may have te be sacrificed in the 
interests of volume. 

German occupation of Denmark 
occurred at the moment negotia- 
tions for an agreement on Canadian 
cheese were nearing comple- 
tion. This development also over- 
night changed the whole bacon situ- 
ation. 

The position with respect to 
cheese is that negotiations with 
British authorities have hitherto 
failed because the price of cheese 
in Canada was higher than the price 
which Britain was prepared to pay. 
Britain had offered around 14c. per 
lb. in Canada and probably would 
have signed at l5c. The price of 
cheese in Canada has been as high 
as 19c. and so long as it continued 
above 15c. there was little hope of 
agreement. ,Britain would not go 
so high and the Canadian Govern- 
ment could not be expected to make 
a long-term contract at‘a price 
lower than the prevailing market. 

Cheese Deal 

In recent weeks, however, the 
price of cheese has fallen to around 
15c. and a’deal was on the cards 
when Hitler marched into Denmark 
—one of Britain's chief sources of 
dairy supplies. It is now thought 
that Britain will not resume nego- 
tiations with Canada until she has 
demonstrated that she can main- 
tain supplies at 15c. per lb. To rush 
negotiations now probably would 
lead to a demand from Canada for 
a higher price. e 
' There is no tendency at Ottawa 
to exploit the loss by Britain of 
Danish foodstuffs, but a government 
must protect itself against the 
charge by producers of making a 
bad bargain. 

The bacon situation 
equally transformed. The 
Board met last week to deal with a 


some packers to drop 
producers in order to halt 
marketings. Prices, 

been restored en the 
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Cabinet and important adjustments 
have still to be made. 


, Supply Board Disappears 

The nature of the changes can best 
be explained in this way. The War 
Supply. Board disappears. In its stead 
is now Mr, Howe as Minister of Sup- 
ply. G. K. Sheils who had ‘been the 
administrative head of the board, 
responsible to the board for all the 


low Mr. Sheils there is no change 
whatsoever, 

R. A. C, Henry, who has been liai- 
son officer between the board and 
Mr. Howe, has become an adviser to 
the minister. 

Wallace R. Campbell returns to 
private business but the other mem- 
bers of the old board are now being 
turned into an advisory commit- 
tee to assist Mr. Howe. It is difficult 
to see, however, how their full time 
services can usefully be retained. 


Ends Commission Buying 

The chief surprise in the change is 
Mr. King’s decision to dispense with 
the commission form of purchasing. 
This constitutes a complete break 
with the procedure in the last war, 
when a comimission was found, by 
hard experience, to be the best means 
of banishing politics and favoritism 
from war purchasing. Responsibility 
for huge war expenditures will now 
rest squarely on a Cabinet minister. 

Mr. Howe’s powers under the 
Munitions and Supply Act are sub- 
ject only to the limitation that he 


Should Mr, Howe be unsatisfied 
with the bid of any company on a 
war job he has power to compel such 
a company to accept the contract on 
his own terms, or, if he chooses, to 
take over the plant.with or without 
the consent of the owner. 


Coming 
In The Post 


Every nickel saved by a mining 
company turns more waste rock 
into ore. That’s why Canada’s 
northland is a model of modern- 
ization to Canadian industry. 

That is also why, when war 
broke, the mines were fully mobil. 
ized and ready immediately to take 
their place in the front trenches 
of the home front. 

In view of the vital role being 
played in this “Modernization of 
Canada’s Northland,” The Post 
next week will include a special 
survey on this subject. 
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From shortly after the beginning of the war Canadian flour exports 
have been running at double the rate of a year ago. Total for the current 
crop season promises to be the best in the last decade. 


See Nazi Menace 


To French Canada 


Danger From Hitler Threatens Racial and 
Religious Heritage and Absorption by United 


States, Says Senator 


The Nazi threat to Canada, and 
particularly French Canada, ;was 
graphically portrayed in a speech 
by Senator Beaubien, distinguished 
senator from Quebec, before the 
Montreal Rotary Club last week. 
Because of its international sig- 
nificance The Financial Post pre- 
sents the basic arguments of this 
address below, Se 


——— 


By HON. C. P. BEAUBIEN 

The lightning events of recent 
days indicate that the war will be 
long and exhaustive unless Germany 
founders in revolution, War, with its 
intensified patriotism and the ir- 
resistible power of the army is not 
a propitious period for a revolution; 
if it occurs, as in 1918, it. will syn- 
chronize with military defeat. 

Hitler will use any weapon fair or 
foul. But it is often queried, can 
Hitler conquer Canada? 

With Hitler victorious, is it not 
probable that a coalition would en- 
sue with Germany, Russia and Japan 
arrayed against North America and 
striking at the Pacific coast? What 
would be the cOnsequence? Might 
they not attempt to set foot on our 
own shores as the least difficult 
opening for invasion? , 


Unconquered But Lost 


And in the meanwhile, are we not 
exposed to lose Canada, even if 
Hitler fails to conquer it? 

What will be our fate, if the Nazis 
win? Canada has progressed and 


Dollar Outlook Better, 
Tighter Control Fades 


Prospect of Heavy 


Tourist Patronage for 


Canada Abates Possibility of Drastic Measures 
to Regulate Position of Canadian Dollar 


Preliminary enquiries coming to 
Canadian travel agencies from Am- 
erican sources lead some authorities 
to forecast a gross tourist income of 
$300 millions this year. Other auth- 
orities regard this figure as “possibly 
a little optimistic.” But the tourist 
prospects are good enough that 
monetary authorities are no longer 
worried that the sale of Canadian 
currency to tourists in the “black 
market” may jeopardize the opera- 
tion of foreign exchange control. 

It. was anno in a United 


States periodical 

ee we oe an ones 
campaign tourists go 
Canada to Canadian cur- 
rency before leave. The induce- 
apne wes SS arere, So aaty ee Sar- 
rency at 80-odd cents per Canadian 
dollar, rather than official rate of 
90-odd cents that they would pay in 
Canada. 


draft and gave him the actual notes 
and coin after he had arrived: 

Another measure that could be 
taken would be to completely block 
transactions in Canadian accounts of 
non-residents, 

Canada, The Financial Post is told 
by authorities, will take no such dras- 
tic action, at least until the country is 
“bleeding to death.” And the devel- 
opment of such an emergency is 
something no one at Ottawa expects. 

Rather, careful calculations have 
indicated that the amount of Cana- 


other day that / dian 


ery pariso 
with the amount of money that will 
be spent by tourists in Canada. In 


From Quebec 


thrived by its exports. Last year, our 
sales abroad practically reached $1 
billion and, in prosperous times they 
run even more, all without taking 
our gold exports into account. About 
60% of these sales go to 96 nations 
throughout fhe world and 40% to our 
neighbor, - 


If “Hitler wipe “ane d_. dominates 
Europe,-the Bri pire’ will be 
smashed and the British Navy cease 


to protect trade overt the seven seas, 
Canada will lose most of this 60% of 
distant exports and dépend exclu- 
sively for the balance on the unpre- 
dictable American tariff. 

What then will. happen to our 
wheat, to our mineral and pulp and 
paper production, the major items of 
our exports, 75 to-95% of which must 
find foreign markets? 

Exports Vital, 

What of our other farm and fish- 
ery products, of our manufactured 
goods, a substantial amount of which 
must also be sold abroad? Canada 
cannot live unto itself. Even our 
wealthy neighbors, Mr. Cordell Hull 
states, cannot dwell in peace and 
order without their sales abroad, 
which total no more than 7% or 8% 
of their production. What of us with 
30% of our production dependent on 
our foreign trade? 

With wheat gorging the elevators 
or rotting in the fields, with our 
mines abandoned, our lumber camps 
empty, our industries dead, with 
turbulent crowds parading in the 
cities, with country folks in despair, 
with misery as a pall spread from 
ocean to ocean, is it not almost cer- 
tain that a strong movement for an- 
nexation to the United States would 
sweep this country? 

After the repeal of the corn laws 
in 1846 and the disappearance of 
Canadian preference on the British 
market, our exports of wh flour 
and timber to England were sudden- 
ly stopped. The result was’a deep 
depression in business, bankruptcy 
in industry and in our transporta- 
tion system. 

Move to Secede 

This ; serious. condition _breught 
about a wide clamor for annexation 
to the States. A petition favoring it 
was signed by hundreds of leading 
Canadians of both races and political 
parties, The Governor-General, Lord 
Elgin, wrote the British Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Grey, that practic- 
ally our whole commercial popula- 
tion was bent on annexation. 

The situation was so alarming that 
to counteract it the British Govern- 
ment forthwith adopted legislation 
freeing the navigation’ of the St. 
Lawrence which, to the great detri- 
ment of Canada was then restricted 
to British boats for afl transportation 
to and from the British Empire. 

Would history not repeat itself; but 
with this time unhappy results? 
André Siegfried, the outstanding 

(Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


U.S, Newsprint 
Use Increases 


From Our Own Correspondent 
_ MONTREAL.—Newsprint.. con- 
sumption in the United States in 
the first quarter of 1940 is estimat- 
ed at 890,717 tons, according to re- 
turns compiled by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. This represents an increase 
of 7.6% over the first three oe 
of 1999 and ‘over. f 
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Govt. Asks 
Lake Ship 
Strike End 


Officials Seek Work 

~ Resumption Pending 
Hearings by Concilia- 
tion Board 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union withdrawal of men 
from Great Lakes steamships is 
variously rated as a strike and a 
violation of Defense of Canada 
regulations. Whatever it was, the 
matter was considered of such im- 
portance that Acting Premier Ral- 
ston conferred with the ship union’s 
seeking to have 
them put their claims before a con- 
ciliation board under the terms of 
the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

A survey among steamship oper- 
ators by The Financial Post indi- 
cates that the number of vessels 
operating on the Great Lakes at the 
time could be counted on fingers 
of one hand. At midweek only 
some smaller firms had settled with 
the union or were not affected by 
the strike. 

Operations Not Affected 

This does not mean that the 
C. S. U. has been successful in tying 
up. the remainder of the Great 
Lakes fleet. At a matter of fact 
Canada Steamship Lines and the 
other operators are only just now 
getting their vessels into shape for 
the season of navigation. 

Ice is still present in the Welland 
and Lachine canals, so that it is 
not possible to start operations. 

But if the present deadlock be- 
tween the union and the men con- 
tinues for any length of time, then 
the matter would become serious. 
In order to get the differences 
straightened out with the least pos- 
sible delay, Hon. J. L. Ralston has 
intervened on behalf of the Do- 
minion Government. 

Wants New Terms 

The union seeks an agreement 
with Canada S ip Lines, the 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Co., Colonial Steam- 
ship Co., and Norman Paterson & 
Co., for a “closed shop,” a $10 a 
month wage increase, pay of 45 
cents an hour for overtime and for 
further negotiations on the question 
of extra men on the boats. 

The operators have balked at 
some of the terms put forward, par- 
ticularly the demand of the union to 
have a union délegate on every shi 
arid the right to ‘union meet- 
ings on any ship while in port. 

Ottawa Intervenes 

The union threatened and did call 
the strike.on April 15. Previously 
W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of 
Labor for Canada, told J. A. Sul- 
livan, president of the union, that 
he: would:call a joint conference of 
shipping companies and the union 
together with a departmental offi- 
cial if the union would revoke the 
strike call. Sullivan said the strike 
would go on, but he would send two 
union representatives to Ottawa to 
confer with department officials. 

Arthur Roebuck, legal counsel for 
the union, and J. S. Chapman, of 
Montreal, national secretary, went 
to Ottawa to confer with the de- 
partment. 

The point was made by Govern- 
ment officials that the strike could 
not be called legally without first 

(Continued on page 2, ool. 7) 


Beatty Bros. 


Sales Gain 


Expect Earnings This 
Year to Exceed Preced- 
ing Period 

Sales of Beatty Bros, Ltd. in the 
first half of the current year, which 
ends Aug. 31 next, have shown a 
good increase over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, The Finan- 
cial Post learns. Profits for the full 
year should be higher than in 1939 
when 53 cents a share was earned 
on the class A common. 

It is understood that all lines have 
shown improvement, with the farm 
equipment end of the business par- 
ticularly active. 

Exports have been rather uncer- 
tain and subject to restrictions in 
various parts of the Empire. It ap- 
pears, however, that this has been 
more than offset by domestic im- 
provement, 


Rapped because it is either too 
lenient or too drastic, Canada’s 


anced course toward basic objec- 
tives. How it is trying to do this is 
surveyed in 
How Much Censorship?—p. 13. 
ti) * 7. 


Proud of its record as a vital asset 
in the last war, Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co, has swung 
energetically into meeting the 
greater demands made upon it by 
the present conflict. How it is 
serving and its outlook for the 
pe ain is surveyed by the mining 
tor. 


Smelters—p. 13. 
* *« *@& 


Nearly $12 millions is the estimated 
total of funds raised or to be raised 
this year by war auxiliaries and 

chari . Ad- 


such appeals, particularly those of 
war charities, is emphasized in 


Merging Appeals—p. 11. 


Canada’s railways are especially 
well prepared in this war to make 
a vital contribution to the nation’s 
war effort, their efficiency having 
improved tremendously since 
Great War I. 

Railways Ready—p. 17. 
a s s 

Banking modernization as it’ has 
been developed by United States 
banking institutions is further 
described in the second article of 
a series. 

U.S. Banking—p. 21. 
* 
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Line Is Planned 
By Ont. Hydro 


To Spend, $6 Millions to 
Carry Big Block of 
Beauharnois Power 


Plans for construction of a new 
220,000 volt transmission line linking 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric power 
system to Beauharnois, are now 
under way, The’ Financial Post is 
informed. 

The line will be between 350 and 
400 miles in length. It will take about 
1% years to erect and will cost in 
the neighborhood of $6-$7 millions 
exclusive of the cost of substations. 
It will be a single circuit line of rein- 
forced aluminium. 

Preliminary surveys are now 
under way although actual'construc- 
tion may not begin before autumn. 
The line will open the way for the 
hext big block of 200,000 hips 
Beauharnois which is deliverabl 
under present contract on Nov, 1, 
1941 


Subsequent blocks of power total- 
ling 225,000 h.p. and 250,000 h.p. are 
due for delivery in 1942 and 1943, re- 
spectively. 

: Extend to Burlington 

Beauharnois will construct the line 
to Beauder, on the Quebec-Ontario 
border, whence the Hydro will carry 
it across Ontario. The line will prob- 
ably encircle Toronto on the north 
and extend as far as Burlington, near 
Hamilton. 

The line will be entirely new con- 
struction throughout. One saving in 
cost is the fact that Hydro has some- 
Ges like 100 miles of new but un- 

towers which were ordered and 
paid for prior to cancellation of the 
former Beauharnois contract in 1935. 
These towers will be used in the new 
programme. 


Gold Movement 
To States Heavy 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Shipments of 
gold from Canada ‘to United States 
in the first two months of 1940 
amounted to over $99 millions, as 
compared with $15 millions for the 
like period in 1939, according to 
figures released by the U, S. Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Last year 
gold exports to the United States 
amounted to $612.9 millions, the 
largest figure ever reported and 
comparing with $763 millions in 
1938. 

The net gold imports into 
United States from Canada since 


1934 follow: 
U. 8. Net Geld Imports 
Canada 
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Current Mevement 
940 


1939 
Tan. c.ccveseees $52,716,000 $10,842,000 
Feb. ..sisceseee 46,366,000 4, 


See Little Likelihood of 


Closing 


OTTAWA.—On the heels of Hit- 
ler’s occupation of Denmark and 
pafts of Norway, a news story was 
widely published in Canada fore- 
casting government action to acquire 
wheat stocks and to shut down the 
Winnipeg market. ; 

This is the third time this year 
this story has been circulated and 
each time the source has been in 
New York. j 

No Early Action 

Inasmuch as the Government may 
do both these things before the war 
is ended, it is not possible, on long 
range, to deny the report. But there 
is no reason, The Financial Post is 
informed, to expect early action and 
no consideration has been given to 
the by the Cabinet since the 
wheat negotiations in London last 
December. 


Wheat Mart 


From Our Own Correspondent 


wheat and flour and therefore leaves 
Britain asi virtually the sole pur- 
chaser. As Britain buys through a 
single authority it is suggested, - 
ada should sell through a single 
government agency — the Wheat 
Board. 


Weak Argument . 


Better Year 
For 1940 


New Oil Fields Coming 
in Will Give Larger 
Volume of Oil — Priees 
Strengthen For Crude 


Prospects 
year in 1940 than-in the period just 
closed, officials tell The Financial 


Chief factor, in the improving out- 
look is the fact that the company will 
have greater amounts of crude oil to 


national Petroleum together with 
Mene Grande Oil Co., a subsidiary 
of Gulf Oil Co., and the Shell inter- 
ests, is steadily bringing in new and 
enlarged fields. 

Imperial Oil’s annual report shows 
that its share of Mene Grande pro- 
duction in 1939 was 623,177 bbls., 
compared with 5,833,610 bbls. in 1938. 
Practically all of this came from the | 
older Lake Maracaibo fields. 

New Fields Coming In 

Currently the greatest develop- 
ments are taking place in eastern 
Venezuela, Development work on the 
Oficina field in that ‘territory last 
summer reached the stage where a 
pipe line to seaboard was justified. 
This line started oil in 
December. At present, International 
Petroleum’s quarter share of the 
output from the Oficina field is run- 
ning over 8,000 bbls. daily. 

Beginning in May, another en- 
tirely new field, known as San 
Joaquin, will start delivering an 
initial _production to the Mene . 
Grande pipe line. It is expected that 
International Petroleum’s share of 
the first output from San Joaquin 
will amount to around 1,200 bbls. 
daily. Development work so far in- 


drilling. A short pipe line to connect 
San Joaquin with the Oficina main 
pipe line is nearing completion. 

A third field, known as Santa 
Anna, ‘will also be ready for initial 
production in May but less drilling 
has been done here and initial pro- 
duction will be small. 

Finally,. exploration work on a 
third and larger concession, known 
as Santa Rosa, between Oficina and 
San Joaquin, is getting underway. 

ical surveys on this field indi- 
cate great promise but only actual 
Se permit ‘reliable esti- 


Altogether, Mene Grande Oil ‘and 
International Petroleum are putting 
(Continued on page 4, col. 5) 


N.B. to Impose 
Higher Taxes" 


Plans Levy on Tobacco 
and Boost in Company 


Taxes 


From Our Own Correspondent 

FREDERICTON.—A new provin- 
cial tobacco tax, increased conpora- 
tion taxes and higher succession 
duties are some of the means by 
which New Brunswick hopes to 
obtain record revenue of nearly $10 - 
millions in 1940. 

Budget of the Provincial Secretary- 
treasurer, J. J. Hayes Doone, antici- 
pates highest revenue and ex- 
penditure in the history of the prov- 
ince for the current year ending 
Oct. 31. 

Provincial income for that period 
is estimated at $9,996,610; expendi- 
ture at $9,982,887, providing a surplus 
of $13,723. 

Estimated revenue will be nearly 
$1.5 million gfeater than actual rev- 
enue of $8.5 millions for 1939, “to 
overcome possibility of recurrent 
deficit and to service increased debt 
charges,” Mr. Doone explained. The 
last fiscal year produced an $875,000 


deficit. 
Better Outlook 

New and increased taxes and im- 
proved economic conditions make 
the current estimate of revenue pos- 
sible, says Mr, Doone. 

The tobacco tax is entirely new. 
Revenue from this source is tenta- 
tively estimated at $125,000 but Mr. 
Doone admitted that the exact 
amount can only be determined 
after actual levy and in light cf 
definite experience. 

Mr. Doone announced that the pro- 
posed step-up in corporation taxes 
would be “more or less along lines 
of legislation in _ provinces,” 





’ OTTAWA. — Fo the re- 
patriation last fall of millions 
of Canadian securities held in Great 
Britain, there have been no further 
seein reece et ee 
and governmen 
buying back of Canadian securities 
held in Britain has been proceeding 
quietly nonetheless. ’ 
By arrangement between the two 
rnments, repatriation is being 


| gove 
carried on by private agencies. By 


A new rugged tone of brown in the dressy bal- 
moral style! New for Spring in the Men’s Shop 


exclusive. “Huntingdon” 


range. Supple calf 


leathers in comfortable custom last. Pair 11.50 
Choose a hat at the same time from the wide 
selection in the Men's Shop from 4.50 to 10.00 


EATON'S - COLLEGE STREET 


Conference to Seek Ways 


Of Easing Realty Taxes | 


The National Real Estate Tax 
' Conference, called in an effort to 
grapple with the growing weight 
of the property tax burden, is to be 
held in Washington, D.C., on April 
25, 26 and:27. The Financial Post 
: has arranged with JohnB.Laidlaw, 
former Teronto alderman and now 
secretary of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, to ana- 
lyze and interpret the Conference 
: proceedings in several articles, 
Mr. Laidlaw, who for some years 
has been a mortgage and invest- 
; ment broker, and an authority on 
+ property taxation, will attend the 
Conference as representative of the 

: Ontario Association. 
' Following is a preliminary ar- 
: ticle outlining the nature and pur- 
' pose of the Conference, and the 
- background of the situation which 
. inspired it. This and future articles 
: should be helpful in assisting Can- 
adians and Canadian authorities to 
; avoid the mistakes of U.S. authori- 
ties and to profit from the conclu- 
; sions developed at the Conference. 


By JOHN B. LAIDLAW 
‘ Secretary, Ontarie Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

It has been said that like the wea- 
‘ther @veryone complains about the 
‘taxes on his property, but no one 
does anything about it. 

Evidently a great many people in 
the United States have decided the 
ey has come to do something about 

A largewonference of representa- 
tives from ‘every state of the union 
is meeting next week in Washington 
to learn about what has beén done in 
some states to bring down the taxes 
on property in- those states to not 
over 20 mills. 

One may smile incredulously, but 
actually that has been accomplished 
in nine states which. decided that 
their property’ owners should no 
longer bear all the costs of local gov- 
ernment, but that all who enjoyed 
the services of'a municipality should 
only be asked to. pay for-what he 
received. 

Internatienal in 

This conference has been called by 
several national U. S. organizations, 
including .the ‘Mortgage Bankers 


Association, the National Grange, 


the National Association of: Building 
Owners-and Managers, the National 
tment House Owners Associa- 
ti@n:anid the National Association of 
Réal Estate Boards. 
nvitations were given to Canadian 


organizations to attend and the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Ontario Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the Winnipeg Property 
Owners Association and others will 
be represented. 

There is much similarity as regards 
methods of municipal government 
and amount of taxation on property 
in Canada and in the United States. 

Similar causes in both countries 
have had the same result, of increas- 
ing the rate of taxation from 20 mills 
which was the average levy about 25 
years ago, to the present average of 
nearly 40 mills. The result every- 
where has been widespread loss of 
property by the owners. 

Threat of Stagnation 

Businessmen and economists now 
realize that when over one third of 
the total assets of a country has been 
made unsaleable and no longer con- 
sidered to be good security for a loan, 
that stagnation in every business 
follows with many made idle. It is 
recognized that about half of those 
still unemployed are idle because 
few desire to build nor improve the 
properties they own. 

If ‘we could not sell our wheat or 
our lumber, or paper, we would be 
concerned, 

We have put our property and our 
homes in that position, and from a 
nation of free and independent 
householders and property owners, 
are rapidly drifting into becoming a 
nation of renters with much less 
sense of fesponsibility and little or 
no insistence on good and econom- 
ical government, ‘ 

One cares little what is spent when 
someone else has to pay the piper. 


Fully Representative 
. This Washington ‘conference will 
be representative of all states and 
all. classes, including the farmers, 
who also are now feeling the pinch 
of unfair taxation. 

The conference, under the chair- 
manship of M. Y. Cooper, former 
Governor of Ohio, will ‘study the 
causes of the present situation and 
learn of what has been done.to bring 
about lower ‘taxes; and will discuss 
what may be done. 

The Washington gathering is to be 


‘held because real estate taxes, grown 


beyond ability to pay,-are confiscat- 
ing homes, farms, apaftments, and 
office . buildings; blighting large 
areas of our cities, and undermining 


the very foundations of the right of 


property ownership. 


Dollar Outlook Better 


(Continued from page.1)° ° 
Exchange, Contre} Board has: com- 
plete control of all exports, Thus 
no foreign exchange arising out of 
export trade canbe diverted from 
the official channels fot sale in- the’ 
“blaek market,” nor:can,they be used 
to pay for imports from Canada: 

’ Tourists Only Market | 

Thus the only market for Cana- 
dian balancés that any one ‘wants to 
liquidate is the -American tourist. 

But Ottawa does not think .many 
tourists will take “advantage” of any 
opportunity provided to them to bily 
these’ dollars. The average tourist 
is likely to feel that the simplest and 
most convenient way of bringing to 
Canada the money he needs is in the 
form of travellers cheques, Ameri- 
can currency, etc., for which he will 
receive the full 10% premium when 
he cashes or exchanges them. 

In any event, Ottawa feels that 
the amount of Canadian currency, or 
drafts on Canadian accounts that is 
available for sale at below the offi- 
cial rates is so small that any sub- 
stantial sale of it will drive the un- 
official rate back to the level of the 
official rate. 


Precautions Taken 


Steps are being taken by the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board and 


but there are no indications that 
Canada will undertake any experi- 
ment in this field. Right‘now there 
are only two Canadian dollars (so. 
far as the outsider is concerned). 
Qne is the official Canadian dollar 
which represents 99% of all Canada’s 
international transactions, The 
unofficial Canadian do 


tortuous road of creating special dol- 


lars for travel or other purposes. | tne 


When Germany started down this 
road it created so many different 
kind of marks that in time no one, 
even Dr. Schacht himself knew how 
many there were and what each one 
was worth, 

In the meantime, the travel public- 
ity and promotion programme of the 
Canadian Travel Bureau has been 
substantially expanded, in an effort 
to make the most of the favorable 
outlook for increased U. S. tourist 
patronage. The normal annual bud- 
get of the bureau, calling for an out- 
lay of $300,000, has been increased 
by two thirds. When Parliament 
meets, it will be asked to pass De- 
partment of Transport estimates call- 
ing for outlay of $500,000 in the 1940- 
41 fiscal yéar by the bureau, which is 
a branch of the department. 

Part of the increased budget will 
go to pay for the successful “Invita- 
tion to Canada” advertisements, 
signed by Prime Minister King, 
which appeared in recent weeks in 


permission of the British Govern- 
ment, citizens in the United King- 
dom owning Canadian securities are 
selling them privately in ‘Canadian 
markets. The Canadian dollars so 
obtained automatically come to the 
British treasury and the sellers ob- 
tain the equivalent in sterling. This 
system has many advantages. The 
sterling to cover the transactions 
thust be obtained in Canada through 
an agency of the Exchange Control 
Board so that the two governments 
have complete control of the move- 
ment and by rationing sterling in 
Canada can throttle it down if the 
volume of sales becomes too great. 


U.K. Trade Balances 
Latest available statistics on this 
repatriation movement is in the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics release 
covering transactions up to Febru- 
ary. This shows that, since the out- 
break of war, there has been the 
following net movements of securi- 
ties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. : 
Canada’s Securities Trade with U. K. 
Sa Purchases Net Bal. 


Oct. 
NOV. ccsssces 
+ Seeeeen 
1940 
Jan. 
Feb. 


eeeeetee 


Later figures will probably reflect 
the relaxation of regulations an- 
nounced at the beginning of April. 
The above do not include 
the $92 millions which is classed as 
a retirement and not a sale. 

Another highly interesting fact 
revealed in these statistics is that, 
although there was a rush by 
United States citizens to sell their 
Canadian securities in September, 
presumably’ before Foreign Ex- 
change Control ‘began, since then 
there has been a steady flow of 
capital into Canada from that 
country. 

Figures for the first six months 
following the outbreak of war show 
that there has been a net inflow of 
capital into Canada from the United 
States closely approximating that 
for the corresponding months a year 
earlier. This is illustrated by the 
following digures: 

Canada’s Securities Trade with U. 8. 

Capital Import +; capital export —. 

1938 1939 


—5.0 
+15 
+5.8 
+39 


1940 
+5.2 


+ Cee eR ee eaeeeereeere 
© Seteeeeeseestesetene 


Jan. eeeeeeeeeateceeeeee 
Feb. Seereeeeeeeeeeeteeee +3.4 
Net bal. for period .... +16.8 

Although the volume of security 
transactions with all other countries 
is comparatively small andthe total 
trade has: shown a sharp decline 
since outbreak of war, for, over two 
years now each month has shown a 
net inflow of capital to Canada. In 
1938 all other countries sent a net 
balance: of $18.9 millions. of their 
capital to Canada and in 1939 $20.2 
millions. January, 1940, showed a 
further inflow of $200,000 and Feb- 
ruary $100,000. 

Bi . 
ig Order Soon 
For Muniti 
or Munitions 
Widening of War Now 
Expected to Eat Into 
Supplies 
From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Munitions orders of 
around $25 millions from Great 
Britain with additional business from 
France are expected to be given Can- 
adian industry in the very near fu- 
— according to official.intimation 

ere. 

To conserve foreign exchange, it 
is understood that extensive business 
which it had been originally planned 
to place in the United States is now 
being transferred to Canada. 

Britain's stocks of war materials 
are reported to be enormous, and 
British expenditure in the first:seven 
months of war was very much slower 
in expected, It is understood the 
feeling now is that these supplies are 
sufficiently great to depend on Can- 
adian capacity, rather than to ex- 


pend valuable currency on large and 
speedy supplies from United States. 
_ LL. 


New Truck Showroom 
Opened For Inspection 


The new truck sales and service 
building in Toronto of International 
Harvester Co. of Canada, newly com- 
pleted at cost of $185,000, was opened 
to public inspection at ceremonies 
this week. The structure has a front- 
age of 158 ft. on Bathurst Street, at 
~ 2 of _ Latrgne | district, 
an on Stewart and We 
Streets. ns 22 

Containing a total of 47,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, the building houses 


numerous U. S. publications, How-/| the 


ever, it is emphasized that 


advertisements were only one phase | this 


of the extended programme of ad- 
vertising, publicity and otion 
framed by the bureau for current 
year, 


tions to this rule may be necessary, 
In that event there should be a clear- 


his country’s service but who finds 
it impossible to sever his private 
business connections. , 

& * ~ 


Dr. Hogg’s Advocacy 
of St. Lawrence Plan 


The arguments for the develop- 
ment of the international section of 
the St. Lawrence River as a joint 
power and navigation project were 
ably presented by Dr. Thomas Hogg, 
chairman and chief engineer of the 
Ontario Hydro in a speech last week. 
But there are, in the opinion of The 
Financial Post, other considerations 
to be weighed. 

To Dr. Hogg, the crux of the St. 
Lawrence project is that the Ontario 
Hydro must very promptly make 
substantial commitments for future 
power supplies. Load increases 
which during the depression ranged 
from 3 to 6% per annum, rose in 
March last to a high point of 17%. 
Says Dr. Hogg: 

“What we must know and must 
know soon is whether or not the St. 
Lawrence is to go ahead at once. 
Our plans for the next five or six 
years will be very different in the 
one case from the other and we 
must have a decision that will en- 
able those plans to be laid within 
a very few months.” 

7 > a 


Dr. Hogg admits that Ontario 
could obtain power elsewhere. He 
admits there is no hope of getting St. 
Lawrence power in time to meet the 
war emergency, But he argues that a 
treaty such as the 1938 draft would 
give immediate relief by permitting 
additional water diversion-at Long 
Lac, Ogoki and Niagara. This, and 
the eventual powér backlog which 
would be created on the St. Law- 
rence are the reasons why Dr. Hogg 
turns to the St. Lawrence treaty 
rather than looking to the Ottawa 
River or elsewhere for new power. 

From there, Dr. Hogg attempts to 
justify the undertaking in terms of 
a national venture. Though not ad- 
mitting he is an “active advocate” of 
the St. Lawrence he believes it per- 
fectly sound from an engineering 
standpoint, that its cost is reasonable 
and that expediency demands we 
should get the pact signed now 
when “three out of the four partici- 
pants are ready and where the fourth 
believes in the soundness of the pro- 
ject.” He says if the war. were not 
on, we would not hesitate for one 
minute about proceeding with this 
improvement, - 

- w . ° 

The Post has long contended that 
the real enigma in the seaway has 
been the dubious merit of’ further 
heavy expenditure for navigation 
purposes, The war has merely added 
a further question-mark. 

Until there is clear, convincing 
support for a further large naviga- 
tion commitment in. the St. Law- 
rence, the wise national policy would 
suggest that Hydro make use of the 
alternative sources Of power whose. 
existence Dr. Hogg does not deny. 
Every year that passes increases the 
potential value’ (especially ‘to the 
U.S.) of the St. Lawrence powef re- 
serves, There ‘will be no relaxing of 

‘from the U. S. for a treaty 
for their development. 
€ * « . , 

‘As to navigation, a Sf. Lawrence 

treaty @long the lines of the 1938 


‘conservative figure of say 
100 millions for harbor deepening 
be added and if the official figures 


are indeed too low, it is not improb-| j,4ei0 
able that the gross commitment Baer 


chargeable to Canadian taxpayers 


the contribution made by Ontario 

Hydro for its power development 

and is not chargeable to taxpayers. 
. >’. ¢ ¢ . 

What would we get for spending 
these waterway 8? 

The fact ia this:"there has been no 
authoritative officia: siudy ct ‘he 
St. Lawrence as a navigation project 
in terms of present-day needs and 


ties. 

Canada has gone blithely ahead 
spending money on the Great-Lakes.- 
St. Lawrence seaway (as on C.N.R, 
deficits, the Hudson’s Bay Railway 
and other transportation encum- 
brances) in the fond and usually 
illusory hope that they were worth 
their cost. 

The war offers additional reason 
for looking more closely at this sea- 
way gift-horse, before concluding 
that its advantages outweigh the 
new tax burdens it must inevitably 
impose. 

Meanwhile Canada should insist 
on settlement of Great Lakes diver- 
sion problems which the U. S, has left 
in abeyance for more than a decade. 
Were these settled they -would give 
the, Ontario Hydro ample power re- 
serves for many years to come at 
low cost. The rest of the country 
would not be involved in an un- 
wanted and unproved navigation 
project. 

. s 
Forest Assets 
Require Conservation 

Canada’s forest resources have no 
more earnest or enthusiastic 
champion than Hon. Frank Carrel, 
member of the Legislative Council of 
Quebec and former publisher of the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Last week he spoke for an hour in 
the provincial Upper House in sup- 
port of his motion to remove forests 
and forest industries from partisan 
political control and place them 
under a permanent, non-partisan ad- 
visory commission. 

A similar move has been suggested 
in Ontario where Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, is now 
gathering views. of representative 
groups interested in the effective 
utilization of provincial forest 
resources, 


In these two provinces alone, the 


value of accessible raw materials, 


‘}pulpwood, and capital invested in 


woods operations, is estimated offi- 
cially at more than one and a quarter 
billion dollars. The total for all 
provinces is more than $2 billions, 

‘Sooner or later, Canadians must 
come to the common-sense view that 
these vast but not inexhaustible re- 
sources require to bé better safe- 
guarded from political or selfish ex- 
ploitation. 

By lease or direct ownership the 
people of Canada and especially of 
the two central provinces, are in the 
timber business to a degree scarcely 
realized. But there has been a mini- 
mum of intelligent proprietorship of 
these assets. 

Hon. Frank Carrel does an import- 
ant public service in his efforts to 
obtain some form of forestry con- 
trol which will permit a clears 
sighted and independent administra- 
tion of these assets. 


Nazi Menace to Canada 


«Continued from page 1) ; 
economist, in his admirable book: 
“Canada, International Power,” de- 
scribes. the Dominion as held in 
equilibrium between two forces— 
the natural economic force drawing 
it to the United States and the polit- 
ical force binding it to Great Britain. 
If the political lien disappears, what, 
he concludes, can prevent the eco- 
nomic foree from operating freely? 


In that event, Canada would be 
merged and soon swallowed up by 
the United States. Byithis absorption, 
no part .of our population would be 
more grievously affected than that 
of French origin. ; 


For thfee centuries, at the cost of 


they have envisaged the possibility, 
the very great probability of such 
‘consequences? Mea 

But for all true Canadians, what- 
ever their origin or religion, the 
merging of the Dominion in the Am- 
erican nation would be a real calam- 


country; the intrepidity of those who 
have it; the effort and 
vision of thoss Who have developed 
it; its already growing influence and 
promise of a great career as a world 


tions, all of it would be forgotten; 


pre- | with nothing left but an added chap- 


ter in the national life of our neigh- 
bors and a few more stars in their 
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which they 


will be mailed free to all who 
them. ° — 


Application to be put on the mailing 


list may be made in 
writing at any branch 


Quebec Debt 
Revised Up 


Accounts Tabled Show 
Debt Rose $62.3 Mil- 
lions in Year Ended 
June 30 last 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Revised public ac- 
counts of Province of Quebec for 
year ended June 30, 1939, tabled by 
Provincial Treasurer Hon. J. Arthur 
Mathewson, show increase in debt of 
$62.3 millions for year comprised of 
following: Net funded debt, $32.8 
millions; floating debt, $23.3 millions; 


23 | contingent liabilities, $6.2 millions. 


Debt for province direct and in- 


93 | direct at June 30, 1939, totalled $348.1 


millions comprised of direct bonds, 


8 | Jess. sinking fund, $245 millions; 


Farm Economy 


Upset by War 


(Continued from page 1) 


price cuts, the price to be paid by 
the packers for hogs will be regu- 
lated. This, however, will only be 
a warning to packers. There is no 
immediate intention of fixing these 
prices. Canada has an agreement 
with Great Britain calling for ap- 
proximately $50 millions worth of 
bacon a year. 


Heavy Food Stocks 

Now that Hitler's blitzkrieg in 
Scandinavia is history, ministers 
here are frank in saying that 
Britain’s food buyers were not 
caught napping. British officials ap- 
parently told Canadian ministers 
months ago that they regarded it 
only as a matter of time until the 
Nazis overran Denmark. They 
made the greatest possible use of 
their opportunities to ‘buy Danish 
bacon, butter, eggs and cheese. They 
bought far beyond their day-to-day 
requirements and filled all available 
storage warehouses in Britain. 

Canada was beginning to feel 
the pinch of this shortage of storage 
in Britain. in recent weeks. This 
was the reason why bacon ship- 
ments were cut down, But while 
the shipments were cut down, 
Britain continued to buy from the 
.Bacon Board for storage in-Canada. 
The bacon was stored at Britain’s 
expense,* . 

Now the prospects.are that bacon 
shipments will be resumed at maxi- 
mum quantities available just as 
rapidly as Britain’s stocks are re- 
duced. Shipments of cheese on a 
large scale will proceed at around 
15c. per lb. whether or no there is 
an agreement. 


Buy More Here 


Agricultural experts at Ottawa 
realize that Canada now faces the 
full impact of war. There will be 
much heavier demands on Canada 
now than hitherto and it will be 
much more difficult to keep our in- 
dustry in balance. Having regard 
to what happened in the last war, 
there are very serious dangers 
ahead which Hon. J, G. Gardiner is 
determined to avoid. This time Can-’ 
ada faces the peril of overexpan- 
sion open-eyed. ’ 

The policy to be followed will 
never lose sight of Britain’s needs. 
There is, as stated, absolutely no in- 
tention of exploiting the situation. 
‘War expansion will be directed to 
as great an extent as possible into 
channels where permanent markets 
are in prospect. 

Quality Production Threatened 


Not generally realized by the cas- 
ual observer is the fact that the per- 
manent peacetime United Kingdom 
market demands high quality farm 
products; the present war market is 
not nearly so particular.. In the last 
20 years Canadian agriculture has 
steadily developed a high-class sur- 
plus for disposal in Great Britain.. 
a bomen —— Many igh 

ave n with the - 
class Old Country trade in view. In 
this development we have competed 
with Denmark and the leading sis- 
ter dominions, and to a much lesser 
extent with the United States. 

War demand with its emphasis on 
volume only and the cutting off for 
the time being of high-class Danish 
exports threatens to disrupt Can- 
ada’s a economy, elimin- 
ating or greatly reducing the advan- 
tages of quality. It tends to put the 
lower-costing, lard-t American 


treasury bills and current liabilities, 
$43.9 millions; guaranteed bank 
loans, guaranteed notes and. other 
contingent liabilities $39.2 millions. 

This fiscal year, covering the last 
full 12-month period of the Duplessis 
regime, showed overexpenditure of 
$27.3 millions above budget estimate. 

Capital expenditures for 1939 of 
$46.7 millions compared with $22 mil- 
lions previous year. Increase is due 
partly to fact works to replace di- 
rect relief and charged to capital ac- 
count, previously treated as extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

Net debt of $257.1 millions in 1939 
contrasts with $160.1 millions in 1936, 
an increase in three years of $97.1 
millions, 


Govt. Asks Strike 
On Ships End 


(Continued from page 1) 
referring the differences to a con- 
ciliation board under the terms of 
the Industrial Disputes Act. How- 
ever, definite ruling on this point 
was not made public at first. 

Failure to seek a board, it was 
claimed, brought the strike under 
the authority of the Defense of 
Canada Regulations. . 

Arthur Roebuck countered this 
claim with the statement that the 
union members were not “employ- 
eés” of the companies as they had 
not signed up for 1940 and therefore 
were outside the Industrial Disputes 
Act. This is a tethnicality and 
whether it holds good remains to 
be seen. 

Meanwhile: the steamship com- 
panies are ‘waiting to see what suc- 
cess will attend Ottawa’s efforts to 
get the union to agree to concilia- 
tion. As far as can be learned the 
companies are willing to submit 
their case to arbitration. 

Following the Ottawa parleys, the 
union announced willingness to mod- 
ify some of its demands and to sub- 
mit others to arbitration under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. It was not 

ertain whether this would be ac- 
cepted by the companies. \ 

Shipping is Essential 

The maintenance of regular ship- 
ping operations on the Great Lakes 
is of paramount importance to - 
Dominion’s war effort and, obvi- 
ously, the Government will not per- 
mit a strike to interfere. It is difti- 
cult to see what the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment can do to force the men to 
man the ships. While it would be a 
relatively simple matter to give 
protection to new crews, the time 
necessary for training the latter 
would not make for the free move- 
mentof shipping on the Great Lakes. 

Meanwhile the opinion prevails 
that the conciliatory overtures of 
the Acting Premier will be success- 
ful and that the differences be- 
tween the union and the companies 
will be ironed out before the navi- 
gation season is fully opened. 


Grain Men’s View 

Disposition’ in grain circles has 
been to discount the importance of 
the seamen’s “strike,” largely from 
a feeling that steps would pe taken 
to prevent a labor dispute from 
tying up so vitally necessary a serv- 
ice as lake transport. There are still 
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ent officials, here and there, became 
increasingly resentful of their tra. 
ditional prerogatives being invaded 
by dollar-a-year men. 


Demand is Protection 

If ‘the new set-up will facilitate 
getting business done with the Goy. 
ernment, several businessmen were 
strongly in its favor. The energy 
and anti-red-tape attitude of Hon. Cc, 
D. Howe, head of the Ministry of 
Supply, gave them hope. 

Getting some co-ordination into 
the purchasing system is the greatest 
need, judging by the volume of pro. 
test against procedure’ in the past, 
The defense department makes the 
requisition and lays down the speci. 
fications. These specifications, it is 
said, are usually set without any re. 
ference to the industry which wil] 
be involved, to the available supply 
of raw materials or processes, 


“Out of the Ark” 


“The worst thing about defense 
department specifications is that 
most’ of them came out of the Ark,” 
one man said. “They don’t seem to 
have been following the changes that 
have taken place in industry or ma- 
terials in the past century with the 
result that their specifications are 
often simply silly.” 

After the requisition is made out, 
the proposed contract must be passed 
by the Cabinet,\ where there have 
been many baffling delays, The Post 
is told. From there the order goes 
to the Treasury, from there to the 
Board which actually does the buy- 
ing and which investigates the firms 
proposing ‘to do the work. 

The specifications have already 
been set down “in tablets of stone,” 
as one man said, so there is little 
chance for modification or discussion 
which might provide, either a bet- 
ter article, or an equally good article 
which could be promptly delivered 
in huge quantity. 

Delays Frequent 

A sample. of the article then goes 
back to the Defense Department. The 
Department of Labor gets a copy of 
the contract to see that) fair wage 
laws, etc., are being “by im the 
plant to get the contfact. Finally, the 
product is delivered to the ordnance 
department for inspection,. 

“In addition to the delay,” The 
Post informant said, “it’s a-devil of a 
job to get paid. You have to collect 
invoices from half a dozen different 
departments and trouble and delay 
seem to crop up in ‘almost every 
case. 

“Considering these handicaps, the 
previous boards and their heads did 
a very good job. But perhaps, the 
new set-up will work out some way 
of getting around all this red tape. 


de Havilland Getting 
New Assembly Plant 


Tenders are being asked by the 
Department of Munitions and Sup 
ply, Ottawa, for construction of steel- 
work and foundations for an aircr: 
assembly shop on the property of 
the de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Toronto. It is understood that the 
Government is to construct the build 
ings on land leased from de Havil- 
land and will own the buildings. The 
de Havilland firm wil] make use of 
the buildings to assemble a larg¢ 
number of Avro-Anson training 
planes for the Empire Air Training 
Scheme. 

The completed building is to be 130 


tt. Rnd 275 ft. and it is understood 


will approximately double de Havil- 
land’s capacity for this work. 


large supplies of wheat in all prin- |, 


cipal positions in eastern Canada 
available for prompt shipment 
overseas as req and grain 
movement down the lakes would 
have to be delayed some weeks be- 
fore the consequences would be 


serious. 

Terminal elevators at the head of 
the lakes are filled with grain, and 
some 25 million bushels more of 
wheat are either loaded in railway 
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London Calling wy duicu 
Seaside Holiday Musings Cover Year of World Shaking 
Developments—Prominent Americans Follow House Debate 


ON THE ENGLISH COAST.— 
The Censor makes it impossible to 
comment upon the weather. The un- 
importance of my choice of a place 
for a short rest obviates the necessity 
of naming this Elysian, if somewhat 
wind-swept, spot 

Here is the sea pounding away at 
the shore but, unlike last year, it has 
a sinister effect. Somewhere off this 
coast are mines and wrecks and 
jurking danger. Yet the sea is still 
the sea. Its antiseptic cleanliness 
ministers to the spirit and the body. 
How satisfying, how necessary are 
these clean winds and stinging spray. 

1 have just been looking at my 
notes on this page last Easter. Easter 
Sunday was on April 9, and I find 
these pensive words. 


“yet even here, writing in full 
view of the waves and the scurry- 
ing clouds, I have a curious feeling 
that such things belong to a time 
that is past and not to the life of 
today. It is like looking at a paint- 
ing of something we knew ‘ong 
ago. Now we are prisoners of tivat 
croaking repetition—werld evenis, 
world events, werld events.” 


A month before Hitler had march- 
ed into Prague, While I was writing 
those lines the Italians had embark- 
ed for Albania. There had been an 
important foreign affairs debate at 
Westminster “when the House was 
at its best.” My notes record that 
there was “a deep sense of responsi- 
bility and even Mr. Lloyd George, 
looking amazingly well, did compar- 
atively little damage. It is true that 
his picture of the military difficul- 
ties involved in the Polish Pact was 
depressing but, in the end, he de- 
clared his old-time faith in the 
invincibility of Britain, and we for- 
got the rest.” 

* . - 


Onlooking Diplomats 

In that debate last year Mr. Maisky 
was in the Gallery. “No poker face 
was more of a mask than that of the 
little man whose chin seemed to be 
resting upon the top of the clock.” 
The inscrutability of Russia’s Am- 
bassador still persists. Having no 
secrets to reveal his features betray 
nothing. Like the estimable von 
Dirksen, who was the last German 
Ambassador here, he probably 
knows only what he reads in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Joseph Kennedy was at the 
debate a year ago, and I find that my 
pen recorded these amiable senti- 
ments: 


“Today Mr. Kennedy is not only 
an able diplomat but is absolutely 
gripped by the moves and counter- 
moves in the grim game of world 
events, He still feels strongly and 
refuses to hide his feelings. He is 
still forthright and despises the 
old diplomatic school, yet he is 
measuring up as one of the great 
American Ambassadors to the 
Court of St. James.” 


> s . 
American Reaction 


A few days ago Mr. Kennedy was 
in the Gallery again and he had to 


Ta, 


When the big Internationals roll out of the 
dawn, with their heavy loads, you can write 
it down that somebody’s business is being 
served, and served well. These sleek big fel- 
lows are the brawn patrol of the trucking in- 
dustry—products of an organization which 
builds and sells more heavy-duty trucks than 


any other manufacturer. 


In our Chatham, Ontario, factory we deal 
with truck needs, and truck needs only. Every 
International that leaves Chatham is a truck 
from one end to another. It is powered by a 
truck engine, designed and built to stand up 
under truck Operating conditions. 


When you choose a truck—whether you need 
a big six-wheeler.or a light-delivery unit— 


World Events 
1939 


—, 14—Germany invades Czecho- 

Mar. lemel 

Apr. 8—Italy entered Albania. 

Mey 11—Sing and Queen arrive at Que- 

Aug. '24—German-Soviet 

Sept. 1—Germany ievedes DeLee 

os 3—Britain and France declare war 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Baltic States yield 

on oes to Russia. " i 

with rity td signs military alliance 
v. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dee, 17—Graf Spee scuttled by her crew. 

1940 
Feb. 16—Altmark prisoners freed by 


British navy in Norwegian waters. 
Mar, i} Finatseligecion poate treaty. 


is signed in Ww. 
Mar. 18—Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
the Brenner Pass, Italian frontier. 
Mar. 20— Daladier Government resigns 
in France, Paul Reynaud forms new 
Per so ish 
pr. 8 — Brit navy lays mine fields 
off Norwegian eons. 4g 
Apr. 9—Germany overruns Denmark; in- 
vades Norway. 
_ ae battle along Norwegian 
ast. 


undergo an embarrassing moment 
when Mr. Chamberlain made his 
momentous speech on Finland and 
the general conduct of the war. The 
Premier, choosing his words most 
carefully, declared: 


“Any suggestion that the Allies, 
this country and France, in any 
way failed in their obligation to do 
their utmost to assist Finland in 
her need is one which cannot for 
one moment be maintained, and, 
least of all, should such a sugges- 
tion come from individuals in 
countries far away from the seat 
of war who have never felt any 
anxiety for their friends or for 
themselves.” 


There was something like a gasp 
of astonishment, and then the whole 
House roared full-throated approval. 
Mr. Kennedy's essential fairness 
should make him sympathetic both 
to Mr. Chamberlain and to those of 
us who cheered, 


Mrs. Clare Luce 


During the same speech there was 
a charming American woman in Mr 
Speaker’s Gallery, I refer to Mrs. 
Clare Luce, whose husband founded 
those successful American publica- 
tions “Time” and “Fortune.” But 
Mrs. Luce founded her own fortune 
when she wrote than singularly suc- 
cessful anti-feminist play “The 
Women,” which was not only a 
theatrical success in New York and 
London but evolved into a prosper- 
ous film. Mrs. Luce does not look 
like a writer. She is unusually 
pretty, her clothes are expensively 
but unobtrusively smart, her hat is 
an expression of her spirit, and her 
hands are those of an artist. She had 
just come from Rome, where she 
formed a most favorable opinion of 
the statesmanlike qualities of Count 
Ciano. 

Obviously Mrs, Clare Luce is an 
attractive and formidable woman. 


other hand, women flocked to see 
the weaknesses of their sex exposed 
with a ruthlessness that left nothing 
to the imagination. - 

I met Mrs. Luce at lunch the day 
after the debate. She, too, had noted 
the approval that greeted Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s outburst. “It was the loud- 
est cheer he got,” she remarked with 
a voice as soft and sweet as Juliet’s. 
“In fact almost the only cheer.” It 
was a pity she wag not in the House 
later in the evening when Mr. Cham- 
berlain announced that “the Re- 
venge Raid” of the R.AF. was in 
progress. The House let itself go 
in no uncertain fashion. 

7 . ” 


Chamberlain 


Mr. Chamberlain dominated the 
entire debate, Not only did he speak 
twice on this second day of his 
72nd year, but he stayed in the front 
line practically the whole time and 
engaged in various skirmishes be- 
tween his two main onslaughts. If he 
was weary when eleven o'clock 
struck and ended the debate, he did 
not show it. I have never seen words 
a from him with such impetuos- 
ity. 

In short we watch the man who 
tried so hard for peace changing into 
a buccaneer before our very eyes. 
One felt that, like Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, he might take to chewing the 
glass after drinking his wine at sup- 
per. No wonder Mr. Hore-Belisha, in 
a moderate and skilful speech, 
dropped the “Right Honorable 
Gentleman” and went back to “My 
Right Honorable Friend.” No won- 
der Sir Archibald looked apprehen- 
sive and was caught off his guard. 
Our youthful Premier took on all 
comers like a boxer at a booth and 
floored them in succession. It is true 
that one or two of them got up and 
struck some telling blows, but when 
the gong went the Premier was still 
in the ring, a clear winner on points. 

2 . a 


And now for a walk by the. sea, to 
feel the lessening wind on the face 
and watch dusk descending on the 
waste of waters. 


Copyright, 1940, The Financial Post and 
The Sunday Times, London. 


Strikes Show Increase 
In Canada in March 


Recent war-born restiveness 
among certain groups of Canadian 
labor is reflected in the Dominion 
Department of Labor’s report for 
March on strikes and -lockouts in 
Canada. Noticeable increase is 
shown in both the number of work- 
ers on strike during the month and 
the gross time loss involved, in com- 
parison with March, 1939. 

Most of the time loss reported for 
March, 1940, was due to strikes of 
700 coal miners at Mountain Park, 
Alberta, and 600 cotton factory 
workers at Milltown, N.B. 

, Strikes in Canada 
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consider the extra value built into all-truck 


You wouldn’t hire a sissie 
You'd get a two-fisted he- 


man who could stand the gaff. The same 
goes for trucks! 


More than that, you want a truck with serv- 
ice back of it. Our Company-owned branches 


all over the Dominion offer you valuable 


every principal 


trained service. 


service protection. Factory-trained mechan- 
ics and large stocks of parts are on call in 


city. Between these points, 


hundreds of International Truck dealers 
stand ready to provide the same factory- 


The nearest dealer or branch will supply full 
details on an International for your loads. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Hamilton 
Truck Factory Located at Chatham, Ontario 


of Canada, Ltd. 


International Truck. sizes. range from 


Light-Delivery units up 


to powerful 


Six-Wheelers. Dieselapowered models in 
12,000 to 42,000-pound carrying capacities. 


Ontario 


pedoed ... Reports from south of the 
border indicated that the Scandinav- 
ian invasion profoundly moved the 
American people. There'is less con- 
fidence in their “Keep-out-of-war” 
protestations ... Proposals to acquire 
Atlantic islands to enforce the Mon- 
roe doctrine are just another way 
of admitting that that doctrine up to 
now has been enforced by the Brit- 
ish fleet... There are 3.5 million 
Scandinavians in the U. S., mostly 
in the midwest “isolation” belt, 
” * a 
No Income 
A curiosity in financial statements 
is that issued this’ week by Towaga- 
mac Exploration Company. Under 
the heading of revenue appears the 
item “nil.” However the company 
only spent $7,920 so it did not lose 
much during the year. 
: s s 7 


Gleanings 

There are more Germans than 
Scandinavians in western Canada 
... Buy your cigarettes at a military 
canteen and you will find the crest 
of the regiment on each cigarette... 
The Banabans, a community living 
on Ocean Island, in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands colony, have insisted 
on making a contribution of £10,000 
to British war funds. Britain took 
£2,000, said that was all the people 
could really afford... That R. A. F. 
pilot who had to return to Iceland 
last September to be interned was 
probably the only man in the world 
who welcomed Germany's invasion 
of Denmark. He should be free by 
now. 

* s * 
German “Victory” 

Comment in the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” column of the 
New York Mirror, Thursday, April 
11, 1940: “Neutral observers agree 
that the Germans have chalked up 
another major victory in the long 
list already to their credit.” 

Headline on front page of same 
paper, same issue: “British Winning 
Great Sea Battle.” 

os > e 
Saw It Coming 

On May 7 last the French ambas- 
sador in Berlin reported to his chiefs 
that Hitler would try for a rap- 
prochement with Russia. His report 
of that date, very revealing, has just 
been published in “La Livre Jaune 
Francais.” 

* az . 
Eating For Health 

Canadian life insurance companies, 
as a public service, have financed 
preparation of a book on food and 
health. It is planned to distribute 
1.5 million copies to Canadian es 
soon. It will show housewives how 
to spend the family food budget to 
get the most health per dollar. Some 
things learned during the study: 


It costs about 25 cents per day 
per person to provide all the food 
necessary for health. 

Wealthy families can buy more 
variety by spending over that 
amount but they cannot buy bet- 
ter nutrition, no matter what they 
spend. 

Every item of food needed for 
good health is produced in Canada. 

If the Canadian people ate what 
they should eat and bought it, as 
they can, in Canada it would in- 
crease the demand for Canadian- 
grown foods by 12%. Cheese con- 
sumption would treble and milk 
consumption would double; wheat 
and, butter would remain about the 
same. But they could eat fewer 
eggs and less meat and sugar and 
still be healthy. 


* * 


Tabloid Weekly 

When J. H. Cranston gave up the 
editorial post of the Star Weekly to 
go back into local weekly publish- 
ing, he gave Midland one of Canada’s 
best community weeklies. Now he 
has merged the Midland Free Press 
and the Penetanguishene Herald 
into one paper. The new paper is 
the first in Canada to adopt the 
“news magazine” style. Tabloid 
shape has been adopted. The paper 
is departmentalized and there are 
numerous feature articles as well as 


news. 
* ¢* *® 


Bad Guess ‘ 
Extract from editorial in the New 


York Herald-Tribune Monday, April 
8: “There seems to be very little real 
likelihood of the war being spread 
into Scandinavia at present.” 
7 + . 

Ottawa Gossip 

Unofficial but authoritative word 
from Ottawa: no danger of any more 
provincial bond defaults while the 
war is on. To protect its own credit, 
Ottawa will stand by the provinces. 
. . » Earliest possible date for release 
of the Rowell-Sirois report is now 
May 6. But so many tentative release 
dates have already passed by, this 
one can be taken with a grain of 
salt... . Canada’s war expenditures 
are running behind the estimate. But 
bills will soon be pouring in for 
equipment bought for the Air Train- 
ing Scheme. 


Tit For Tat 
“Major (George Fielding) Eliot 
appeared extremely tired and said 
he had been up all night listening 
to radio broadcasts ...”"——New York 
Herald-Tribune news report. 
Now he knows how other people 
feel who have to listen to him. ‘ 
” . e 


Canadian-Born 
“Giving America Back to 
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March Drops 40% 
Owing to Restrictions 
With a decrease of 40% in value 


-|of loans compared with March of 


VIAU DIRECTOR 


Ernest Tetreau, K.C., who has been 
elected a director of Viau Ltd. 


T.C.A. Operates 

New Flights 
Second Transcontinen- 
tal Run Inaugurated on 
April 14 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL, — Trans-Canada Air 
Lines inaugurated its second daily 
transcontinental passenger service 
on April 14. Simultaneously a third 
daily round trip went into effect be- 
tween Vancouver and Seattle. 


The new transcontinental flight is 
known as trip three. It leaves Mont- 
Teal at 7.30 in the morning, Ottawa 
at 830; and Toronto at 10.15, It 
reaches Vancouver at 10.35 the same 
night. The night flight, known as 
trip one, begins at Moncton at 6 p.m., 
leaves Montreal at 5 o'clock, Ottawa 
at 6 o'clock, and Toronto at 10.45. It 
reaches Vancouver at 11.35 the fol- 
lowing morning. On the new trip no 
stop will be mdde at North Bay. The 
usual 10 and 15 minute stops will be 
made at Ottawa, Toronto, Kapuskas- 
lien Regina and - Leth- 

ridge. 


Foundation Co. Given 
Plant Contract 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Foundation Co. of 
Canada has been awarded the gen- 
eral contract by Aluminum Co. of 
Canada for construction of a new 
plant at Arvida to manufacture al- 
paste, a pigment used principally by 
paint manufacturers. The new plant 
will comprise four buildings which 
will be erected near the Aluminum 
smelter. The total cost involved in 
the new unit is placed at around 
$125,000. 


* 


year, March returns on opera- 

ons of the National Housing Act 

were the first to reflect curtailment 

of lending since this was made effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, last. 

For the first two months of the 
year, the amount of loans made was 
substantially greater than the same 
period in 1939. This was. chiefly 
owing to delayed approvals of the 
rush of applications for apartment 
houses and other multiple dwellings 
filed in December before the dead- 
line on such loans. Since the first of 
the year, loans have been restricted 
to $4,000 or hens and on single family 


y. 
The loan total in March, 1940, 
amounted to $953,419, compared with 


| $1,541,664 in the same month last 


year. This was mainly accounted for 
by the fact that approvals included 
only three multiple dwelling loans 
held over from December, covering 
nine dwelling units. There was also 
a trend toward lower cost construc- 
tion, the average loan per dwelling 
unit dstopping to $2,907 compared 
with $3,457 in March, 1939. 

At the same time, it is emphasized 
by the national housing ‘administra- 
tion that the number of loans for 
single family dwellings, to which the 
act is now restricted, increased from 
182 in March of last year to 319 in 
March, 1940. It is also reported that 
applications for loans rose from 335 
in March a year ago to 475 in March, 
1940. The administration sees in 
these figures indication of “an active 
programme of low and medium cost 
house construction in Canada dur- 
ing the 1940 building season.” 

Among the March loans were 77 on 
the 90%, mortgage basis for houses 
costing not more than $2,500, and 43% 
of all loans were for $2,500 or less. 
Cumulative total of loans under the 
act, since the system was begun in 
1935, now stands at $52.5 millions. 


West Kootenay Power 
Finishing Extension 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co. is putting the 
finishing touches on its No. 2 plant 
extension. The increase in power 
capacity when No. 2 plant is com- 
pleted, says Lorne A. Campbell, 
president and managing director, 
cannot very well be determined un- 
til such time as the company runs 
through a full storage period after 
the plant is put into operation. 

Last year the company had a reve- 
nue producing load of 189,034 h.p., 
compared with 186,051 h.p. the year 
before. 

Kilowatt hours generated in 1939 
amounted to 1,235 millions, an in- 
crease over 1938 of 19.5 million kw.h. 
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The Entire Organization 


at His Finger 
Tips via 


The Dictograph puts you in actual, dra- 
matic command of your business like a cap- 
tain on the bridge of his ship. You can 
acquite information, make decisions, issue 
instructions without leaving your desk, with- 
out raising your voice, and so that ONLY 
the employee you are calling hears your 
message. Leading Canadian Business houses 
have installed Dictograph inter-office com- 
munication for its tremendous saving of 
valuable executive time, plus its stepping-up 
of efficiency. ° 
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DICT OGRAPH 


TORONTO 
80 King Street West 


Write 
for Folder 


Find out exactly 
what Dictograph 
can do for you, 
whether* your 
organization is 
large or small. 
Write for de- 
tails today. 


ACOUSTICON DICTOGRAPH CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
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UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 


ADDS - SUBTRACTS - MULTIPLIES - DIVIDES 


= with ease and economy new to figuring work! 


@ Here is Underwood's answer to the call for quieter, faster, easier 
and more economical adding and figuring. 


This new Portable Electric Underwood Sundstrand is cushioned for 


QUIET! 


it is streamlined in action as well as in appearance! 


Operated at your elbow, you never know it's there. 
It flashes figures 


on to the tape as fast as hands can Aly. 


There are only 10 numeral keys on the Underwood Sundstrand. Their 
arrangement permits touch system operation— maximum speed — 
minimum errors——less fatigue. This saves you time and dollars in your 
figuring work. Arrange for a demonstration in your office——todey 


Mede and serviced by the makers of the 


And 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
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Investment Trends 


e | imperial Oil} M 
- Uncertainties of War 
_ Turn Stocks Down 


Commodities Give Some Evidence of Stronger 
Trend — Canada’s Investment Outlook is Inter- 
preted For U. S. Investors — More on Inflation 
+ Once again evidence of the uncertainty that the war has brought 


k markets has been given. 


In spite of realization that every 


stoc 
een of fighting must mean greater consumption of materials, 
uch of which will probably come from Canada, stocks were unable 
to continue the rise started a couple of weeks ago. , 

_ The shock of extension of the war to Scandinavia seems to have 
been the only important factor to account for discouraging action 
over the past few days. As outcome becomes more clear, it is quite 
possible that more decisive recognition of continued high levels for 


business indicators will arrive. 


Commodity prices have given a rather better account of themselves 
in recent weeks, a move that may forecast stronger action in stock 
markets. Raw materials have led in showing strength, although the 
move has apparently been stronger in the United States than in 


Canada. 


The argument that seems to continue to influence stock prices, 
however, is a recognition that war-inspired profits for industry do 


not last. For this reason, there is 


on any extensive scale. 
e* 2 ¢e 


Telling the Story 

A. E. Ames & Co, is faking up the 
task of interpreting Canada’s war- 
time controls and conditions to the 
American investor. Just recently a 
booklet hag been prepared by this 
company’s economist, J. Courtland 
Elliott, and issued by its New York 


office, discussing the Canadian dol- ' 


lar and capital movements. 
The conclusion reached is that: 


“In spite of the current discount 
On the Canadian dollar, Canada 
enters the war in a relatively 
strong financial position. Sub- 
Stantial surpluses on current 
international account should con- 
tinue and as a result of using these 
gurpluses for the reduction of debt 
measurable advance should be. 
made toward the day when Can- 
ada will be a creditor nation on 
international accounts.” 


For U. S. Investors 

As a background for the con- 
clusions stated above, Mr. Elliott 
points out that Canada’s favorable 
balance of international. payments 
may improve in wartime because of 
such factors as growing importance 
of tourist traffic and gold exports. 
Each year since 1931, Canada has ac- 
complished a net reduction in its 
foreign liabilities, a strengthened 
position likely to be further im- 
proved in wartime. Impetuous and 
undesirable movements of capital 
from Canada are controlled by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 
which he says “will protect foreign 
investments in Canada.” 

Canada remains “an outstanding 
field for American investment” de- 
spite wartime readjustments while 
previous American investment in 
sound Canadian securities when the 
Canadian dollar was at a discount 
has invariably proved. advantage- 
ous.” 


/ 7. * - 


More on Inflation 

Second of the series of pamphlets 
on inflation issued by J. H. Crang & 
Cé@., Toronto, discusses experience in 
Germany and France in previous 
periods of unrestricted inflation. 

The final result of post-war ex- 
périence in Germany was that hold- 
ers of government bonds under the 
mbpst favorable circumstances had 
tlieir holdings revalued at 2%% of 
Ofiginal par with an accelerating 
p on thet could bring the return 
up to 12%% at best. Corporation 
bonds gave a mixed account with a 
pe are yageat! large proportion of 
companies with fixed debt going into 
liquidation. Real estate did better 
for its holders. 


“Generally speaking the com- 
panies that came through the 
ordeal best were the sound ultra 
conservative organizations that re- 

be 


mark 

ward commitments except in terms 
of American dollars or other sound 
currencies and did not increase 
their capital structure during the 
period.” 

Stock market panics weré easily 


lief thet certain common stocks did 
better for their owners than any 
other type of security. Many stocks 
advanced steadily in France during 
this period and some gains were 
more than the 500% advance needed 
to offset the decline in the franc. 
Later articles in this series are to 


676 
shares of capital stock under the 
employees’ stock plan, bringing out- 
standing common shares to 804,692. 


little disposition to discount them 
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Investment Notes 


“Steamers” — Canada Steamship 
Lines and the other Great Lakes op- 
erators got away to a poor start this 
year, the seamen’s strike deferring 
the beginning of operations. Pro- 
vided that the dispute is of limited 
duration, the postponement will not 
be of consequence, in view of the 
increased demand for shipping and 
the better freight rates prevailing 
this year. ; 

* e om 

Paper Stocks — Each week the 
Montreal Stock Exchange publishes 
a list of the 10 most active stocks. 
Usually one or more of the pulp and 
paper stocks is included, but this 
week set a new record when 7 of 
the 10 stocks listed were those of 
pulp and paper companies. 

” o e 


Asbestos Corp.—There is some 


| talk on the “street” of a possible in- 


crease in the dividend on the com- 
pany’s capital stock. However, there 
has been no indication, official or 


otherwise, of such action. Mean-| tities 


while the stock remains steady 
around 23, 
- . 

McColl- Frontenac — Financial 
statement of this company for last 
year should be out shortly. In some 
quarters it is expected that better 
than $1 a share will be shown on 
the common. For 1938-39 the com- 
pany reported 38 cents a share. 

* e 


was carried forward into 1940, it is 
stated in the recent annual report, 
reviewed previously in The Finan- 
cial Post. . 

* o a 


Hamilton Bridge—The company 
is.reliably reported to have nearly 
completed. negotiations to dispose 
of its Toronto waterfront property 
to Dufferin Shipbuilding Co. a 
newly formed concern in which 
James and W. A. 
Kingsland are associated. Hamilton 
Bridge holds a 5%-acre site under 
long-term lease from the Toronto 
Harbor Commissioners. The build- 
ings on the land. cost $100,000, but 


of the site has not been finally 


Ottawa Light Shelves 
Refunding Proposal 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Ottawa Light, Heat 
& Power Co. has dropped its plan 
to redeem outstanding preferred 
stock with an issue of general mort- 
gage bonds. 

At a special meeting of the share- 
holders, approval was given to a 
by-law reducing paid up capital by 
$900,000, an amount not represented 
by assets. 


Ottawa Electric Co. 
Erects Substation 
From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Ottawa Electric 


Co. is proceeding with the erection 
of a new 4,000 kw. substation to cost 
$125,000, according to an announce- 


}ment by W. H. Monro, general man- 


and director of the company. 
new station will replace a 
smaller unit. 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 
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Volume Grows 
Report Shows 


Company Invests $10 
Millions in New Plants 


‘than in 
a 


t 
are higher, which is more than off- 
set by reduction in income from 
other sources. The company earned 
71 cents a share in 1939 compared 
wits BE oneee 5 Oe in 1938. 


Sales of Imperial products in 1939 
amounted to almost a billion gallons 
on which there was realized an 
average net profit of slightly over 
% cent a gallon. No le fig- 
ures on sales volume are avgilable 
for 1938, but average profit of 1/3 of 
a cent a gallon was somewhat lower. 

In spite of lower petroleum prod- 
uct prices last year, the larger vol- 
ume of business gave a greater gross 
income and reduced unit costs. Out- 
break of war in September as- 
ed costs, but the problems ting 
were solved without appreciable in- 
crease in prices and without curtail- 
ment of service, points out G. Harri- 
son Smith, president. 


$10 Millions on Plant 

Reviewing the $10 millions capital 
development ldst year, Mr. Smith 
points out that building at Sarnia of 
a new dewaxing plant gives in- 
creased recoveries of waxes and of 
lubricating oils and specialized 
greases of improved quality. 

In Nova Scotia a unit combining 
crude distillation and cracking 
equipment went on full operating 
schedule in 1939, while at Calgary 
a new combination crude distilla- 
tion and cracking unit was com- 
pleted and running by the end of 
the year. At Regina a bauxite plant 
for treatment of products from Tur- 
ner Valley crude oil was completed, 
making possible manufacture of 
gasolines and kerosenes comparable 
to, those produced from low sulphur 
content crudes. 

Mr. Smith adds that retail distri- 
bution system was strengthened by 
modernization of many existing out- 
lets. Extended use of courtesy cards 
issued by U.S. petroleum marketers 
helped to increase Imperial’s share 
of the tourist business. 

Fuel Oil Sales Up 

Mr. Sntith reports a substantial 
increase in sales of domestic fuel 
oil burners with a corresponding 
increase in sales of domestic fuel 
oil. Market for heavier fuel oils in 
industrial and marine uses was also 
enlarged. 

Mr. Smith referred to enlarged 
consumption of crude oil from Tur- 
ner Valley last year as a result of 
better conditions on the Prairie 
Provinces. Enlargement of the mar- 
ket for this crude as sufficient quan- 

ies became available, aided by 
favorable —— rates negotiated 
with the Canadian railways, had ex- 
tended the market served to a large 
part of Manitoba and all interven- 
ing territory. 
~ In 1939 there were 34 producing 
wells completed in Turner Valley of 
which Imperial subsidiaries drilled 
13. At the end of the year Imperial 
and its subsidiary and affiliated con- 
cerns owned or had an interest in 
32 crude wells and 80 gas wells 
in the Valley. 

Pipe lines which gathered crude 
oil and naphthas in Turner Valley 
for tion to Calgary were 
transferred last July by Royalite 
Oil, Co., a subsid of Imperial, 
to Valley Pipeline Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Royalite. This 
was in conformity with recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion enquiring into the Alberta 
petroleum industry. 

Mention is made by Mr. Smith of 

a joint interest Imperial has in 
drilling a well on the Grease Creek 
structure, northwest of Turner Val- 
ley. At the end of the year this well 
was down 6,390 feet. In the Gaspe 
Peninsula, a subsidiary, La Com- 
pagnie d’Exploration de Gaspe 
Limitée, is drilling a well which had 
reached a depth of 1,136 feet at the 
end of the year. 
. Mention was also made of a com- 
pletion of a new modern refinery at 
Norman Wells, near Fort Norman in 
the Northwest Territories last year. 
Having a capacity of 840 barrels of 
crude oil daily, the plant will serve 
a growing demand in the Great 
Bear, Slave Lake and Yellowknife 
areas. 

Last year Imperial’s fleet of 23 
vessels carried 37.7 million bbls. of 
crude oil and petroleum products. 


Can. Fairbanks-Morse 
Executive Changes 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Following the an- 
nual meeting of Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., announcement was 
made - - = poe of F, W. Miller 
as presider the company, succeed- 
ing C. J. Britain, who was named 
chairman of the board in succession 
to Thomas McMillan, who has re- 
tired. T. H. McWilliams was named 
a vice-president and C. S. Bradeen 
was named executive vice-president. 


At a meeting of the directors of 
E. & T. Fairbanks, Sherbrooke, the 
wholly owned subsidiary of Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse, Mr. Miller 
was named president in succession 
to R. H. Morris, who has resigned, 
and C. S. Bradeen was appointed 
vice-president. 

Directors declared an interim 
dividend on Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse common stock of 75 cents a 
share, payable May 15 to sharehold- 
ers of record April 30. The previous 
— was 50 cents on May .15, 


scure the longer-term stimulus which 
quickening of war orders should im- 
part. Clients should avail themselves 
of the opportunity provided by re- 
cessions to use any additional cash 


C. I. A. Half Year 


Profit Lower 


Earns 7.9 Cents a Share 
In Six Months Ended 
Feb. 29, 1940 


From Our Own Correspondent 

M — Canadian Indus- 
trial Alcohol Co, reports a net profit 
of $87,962 for the six months ended 
Feb. 29, 1940, equal to 7.9 cents a 
share on the combined A and B stock, 
against $116,812 or 10.5 cents a share 
in the like period a year ago. 

Net for the quarter ended Feb. 29 
at $20,088 was equal to 18 cents a 
share, This contrasts with $21,580 or 
1.9 cents a share in the same quar- 
ter of the year before. 

Consolidated profit and loss fig- 
ures for the quarter and half year 
follow: 


Cons. Profit and Loss 


Six Months Ended Feb. 
1940 1939 


$ 
247,015, 
19,571 


266,586 
21,843 
6,866 
79,642 
41,423 


116,812 


s 
208,838 


Oper. profit 
x 10,592 


Add: Misc. income ... 
Total income 
iess: Exec. sal., etc... 
Tax provision 
Net profit 
Three Months Ended 
Feb. 29 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 
1940 1939 1938 


$ 
132,253 
4,783 


137,036 


Oper. profit 
Add: Misc. income 


Total income .... 


temporarily 
sions on ny ae Re that reason con- 
tism against any funda- 
mental change in previously sug- 
gested investment policy.” 
* - * 


The Annalist, New York—‘“That 
many stocks rae ae 
highest prices 0. year e 
face of continued, although slack- 
ening, decline in general business is 
encouraging. The expansion of vol- 
ume on the rise is also a favorable 

tom... Thus far, the market 
has not given evidence of enough 
vigor to warrant great hope that a 
break through the November, 1938, 
high level is an immediate possi- 
bility.” 


“Pete” Expects 
Better Year 


(Continued from page 1) 


six additional rotary drilling rigs to 
work in eastern Venezuela where 
seven rotaries are already working 
in the Oficina field. 
New Maracaibo Field 

Mene Grande has another prop- 
erty in the Bachaquero field near 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, and most 
southern of the Venezuelan oe 
ing districts, where active drilling is 
due to start in the near future, It 
is not expected that any production 
from this field will be shipped until 


toward the end of the year although $869 


active drilling is to get underway this 
summer. A Shell operating unit has 
been withdrawing oil from property 
offsetting the Mene Grande property 
in this district for several months. 
Officials of International Petrol- 


interest rate of only 2.847%. 


To Yield 4.56% 


St. Maurice Power Corporation 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


Series “B” 414%, 


due April 1st,’1970. 


Price: 99 and accrued interest, to yield 4.56% 


Descriptive circular fornished upon request, 


36 King St. West 
Toronto 
Telephone EL, 4321 


W Gundy & 
ood, y Company 


Company Reports 


Inter. Bronze Powders 


International Bronze Powders Ltd. 
consolidated statement for 


412, as against $839,529 the year be- 
fore. Net profits available for divi- 
dends on the capital stock at $345,949 
compared with $279,521 in 1938. 
Earnings on the combined common 
nd preferred total $1.72 a share, 
whereas the year before, earnings on 
the common amounted. to $1.29 a 
share. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
shows accounts receivable increased 
from $324,545 to $530,002, while \in- 
ventories were up from $786,278 to 


567. 
Comparative figures on the income 
and surplus account follow: 
oe and Surplus aa 


. 


eum Co, recently returned from an| ros. 


extensive survey of the company’s 
South American properties, report 
that the war has so far had little real 
effect on operations of crude oil pro- 
ducers in that territory. Demand has 
failed to reach the levels expected 
at the first of the war and expansion 
plans have been delayed in some 
cases. 
Effect of War 


Prices of crude oil in Venezuela 
have changed very little since the 
outbreak of war. The most that can 
be said is that former tendencies 
toward steadily lower prices appear 
to have halted. Charices of higher 
prices probably depend largely on 


806 | the course of crude prices in the 


13,017 
20,088 


Tax provision .. 
Net profit ...... 22 


Howard Smith 
Outlook Good 


President Harold Crab- 
tree Reports Business is 
Holding Up Well 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—AIll mills of How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. are cur- 
rently busy, while the volume of 
business on hand is holding up well, 
according to a statement to the 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
by Harold Crabtree, president of the 
company. 

In reply to a shareholder's ques- 
tion as to when dividends will be 
resumed on the common stock, Mr. 
Crabtree said it was planned to im- 
prove the capital position of the 
company and further strengthen its 
producing capacity. When this plan 
had been fulfilled, common stock- 
holders would then receive consid- 
eration. 

Reports were adopted and direc- 
tors re-elected, with the addition of 
DeGaspe Beaubien, who was named 
to the board, filling in the vacancy 
caused by the death of James W. 
Pyke. 

Ata ge neral meeting trans- 
fer of the head office from Cornwall 
to Montreal was approved. 


Wilsil Ltd. Operations 
Affected by Control 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Operations of Wil- 
sil Ltd. during the current year may 
not be as satisfactory as in 1939, ac- 
cording to a statement made at the 


director, Mr. 
Law pointed out that while the com- 
pany had a free hand for most of 
last year, export shipments are now 
made in the name of the bacon board. 
Under the agreement with the United 
Kingdom, bacon prices are fixed un- 
til next October. 
D. A. Campbell, Montreal livestock 
export agent, was added to the board 
of directors. 


McDonough to Direct 
de Havilland Operations 


The de Havilland Aircraft of Can- 
ada, Ltd., announces appointment of 
W. J. McDonough as director of op- 
erations. Mr. McDonough has been 
connected with aviation almost con- 
tinuously since serving with the 
Royal Air Force in the last war. 
Prior to this war he was connected 
with the Lindsley mining interests, 
leaving this to join the R.C.AF. 
from which he has been released at 
the request of the de Havilland Air- 
craft, The latter company is making 
404 “Tiger Moth” training planes and 
the assembly of a large number of 
Avro-Anson bomber-trainers for the 
commonwealth air training pro- 
gramme. 


Montreal Stock Values 
Show Decline in March 


From Our Own Correspondent 


United States which at the moment 
is suffering from a case of 
overproduction with its attendant 
price threats. 

International Petroleum Co. -has 
had to invest huge sums in its Vene- 
zuelan development. When the re- 
port for the 18 months ended Dec. 31, 
1939, appears, probably some time in 
May, it will show the effects of this 
expansion in this field over the past 
18 months. It is ‘gathered, however, 
that further capital demands will be 
small, if any are needed at all, and 
that the operations in Venezuela are 
already more than carrying them- 
selves. 

Colombia Has Large Surplus 

International Petroleum Co. has 
been producing crude oil in Colombia 
and Peru for many years. Company 
officials report that the Colombia 
fields are producing steadily at the 
capacity of the Andian National 
Corp.’s pipe line which is 53,000 bbls. 
daily. 

Exploration and drilling activities 
in Colombia have been successful in 
the past year and there is a shut-in 
capacity in fields in that country 
which would provide a large reserve 
of oil that could be called on at any 
time either to assure maintenance of 
current scale of operations or even 
supply any additions. It is under- 
stood, however, that no addition to 
existing pipe line capacity is contem- 
plated. With the promise of rapidly 
growing output from Venezuelan 
fields, International Petroleum has 
no need for added output from other 
fields. 

Increases in capacity of the com- 
pany’s refinery at Barranca-Bermeja, 
Colombia, to 14,000 bbls. daily have 
been made in the past year. This re- 
finery is handling a steady flow of 
around 11,000 bbls. daily or slightly 
more of crude oil.’ This' is used to 
supply the growing market in Col- 
ombia itself and neighboring coun- 
tries with refined products. 


Net profit 
Less: Pid. dividend .. 


Com, dividend 
Sub. dividend 


Amort. 
$$12,257. 
Werking Capital 
_ 1939 


Current assets 
Current liabiliti 


Working capital 


Hiram Walker-G. & W. 


Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts Ltd. reports net profits for 
the three months ended Feb. 29, 
1940, declined to $1.59 a common 
share against $1.69 a share for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
For the six months ended Feb. 29, 
1940, net profit is equivalent to 
$3.67 a share on the common com- 
pared with $4.01 a share for the first 
half of last year. 

Provision is made from current 
earnings for such portion of the in- 
crease in Ontario corporation ta® 
applicable to prior periods. The in- 
crease in income tax provision for 
the six-month period is more than 
equal to the decline in net profits. 
Reduction in bank interest charges 
has been substantial, apparently in- 
dicating smaller need for bank 
borrowings. 

Consol. Profit and Loss Account 
Three Months Ended 
Feb.29 Feb. 28 
1940 1939 


$s 
2,000,790 
77,903 


1,304,286 


$ 
1,924,111 
113,856 


2,037,967 
199,831 


profit 


Operating 
Add: Other income .. 


Net profit for: period 
Earned per Com. Share 


Six Months 
F 


Operating profit 
Add: Other income .. 


Net earnings 
Less: Depreciation ... 
b. int. & e eee 


Crude oil production from Inter- | 


national Petroleum'’s Colombian pro- 
perties in 1939 totalled 22,086,646 bbls. 
compared with 21,305,740 bbls, in 
1938. In addition, natural gasoline 
production increased from 720,023 
bbls. to 803,781 bbls. last year. 
New Fields in Peru 

In Peru, operations in recent 
months are also stated to have given 
encouragement. This field, the com- 
pany’s oldest producing area, has 
been showing signs of declining pro- 
duction over the past three or four 
years. Last year, Peru. produced 
10,806,880 bbls. of crude oil as com- 
pared with 13,137,988 bbls. in 1938. 
Peak year for this field was in 1936 
when 15,126,490 bbls. was produced. 
Natural gasoline produced in Peru 
last year totalled 998,934 bbls. against 
975,328 bbls. in 1938. In addition, the 
company purchased 538,318 bbls. 
from other producers in Peru last 
year, all of which was exported, 
compared with 379,754 bbls. in 1938. 

Considerable ¢ncouragement is 
derived from the fact that recent 
exploration in new sections of the 
Peru concessions has given promise 
of production to offset the decline in 


profit 
Earned per Share Com. 
Shares O/s.: n.p.v. ... 


Stanfield’s Ltd. 

Stanfield’s Ltd., of Truro, NS., re- 
ports a 1939 net profit of $129,650, 
equal to $12.97 a share on the com- 
mon. This compares with $75,723, or 
$7.57 a share in 1938. 

After payment of a dividend of 
$5 a share on the capital stock, the 
balance of earned surplus increased 
from $234,548 to $314,197, 

The balance sheet shows current 
assets at $1,639,474 and current 
liabilities of $280,169, while net work. 
ing capital was $1,359,305. During 
the year cash, call loans and invest- 
mefit increased $76,266 to $964,553, 
while the outstanding funded debt 
was reduced by $20,000. 


Canadian Marconi 
Canadian Marconi Co. experienced 
a moderate contraction of earni 
in 1939. Net profit, after deduction 
of income taxes, declined to $233,030, 
from $285,915. This is equal to earn- 


the older portion of the fields. This |! 


work has not. yet gone far enough 
for an official statement on its re- 
sults but enough has been done to 
indicate presence of substantially 
increased reserves and extend the 
life of the Peruvian fields. - ‘ 
Additions have also been made to 
the refinery at Talara, Peru, un 
this plant now a capacity 
around 20,000 daily. 


telephone service would be cl 
for commercial operation until fur- 
ther notice. This 

prevails. 


pany’s business and also necessitated 
substantial rebates on monthly rent- 
als of racio telephone equipment. 
The company declared an initial 
dividend of 4% on the capital stock, 
payable June 1 to April 1. Provision 
has been made for this dividend in 
the company’s financial statement. 
The president states that by special 
arrangements with the associated 
English company, Canadian Marconi 
is now able to market some of the 
company’s products in the South 
American market, and promising 
enquiries have been received from 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil and Peru. 
Further extension to the company’s 
plant has been authorized and a third 
floor on the entire wing» erected in 
1937 is now under construction. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


Operating profit 
Add: Inc. fr. invests. 


Total income 

Less: Depreciation ... 
Directors’ fees 
Exec. remuner. 
Legal fees 
Spec. invent. res. .. 
Tax reserve 


Net profit 


Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Less: Trans. to divd. 


Surplus forward 


Working Capital 
1939 1938 


1,920,343 
188,214 


_ 1,732,129 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 
Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 


462,417 


Inventories: (net) ....- 
Res. for divd. ....+«.« 


Anglin-Norecross 


Anglin-Norcross Corp. reports con- 
solidated operating profit of $13,861 
and an income from investments of 
$29,319 for the year ended Feb. 28, 
1940. Net profit available for divi- 
dends totalled $4,973, as against $3,656 
the year before. This was carried 
forward to surplus account. Earnings 
on capital were equal to 9 cents a 
share, compared with 6%. cents a 
share in the preceding year. 

Net working capital showed little 
change during the year. Investments 
declined from $624,596 to $517,580, 
while the depreciated value of plant 
increased from $188,521 to $207,250. 

Comparative figures on the con- 
solidated profit and loss account fol- 
low: 

Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended 
Feb. 29 tF¥Feb. 28 
1940 1939 


Operating profit 
Add: Inc. fr. invests... 


Total income 

Less: Depreciation ... 
Directors’ fees 
Exec. salaries 
Legal fees 
Income tax 


Net profit 

Add: Prev. surplus ... 

Less: Trans. to cap. 
surplus 


Surplus forward 

tNote: — Rearrangement of 
makes accurate comparison of all in- 
come and surplus account items in the 
1940 report difficult. The 1939 report, how- 
ever, showed investment income of $47,717, 


150, executive 
es $2,285 and ‘in- 


come tax reserve $4,000, all of which are 


640 | included before arriving at the net profit. 


Working Capital 
Current assets 1,486,486 1,022,919 
Current liabilities .... 620,574 149,827 


Working capital 865,912 873,092 


Can. Colonial Airways 


Reflecting an increase of 190% in 
passenger traffic, Canadian Colonial 
Airways Ltd. reports an operating 
revenue in 1939 of $217,067, as against 
$101,747 the year before. After all 
charges, there was a net profit of 
$19,302 as against a loss of $8,913 the 
year before. On the basis of the 
share capital: existing at the end of 
1939, earnings last year were equal 
to $19.30 a share as against a loss of 
$8.91 a share in 1938. 

The consolidated balance sheet at 


‘the end of 1939 shows net working 


capital of $34,276. Earlier this year 
the company increased its share cap- 
ital and raised $200,000 of new funds 
to provide for the purchase of a 


We recommend 


Douglas aircraft and other equip. 
ment. 


In his report to the shareholders, 
Archie E. Low, president, stated that 
the prospect for 1940 indicated the 
best year in the company’s history, 
Application has been made, he said, 
to serve Three Rivers and Quebec 
City with two round trips daily.and, 
if approved, the company will com. 
mence service as soon as landing 
facilities are provided at both of 
these points. 

Comparative figures in the income 
and surplus account follow: 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended —. a 


+ 
217,067 
191,739 

736 


1938 

Oper. revenue ‘hve 

Less: Oper. exps. .... s 
Other income 


Net revenue 
Less: Misc. charges .. 


6,782 
Net profit 19,302 
*Loss or deficit. 
Working Capital, 1939 
Current assets 
Current liabilities ....... evetere 


Working capital ....0.++.. 


26,084 


Shawinigan 

Shawinigan Water & Power Co, 
reports a gross revenue in the first 
quarter of 1940 of $3,998,524. This 
compares with $3,654,733 for the like 
period of 1939. 

General expenses showed an in- 
crease of $113,000 this year, largely 
due to heavier taxes and more pur- 
chases, Fixed charges also showed 
an increase, largely owing to the 
premium paid on American funds to 
meet interest payments, The charge 
in the latter connection was $65,954 
against $6,000.in the first quarter 
of 1939. 


Larger Net Shown 

Following * provision for an in- 
crease from $50,000 to $450,000 in de- 
preciation reserve and setting up a 
reserve of $150,409 for income taxes, 
the balance available on the common 
stock for the quarter was $657,981, 
as against $599,471 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Following are comparative re- 
turns: 


Revenue and Ex 


nse Statement 
Three Months x 


ded March 
1940 


s 
3,996,524 
ssecee 1,700,803 
Fixed BCS sacese 904,376 
Exchange 05,955 


seeeeeeare 


etresee I 
Income tax .. 150,409 


657,961 


Gross revenue .....% 
Less: 


Surplus ....+00 covnces 


B. C, Power 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — British Columbia 
Power Corp. report for the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1939, shows 


. | net profit of $1,075,417, equal to $1.07 


a share on the class A stock. 
Owing to a change in its fiscal 
year to make it end Dec. 31 instead 
of Juné 30, the company has issued 
an interim statement. 
Consolidated balance sheet as at 
Dec. 31, 1939, shows current and 
working assets of $3,565,273 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $3,414, 727, indicat- 
ing net working capital of $150,546 
Bonded debt is shown at $38,497,- 
624. Property account stands at 
$115,768,818, being a gross value of 
$144,433,411 less $28,644,593 réserved 
for depreciation and renewal. 
After dividends on the class A 
stock of $1 a share, there was a sur 
plus for the six months ending Det. 
31 last of $75,417 which was carried 
forward to earned surplus, The Jat 
ter, after deduction of $158,311 in tr 
spect to depreciation for prior yea! 
now stands at $1,034,489. ; 
The company also has made avail- 
able interim statement on earnings 
for March and the three months en4- 
ed March. The comparative figures 
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Bond Markets 


High Grades Perform 


‘Well in War Spread 


Impact of Scandinavian Invasion Relatively 
Minor in Effect on Government Obligations — 
Large Increase in Provincial Expenditures 


After fractional losses during the week, prices of high-grade bonds 
gained, despite the wide implications of the expanding European 
The performance of the best class of government obligations, in view 


of the disturbing events abroad, is 


war. 


considered satisfactory. No selling 


developed of any extent during the week. 

Newsprint issues, which last week jumped sharply on the engulf- 
ing of Scandinavia in hostilities, receded from their high levels, but 
were still trading above prices prevailing two weeks ago. 

Marked irregularity was shown in secondary bonds, while highest 
grade utility and industrial liens were steady in fairly good demand. 

There is considerable Speculation as.to when Nova Scotia, will 


come to the markets for money, 
* 7 ” 
Provinces’ Problems 

Some time in the not-too-distant 
future the provincial governments 
might find it profitable to sit down 
and make a careful examination of 
their assets and liabilities and prob- 
able destination, Perhaps the Rowell- 
Sirois report will aid them in that 
task. But nothing as exhaustive as 
that would be necessary to bring to 
light the deterioration in their posi- 
tion generally in the past decade. 

Something that might be com- 
mended for the attention of provin- 
cial authorities and investors is the 
recent survey of the Citizens’ Re- 
gearch Institute of Canada on pro- 
vincial government. 

It is shown by this survey that 
provincial expenditures have in- 
creased two and three-quarter times 
since 1922, provincial expenditures 
represented 12.5% of total govern- 
mental expenditures in the Domin- 
ion, whereas in 1938 this proportion 
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Advertisements 


Classified ads. cost 4c. per word 
and figure fer each insertion. 
Minimum ad., $1.75. Three inser- 
tions for the price of twe. Add 
five words when box number is 
required. Classified ads. payable 
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Permanent Position 
Wanted 


‘A CCOUNTANT, BILINGUAL (ENG- 

LISH and French) single, 27, seven 
years banking experience, four years 
managing general store. Willing worker, 
quick to learn. Desires permanent posi- 
tion with chance of advancement, with 
reputable concern—commercial, indus- 
trial or financial. Excellent references as 
to character and abilities. Would locate 
anywhere. Apply Box 6, The Financial 
Post, Toronto. 


Certified General 


Accountant 


J ESIRES POSITION WITH AGGRES- 
SIVE concern. Age 3, University 
education, 12 years accounting, corres- 
pondence, collection and selling experi- 
ence. Six increases in salary last five 
years. Pleasant personality and a good 
Sconaiaet, Box 8, The Financial Post, 
oronto, 
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had increased to 21.7% of the total. 
This rate of increase has been con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
Dominion or municipal governments. 


Expenditures of the provincial 
governments increased $18.6 millions 
in 1938 over 1937, according to the 
analysis. This includes expenditures 
on current account, less subsidies 
and other amounts received from the 
Dominion Government, but includes 
provincial expenditures on direct re- 
lief, whether funded ‘or met from 
current revenue, 

The tremendous increase in ex- 
penditures during the period from 
1922 to 1938 is illustrated by the 
following tabulation: 

Proy.Expends. Per Capita 
242,995,774 21.70 
224,361,600 . 
211,811,057 
182,242,717 
149,823,117 


136,814,610 
90,186,438 . 


Taxes Increase 

Tax revenue also showed the same 
sharp upward trend. In 1938 tax 
revenues amounted to $155.3 mil- 
lions, This is $7.5 millions more than 
in 1937, and marks the high point 
reached in the history of provincial 
collections, Other sources of rev- 
enue yielded $96.3 millions in 1938, 
an increase of $3 millions over 1937. 
This increase came largely from 
higher liquor profits and public 
domain. 

Despite the ability of the provinces 
to squeeze out more revenue, ex- 
penditures advanced at even greater 
speed. As a result the year’s opera- 
tions in 1938, after including direct 
relief, whether funded or not, result- 
ed in aggregate deficit of $12.6 mil- 
lions. This compares with a deficit in 
the preceding year of $4.6 millions, 
Only three provinces, Alberta, On- 
tario and Nova Scotia had surpluses 
on current operations in 1938. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that Alberta did not pay contractual 
interest rates on its funded debt. Nor 
did it make general payments re- 
quired for sinking fund. 

a ~ = 


Debt Service Costly 
Continued deficits and expansion 
of provincial services, unemploy- 
ment relief, etc., have added greatly 
to debenture debt. The increase in 
debt is reflected in turn in the in- 
crease in debt service. Over a period 
of 10 years the greater requirement 
for debt service has become a major 
problem for provincial governments. 
Expenditure on this account in 1938 
was up in the aggregate $5.8 mil- 
lions to $62.7 millions. 
Other expenditures have also 
moved up sharply, but not to the 
same extent as debt service. The 
following tabulation shows the per- 
centage of current revenue required 
| for this purpose in 1938 and 1928: 
| Current Revenue fer Debt Service* 
1938 1928 
Province % %e 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
| Saskatchewan ...ccccssss 
| Manitoba eeereeee cccccces 20.86 
| Ontario ......s0 eeeccecs 
| ebec 
| New Brunswick . 


| Nova Scotia 
| Prince Edward Island ... 


| Average (Incl. Alberta) .. 
*Not including debt service in self-sup- 
porting publicly owned or trading opera- 


tions. 
+ * .¢ 


| Overhaul Required 

Now that Canada is at war the 
provinces should face the issue 
squarely. Citizens’ Research makes 
the following recommendations to 
keep provincial expenditures at a 
minimum during war time: 


1. Examine the machinery of gov- 
ernment and eliminate parts that 
have lost their essential usefulness 


Patent Attorneys 


RIDOUT & MAYBEE 
PATENTS - TRADEMARKS 


80 Richmond Street West 
Toronto - Phone Ad. 0119 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


F. W., Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed president of Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., succeeding C. J. 
Brittain, who has been named chair- 
man of the board. 


Brazil Renews 
BondPayments 


Decree Law Provides 
Settlement from April 1, 
1940, to March 31, 1944 


Provision for interest payments on 
the external debt of Brazil has been 
made by decree-law, signed by the 
president of the Republic. 

The issues of.the Republic, the 
states and municipalities are divided 
into seven categories, and payment 
of interest and sinking funds scaled 
according to classification. The de- 
cree-law is effective from April 1, 
1940, to March 31, 1944. This decree 
reinstates with certain modifications 
the previous decree affecting exter- 
nal debt, which was in effect from 
Feb. 5, 1934. 

The issues of particular interest 
and the rate of interest payable are 
as follows: 

Coupon Payment per .$1,000 


Issue Due of bonds due 
*1938-41 


Brazil 8% 
Brazil 7% 
Brazil 64% 
Brazil 642% 
Brazil 5% 
Oct. 1 12.50 

*Inclusive; amounts to be paid on each 
coupon. 

On the Rio de Janeiro 8% bonds 
payments to be made on coupons 
due April and’ October 1 are as fol- 
lows: 1938, $5,20; 1939, $5.33; 1940, 
$5,59; 1941, $6.50. 


Sinking Fund 

The payments outlined above re- 
present full payment and discharge 
of the Republic’s obligations. Pay- 
ments of bonds of $500 and $100 de- 
nominations will be one half and one 
tenth of these amounts, respectively. 
The payments do not become due 
until two years after maturity dates, 
and coupons should not be presented 
until that time. 

Letters of transmittal for the issues 
of United States of Brazil 8%, 7%, 
6%% and 5% dollar bonds and ted- 
eral district of United States of 
Brazil (City of Rio de Janeiro) 8% 
bonds, may be obtained from the 
Republic’s special agent, Dillon, Read 
& Co., 28 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 

The Brazilian Government also 
undertakes under the terms of the 
decree to make sinking fund pay- 
ments for acquisition of funding 
bonds. Dillon, Read & Co., as special 
agent is empowered to make certain 
of these acquisitions for the Govern- 
ment, 


10.00 
8.75 
8.125 
8,125 


Prior Arrangement 
* The following arrangement is in 


According to E. A. Horton, deputy 


programme yet, but 
liminary surveys are to be made. 
Municipalities where refunding 


— have been completed are as 


llows: | 
Refunding Plans Completed 
Towns 


minister, the major work in this/ Mimico 


corinection has been accomplished, 

and plans now pending may poe 

cleaned up before end of 1940. 
Total of 35 municipalities are un- 


plans 

for four of these, the towns of 
LaSalle and Riverside and the 
townships of Sandwich East and 
Sandwich West, have been approved 
by debentureholders’ committees. 
Three more, the towns of Essex 
and Tecumseh and the township of 
Dysart, are expected to reach agree- 
ments in the near future. The other 
four, all towns, Eastview, Hawkes- 
bury, Rockland and Sturgeon Falls, 
are in no position to commence a 


Can. Breweries 
Sells Bonds 


Financing Programme 
Completed With $500,- 
000 5%, Serials 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. has sold 
$500,000 of its 5% serial debentures, 
series B, to Burns Brothers & Den- 
ton Lid. Proceeds are to be used 
to strengthen working capital. It is 
Stated that this completes the com- 
pany’s financing programme. 

Canadian Breweries has $2.5 mil- 
lions of debentures authorized of 
which $1.5 million is 5%%, series A, 
sinking fund debentures, due April 1, 
1946. Of these $300,000 have been re- 
tired through a sinking fund, leav- 
ing $1.2 million outstanding. The 
series B issue consists of $500,000 of 
3%%, 4% and 4%% serial deben- 
tures, maturing in annual install- 
ments on April 1 from 1940 to 1945 
inclusive, and the latest issue which 
matures in equal annual installments 
on April 1, 1947 to 1951 inclusive, A 
maturity of $75,000 of the 3%% 
serials on April 1 reduced total out- 
standing funded debt to $2.1 millions. 

The new debentures are redeem- 
able in whole or in part at the option 
of the company at any time prior to 
maturity on 60 days’ notice at 102 up 
to and including April 1, 1941, and 
thereafter at prices decreasing one 
half of 1% up to and including April 


Funded debt of the municipalities 
under supervision totalled $87.9 
millions at the end of 1939, a reduic- 
tion of $11.2 millions from Dec. 31, 
1934, the year prior to the formation 
of the department. The per capita 
debt at $195.70 is down $46.94 in the 
period, 


I.H.E. System 


Covers Interest 


Cash Income for 1939 
Meets Debenture Inter- 
est in Fall 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Cash received by 
International Hydro-Electric System 
from its subsidiaries in 1939 for the 
first full year since 1935, was in ex- 
cess of its total cash requirements 
for regular operating expenses and 
for interest on its 6% debentures. 

Of the cash received by the system 
last year, approximately 58% was 

rom Gatineau Power Co, and 42% 
from the United States subsidiaries 
other than New England Power 
Association. No income was received 
on shares of New England Power 
held by the system. 

The right to convert the system’s 
6% debentures into class A stock ex- 
pired in accordance with the original 
— of the debentures on April 1, 

9. 


1, 1944, and thereafter until matur- 


ity at par. 


Bond Sales 


Dominion Treasury Bills 

The trend of yields on Dominion 
Treasury Bills continues downward, 
the figure of 0.739% for the $30 mil- 
lions issue sold April 15, maturing 
July 15, being the lowest since Sept. 
1, last. This compares with the pre- 
vious low of 0.742% for the $25 mil- 
lions issue sold April 1. Amount out- 
standing remains at $155 millions. 

The April 15 issue sold at an av- 
-erage discount price of 99.81398, com- 
pared with 98.81136 for the previous 
issue. 

- « * 
City of Kelowna 

Harrison & Cv., Toronto, has pur- 
chased an $85,000 issue of 3%% 20- 
year serial bonds of Kelowna, BC., 
dated April 1, 1940.*The price was 
102.33, and the cost basis 3.47 to the 
city. The bonds will be used to fin- 
ance construction of sewers. List of 
bids available is as follows: 


Harrison & Co. 
Wood, Gundy & Co. (option) .... 
‘oc & Co. 


force regarding any ey coupons] ¢ ‘y. 
i ior 
on these bonds which fell due pri Bell. 


to 1938: 

United States of Brazil 8%, 7% and 
6%% dollar bonds: Coupons which 
fell due from Dec. 31 to Oct., 1934, 
inclusive, may be exchanged for 5% 
dollar funding bonds and fractional 
certificates. Coupons which fell due 
from Dec. 1934, to Dec., 1937, inclu- 
sive, are payable in full settlement 
at rates specified under the previous 
decree, ‘These coupons may be sur- 
rendered to Dillon, Read & Co. for 
payment with letter of instruction. 

Federal District of the United 
States of Brazil (City of Rio de 
Janeiro) 8% bonds: Coupons which 
fell due from April, 1932, to Oct., 
1933, inclusive, remain unpaid and 
should be attached to the bonds. Cou- 
pons which fell due from April, 1934, 
to Oct, 1937, inclusive, are payable 
in full settlement at rates specified 
in the.previous decree. These also 
may be surrendered to Dillon, Read 
& Co., with letter of instructions. 


and co-ordinate other parts to pro- 
duce the same service at less cost. 

2. Extend merit system in appoint- 
ment and promotion of all govern- 
ment employees. 

3. Extend ceritralized purchasing 
and eliminate patronage. 

4. Reduce expenditure, taxation 
and debt. 


Bond Index 

The D.B.S. index of long-term 
Dominion of Canada bonds, at 114.9 
for week ended April 11, was up 0.5 
from the previous week. It was down 
4 points from the same week of last 
year and up 0.9 from the correspond- 
ing week of March. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
Leng-term Bond Index 
Weekly 


Latest Preceding 
Apr'sitt Mar. 2o-Apr.4 Year set 
; j pr. r 
Price ria 1144 16. 
Yield .... 723 72.9 67.3 


St. Francois Sanatorium 

Dube, Leblond & Co. is offering 
$1.1 million of debentures of Hopi- 
tal-Sanatorium St. Francois, Sher- 
brooke. The issue, dated May 1, 1940, 
includes $215,000 of 4% debentures 
to mature serially from Nov. 1, 1941, 
to Nov. 1, 1949, and $885,000 of 442% 
debentures to mature Nov. 1, 1950. 

The debentures are being offered 
at $100 plus accrued interest. Pur- 
pose of issue is to retire $90,000 of 
obligations at present outstanding; to 
purchase property adjacent to the 
hospital; and to pay for cost of con- 
struction and equipping the new 
sanatorium and hospital. 

a. * o 


Town of Bridgewater, N.S. 
Dominion Securities Corp. has 
purchased an issue of $30,000 Bridge- 
water, N.S., 4% serial debentures 
dated March 1, 1940, maturing 1941- 
70. The price was 102.12. 
~ » s 


Town of Dunnville, Ont. 

J. L. Graham & Co. has purchased 
an issue of $7,000 Dunnville, Ont., 
3%% serial debentures dated April 
1, 1940, maturing 1941-50. The price 
was 101.327. | 


Bond Tenders 


Apr. 16, County of Lanark, Ont.—$17,500, 


3%%, 10-ins. 
5 p.m., Apr. 22,,.8ch. Mun. of Lachine— 


$18,000, 4% dated May 1, 1940, redeemable 
serially May 1, 1941 to May 1, 1957. A. St. 
Denis, sec.-treas. 


MPLOYERS 
Who Need Office Help 


Try the Shaw School service — no 
charge to you or to the applicant. 
State req ents and get just the 


ou want. Ring yment 
Bureau. Ki. 3165. % 


SHAW SCHOOLS 


Weekly Record of Financing in Canada 


Manicipal— Date Issued 
Dunnville, Ont. .,......++++ ove Apr. B.... 
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Bond Issues— Date Issued 
Western Steel Products seeeeree Apr. eee 


Canadian Breweries ...sssserees Apr. see 
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OFFERINGS OF CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 
Rate Due Amount 


Offered by 
James Richardson & Sons, Cochran, Mur- 


ray & Co, 
Burns Bros. & Denton ....sc-cesensvteee 
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SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Rate Due Amount ‘ Price Yield 
3%% 1941-50 $7,000 101.227 


eves Duly 16°40 30,000,000 99.814 .739% 
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Price ' Yield 
20'5 5% 
100 


5% 1956 
5% 1947-51 
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7 [TX other, blunter words, why 
be satisfied to trail? 


Why buy a car that’s content 
to follow along—when little, if 
any, more money will put you 
in a McLaughlin-Buick up 
where the banners are flying? 


This year’s automotive style 
pattern was cut by Buick a 
good twelve months ago. 


This year’s performance 
tempo was set two years back 
when the Buick Dynaflash 


engine appeared. 


And this year’s comfort stan- 
dards still have some catching 
up to do to equal Buick’s com- 
bination of four coil springs, 
recoil-emounted Knee-Action 


coun’ unt of such claims. 
April 26 
trict 


Postal Telegraph Gets - 
Claims Hearing Set 


Applications , totalling - $934,263 
have been filed against Postal Tele- | York city. 
graph & Cable Corp. for compensa- 
tion for services rendered and re- 
nection with the company's recent] neys to 
reorganization. The company has 
already deposited $650,000 on ac-' Services, 


snes claims are 


ices 
imbursement for expenses, in con-| 7,Vits & davitse antain 
bondholders 


court to consider the applica- 
tions, The hearing will 


GASOLINE PRICES: 


Why tax yourself 29% over every dollar you spend for 


First Grade Gasoline? 


It isn’t necessary—because—the price of GOOD. RICH 
“GOLD STAR” First Grade Gasoline is 15 %c a gallon 
plus tax. It has a 78-80 octane (anti-knock) rating. And it 
equals or excels in all-round efficiency other First Grade 


Gasolines costing 29% more. 


SO WHY WASTE MONEY ? 


Get a tankful of “GOLD STAR”. 


Test it for yourself, 


What we say is so, otherwise we wouldn’t dare say it. 


“GOLD STAR” 
1S is 


A GALLON 
PLUS TAX 


CONTAINS 
-TETRAETHYL 
LEAD 


“BLUE STAR” 
13+ ie 


A GALLON 
PLUS TAX 


GOOD RICH OIL COMPANY 


Canada’s 


Largest Independent ~Oil Refinery 


Company Stations at Toronto, Hamilton, Woodstock, Welland, Windsor, Brampton, Acton, Guelph, Strat- 


ford, Sudbury, Whitby, Oshawa, Trenton, Bellevillc, Pieton, Kingston, and at dealers throughout Ontario, 


balance engines after assembly 
in search of Buick’s present 
silky smoothness. They may 
get around to making Two- 
Way Direction Signals stan- 
dard equipment instead of 
extras; they may heavyy-up 
their frames, and generally 
seek to equal Buick’s staunch- 
ness. Meantime you'll have 
those Buick blessings to enjoy. 


You'll step out front at the 
touch of an eager treadle, 
swing through the gear 
changes with light-and-easy 
finger-flicking, pilot a joyous 


and the Super’s five-foot front 


seat room. 


Eventually, perhaps, others 


may find a way to micropoise- 


traveller that does everything 
with ease matched only by its 
smartness. : 


You'll drive the value-leader— 
a car full of things that will still 
be “new” a good two years 
from now. : 

And you'll get it at prices so 
little above some of the lesser 
cars that the difference is 
more than made up by the 
additional equipment included 
in McLaughlin-Buick’s price. 
That gives you something real 
to look into. Start looking 
early—to get in on all the fun. 


Only car in the world with all these features 


* “MICROPOISED” DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE & “CATWALK-COOLING” PLUS 


GAS TANK DOOR * STRONGER NEW “DOUBLE WALL” TURRET TOP BODY BY FISHER-WITH SAFETY GLASS 
ALL AROUND * SAFETY-UNIT SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS * EASY ACTION HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION. 
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“The Financial Post. 


Member Audit Bureau ef Cireulations 


* in 
ser nmap presenting —— 


reliable 
ments, business and national affairs in Canada. 
The Financial Post has the largest paid cir- 
culation of all Canadian financial papers. 


Tue Frxancia, Post Business Year Book AnD 
Marker Survey, YEARLY, $2. 

Tue Foranctat Post Survey or Corporate Sscuai- 
Tres, YEARLY, $2. 

Tee Foranciat Post Survey oF Muves, YEARLY, 
$2. 


Drmecrory or Canapian Dmecrors AND OFFICIALS 
$8 


Tee Frxanciat Post Survey or CANADIAN OILS, 
Yearty, $1. 

Tuc Financia, Post CORPORATION 
monthly. Special prices for 
selected investor’s service. 


Service, $20 
individually 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Single insertion—$4.20 per inch. 
Contract rates upon request. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
Canada, States, Mexico, Empire, $5 
per year, a char ceunhiien, oe 


ONTREAL—Dominion Bidg., Murray R. 
= Langdon, 


cle eta a 
GREAT BRITAIN, London—Sun of Canada Bidg., 


2, 3 and 4 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1, Telegraphic 
Address, Atabek, Lesquare, London. 
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The Financial Post Editorial 
Platform for Canada 


Winning the war has become the focal point 
for national and personal effort in Canada, This 
requires full mobilization of the nation’s material 
and spiritual resources. To the fullest degree 
this should be obtained by individual effort, 
freely made. Strong national leadership will in- 
spire service and sacrifice that will reduce the 
need for regimentation and compulsion. 

The Financial Post believes such objectives 
require: 

1. Strengthening cabinet leadership by 
drawing upon Canada’s best executive 
brainpower irrespective of political con- 
siderations. 

2. Elimination of public and private waste. 

3. Pas-as-we-go financial policy. 

4. Planning the war effort with the post- 
— well as the emergency needs in 
mind, : 


In achieving these objectives the spirit of 
sacrifice and unity in Canada can be used in 
finding sound, long-term solutions to problems 
left unsolved in the idle days of peace. P 


Tourism on a Limb 

Setting up at Ottawa of a new Ministry 
of Munitions and Supply leaves a major port- 
folio—the Department of Transport —in a 
weakened position. Administration of a full- 
fledged Supply ministry is a full-time job for 
Hon. C. D. Howe. It is not to be expected that 
he should continue to be responsible for 
Transport. 

Expenditure for which the Transport de- 
partment is responsible is 18% of the peace- 
time cost of government (apart from debt 
interest.) In this department rests not only 
the.railway problem, our waterways (includ- 
ing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway), the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, civil avi- 
ation (including Trans-Canada Air Lines), 
the National Harbours Board, and the Cana- 
dian Travel Bureau. ? 

om * * 


Administration of the Canadian Travel 
Bureau is in itself a big enough job for one 
minister to handle. 

For two reasons, tourism is especially im- 
portant this year. One is that we need Ameri- 
can tourist dollars to help win the war. 
Secondly, we have an unparaileled oppor- 
tunity to act as interpreters as well as host to 
the fifteen or twenty million visitors from a 
friendly but neutral democracy whom we 
expect will visit our shores. 

Tourism got first recognition as a respons- 
ibility of federal government after a special 
enquiry. fostered by Senator Dennis of 
Halifax, The Bureau was established in 1934 
and has done good work within its limited 
appropriation and sgope. 

The war has made it even more incon- 
gruous that we treat tourism as lightly as we 
still do, We think it good business to spend 
federal funds on a fisheries department (for 
example) in the ratio of $5 for every $100 of 
product. Yet we spend only 10 cents to get 
$100 worth of tourist business. 

Last week's cabinet change seems to put 
tourism even further out on the administra- 
tive limb of government. How can this be 
remedied? 

a a © 

One way would be to set up a separate 
Tourist ministry. This has been urged by 
many responsible persons for many years, 

Another would he to create a full-time 
Minister of Transport, charged with giving 
more rather than less time to the Canadian 
Travel Bureau. 

A third possibility would be to link the 
Travel Bureau with the Foreigr Exchange 
Centrol Board for the duration of the war, 
The Board is ably and liberally staffed with 
seme of our most capable civil servants. It is 
theroughly conversant with the financial 
aspects of tourism. Teamed with an enlarged 
department “sales” effort under Leo Dolan, 
present Travel Bureau head, this combination 
might be an effective one, Close ligison 
should also be achieved between the Bureau 
and the Department of Public Information. 

Already our tourist effort looks puny 
compared with the opportunity that exists. 
Creation of a new Ministry of Supply weak- 
ens rather than strengthens the present 
set-up. 


Post-War Canada 
Speaking recently to the Empire Club in 
Toronto, J, M. Macdonnell, president of the 
National Trust Co. made some pertinent and 
wise remarks about post-war Canada, 
starts from the reasonable 
conditions after this war wil] be 


he links the important change that has taken 


place in the human factor. \ 

“The men of twenty years ago wanted to be 
demobilized. They had left their civilian life 
reluctantly and they looked forward to their 
return. Why not? They knew nothing of 
unemployment and of living on relief except 
as a thing which existed in old, and they 
thought, effete civilizations. The thought of 
being without work was never seriously pres- 
ent to their minds. E 

“Suppose we had to demobilize our men 
today, what would the situation be? 

“Many of them, alas, have experienced un- 
employment and all know too well what it 
means and how it can come out of a clear sky 
even on the most worthy and deserving. What 
do you think their feelings would be if they 
came to be demobilized and found no plan 
prepared — found that their grateful country 
had said, in effect: ‘Well, good-by and good- 
luck’?” 

Clearly it is not going to be good enough to 
leave this situation to chance. Thought and 
preparation are needed whether the war is 
short or long. If the war were to stop sud- 
denly the problem would arise at once. The 
longer it lasts the greater the need of post- 
war planning. 

Mr. Macdonnell’s point is that if the busi- 
ness community does not give some attention 
to this problem now, the alternative may be 
“an application of public controls and regula- 
tions which the business community will 
abominate.” The state socialism (and worse) 
which arose in many parts of Europe to deal 
with similar situations after the last war sug- 
gests what may happen—even in Canada. 

- * - 


Different people will have differing 
methods of attack, different ways of mak- 
ing a contribution along these lines, Mr. 
Macdonnell throws out some specific sug- 
gestions for consideration: withholding all 
possible ordinary public expenditure to pro- 
vide available means of employment when 
peace comes, (a policy which businessmen 
must vigorously support); reforestation—per- 
haps by loans made at a very low rate of 
interest or perhaps even with no interest; 
forced savings for civilians and deferred pay 
to soldiers; a wise and prudent immigration 
policy; careful consideration of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project from the long range 
view; clearing away taxation and wage rate 
difficulties which retard building ag a profit- 
able investment. 

This list is only a beginning, Each of us 
could name other approaches to this problem 
of post-war adjustment, It might be argued 
that Mr. Macdonnell’s suggestions (not all of 
which will be agreed on by everyone) are 
largely those which require the initiative of 
the State rather than of business. But they 
are mostly matters which require active busi- 
ness consideration and understanding. 

Behind them is the infportant fact that an 
ounce of co-operative planning now, as be- 
tween business and the State, may avoid a 
pound of socialistic “cure” later on. 


Humanizing Annual Reports 

The other day we learned a lot about the 
Great-West Life Assurance Co. It was an easy 
and enjoyable task. 

Our added intelligence came via a little 
booklet named “Achievement in 1939.” It 
tells in word and picture form the story of 
the company's 48th annual statement. 

Perhaps we could have learned something 
about the company’s $167 millions of assets 
or about its 235,000 policyholders by search- 
ing the forma] statistical records of the blue- 
book, It was more stimulating to be told 
about them in a human, graphic way. 

We appreciated especially the running com- 
mentary of explanation given for each item 
in the company’s accounts and balance sheet. 
And, by the way, the words “assets” and 
“liabilities” do not appear. The accounts are 
discussed in terms of “resources” and “obli- 
gations.” 

There is a place, of course, for the formal 
blue-book type of annual report which has 
been traditional for life insurance companies 
for many years, 

There is a growing opportunity for a hum- 
anized document such as this Great-West 
bulletin. It has a direct appeal to the average 
policyholder whose interest wanes rapidly 
amid the jargon of the actuary and the cost 
accountant, 


“Soaked” to Saturation 

Canadian Forum, organ of Canada’s “left- 
ists” admitted the other day that no more 
income tay could be collected from the now 
heavily taxed wealthy people of Canada. The 
“soak-the-rich” theory has been followed 
there to the saturation point. 

Here is a figure from the returns of a man 
who is not in the top brackets but who admits 
he is “comfortably well off.” J 

His income in 1939 increased $4,118 ‘over 
1938, Hig income tax is $3,738 higher, In 
short, 90% of his mereased income has 
already gone to the Government, 
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of the Week 


Financing the War 
Toronto, 


When Parliament meets in May one of its tasks, 
disagreeable but inevitable, will be to approve 
a billion-dollar wartime budget which Finance 
Minister Ralston will submit to it. The estimate 
of a billion-dollar expenditure for the next 12 
months does not‘appear extravagant when it is 
remembered that we are now spending one and 
a half million dollars a@ day on war activities 
with the trend continuing upward as the army 
and air force expands. In addition another 
$500,000,000 will be needed for ordinary admin- 
istration purposes and for relief. Ahead of the 
Canadian people, therefore, is the prospect of & 
100% increase in national spending over last 
year’s budget. It will be the highest in the 
nation’s history, the greatest previous expendi- 
ture being in 1920 when the outlay was 
$786,031,000. 

In developed resources, in the public's savings 
and in economic strength generally, Canada is 
in better shape than she was in 1914, but it 
must not be forgotten that the present conflict 
promises to be more expensive than the last 
one which cost, including demobilization, 
$1,687,408,787. 

A Finance Minister’s task is not an easy one 
at any time; in wartime it becomes the miost 
onerous and exacting in the cabinet, as may be 
judged from the fact that this year Mr. Ralston 
must decide what proportion of the billion-dollar 
budget can be raised by taxation and how best 
to do it, and what proportion is to be borrowed. 
Manifestly the war costs cannot be met on a 
pay-as-we-go basis, To do so would call for the 
doubling of the income tax, the sales tax, the 
excise ahd customs levies, This would immedi- 
ately set in motion an uncontrollable spiral of 
rising living costs and rising labor costs, the very 
conditions which must be avoided. Nor should 
the cost of the war be shifted over to future 
generations by borrowing on national loans. 
Neither would it be wise to resort to excessive 
currency inflation as a method of paying for the 
war. The ultimate cost to a nation of inflation 
is too well known for any Canadian Government 
to attempt it. 

It will be wisdom on Mr. Ralston’s part to 
utilize all three methods — taxation, borrowing 
and mild currency’ expansion, in such propor- 
tions that the burden may be most easily borne 
now and in the future, While he is mixing these 
in proper quantity in his financial mortar the 
Finance Minister should not overlook the possi- 
bilities of retrenchment in the realm of ordinary 
government expenses. The Federal administra- 
tive machine, like those in the municipalities and 
the provinces has become unduly swollen and 
costly. The public groaned under its extrava- 
gance in peacetime. Now that we are at war it 
must be deflated. There are innumerable places 
where the ordinary expenditures can be reduced 
and at the same time as this is-being done Mr. 
Ralston might lay down a few proposals for a 
broad retrenchment policy applicable not only 
to his own government but for the guidance of 
the country at large:* 


1, Reduce unemployment relief costs. 

2. No expenditure of public money on non- 
revenue producing projects by the Dominion, 
provinces or municipalities for the duration of 
the war. 

3. Reduction in ordinary expenditures by 
the perenne. governments. 

4, No new provincial taxes in wartime. 

5, No war profiteering at the expense of the 
treasury or the public, 

6, Fair wages for workmen in war-indus- 
tries but no return to the extravagant com- 

nsation paid to munitions workers in the 

it war, 


The last conflict was a 5% war. Let us limit 
this one to 2%. 


Editorials in Brief. 


Blitskrieg, like the word inflation, is one of 
those ominous words which are often used in- 
discriminately and without a precise knowledge 
or understanding of their meaning. This is the 
detinition recently given in the British Parlia- 
ment; : 

“Blitakrieg is neither a surprise attack nor 
an attack on the outbreak of war. It means the 
use of all the available resources and of ali 
stocks, almost irrespective of losses, in one 
tremendous, sustained attack at the decisive 
objective.” 

2 s = 

Summarizing last week’s desperate attack on 
Scandinavia, the New York Times reported 
America's “watchful waiting” policy as “yn- 
changed” by Europe's widening conflict. 

But in its editorial columns the Times makes 
no bones about the significance to America of 
this latest example of Nazi tyranny. Says the 
Times: 

“To eonsider the Scandinavian war as a mat- 
ter of distant outposts near our hemisphere is 
to bury our heads in the sands of unreality. 
What we in the United States are witnessing 
is the most serious threat yet attempted against 
British sea power and the very existence of 
Britain and France as world empires. 

“The attack that has obliterated Denmark 
and brought the swastike as “far north as 
Narvik, 1,000 miles from Berlin, is in reality 

» a drive for supreme power jn Europe. Upon 
the amount of unexpended energy behind that 
drive, upon the courage and skill of Allied 
resistance, the future way of life of millions 
may well depend at this moment,” 


Sayings of the Week . . . 


“I see no reason for our entering the. war-—as 
yet,”-~-Kleanor Roosevelt, ‘ 


“Time is not on our side; time is a neutral 
unless we make it fight for us.”~-Paul Reynaud. 


"IT have studied harder at mili plans in the 
last twenty years than I ever did at school,"— 
Brigadier General C..W. Odlum. 


“It is not at all certain that we shall win this 
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BETTER GET ON THE JOB, OFFICER! 


Post-Scripts . . 


Action for Air Arm 

A week ago last Sunday, James 
S. Duncan, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Massey-Harris Co., 
was holidaying in California. He 
got a_ tele- 
gram from 
Hon. Norman 
Rogers, Min- 
ister of De- 


He jumped 
into an air- 
plane. Not 
many hours 
later was sit- 
ting in the 
minister’s of- 


job J. 8. DUNCAN 

Mr. Duncan has been doing things 
that way all his life. He is a man 
of action. He likes things done well 
-and in a hurry. 

Word of his appointment as asso- 
ciate acting deputy minister of 
National Defense in charge of 
aviation, came through late last 
Thursday night from Ottawa. Early 
Friday morning, staff officers drove 
up to his office ahd whisked him 
away on an inspection trip of the 
Camp Borden and St. Thomas air 
training facilities. He had already 
begun his three months job of put- 
ting pep and punch into Canada's 
air effort, © 

* = *. 

Except for time off with the Royal 
Field Artillery in the last war (he 
started as a gunner and ended as 
captain and adjutant), Mr. Duncan 
has been in the agricultural imple- 
ment business ever since he was 
born. His Scottish father represented 
a British farm implement firm in 
Paris, later becoming the Massey- 


-| Harris representative in France. 


As a lad of 17, Jim Duncan was 
sent as office bay to the Berlin office 
of Massey-Harris — then over to 
Canada to push trucks around the 
big main plant at Toronto, (Actor 
Raymond Massey wag there also, by 
the way.) Subsequently he was the 
company’s manager in Europe and 
manager in Argentina before com- 
ing to Canada in 1085 as general 
manager. 

He speaks English, German, 
French and Spanish “like a native,” 
can converse in Portuguese and get 
along nicely in Italian. 

. - * 

Nowadays this cosmopolitan 
“new” Canadian lives in one of the 
most modern homes in Canada, 
Entirely functional in design, severe 
and unconventional, it makes effec- 
tive use of glass, concealed lighting, 
quiet color tones, The furniture is 
built to fit the floor plan of the 
different rooms, He and his wife 
have acquired the continental way 
ef living, organizing the day withe 
out pressure or excitement so as to 
enjoy a full day’s work and a full 
day’s enjoyment in living. 

Much of his travelling ig done by 
alrplane,. In February, he held a 
series of branch conferences in 
western Canada reaching all of 
them by plane. Last year when he 
visited South Ameriea on a periodic 
business trip he flew most of the 
way. 

Since coming to Canada he hes 
had plenty of opportunity to prove 
his aptitude for dealing with gov- 
ernments and government officials. 
Many times his company has been 
the subject of legislative forays into 
the whys and er of the 
farm implement/business. 

The new defense appointment is 
only for three months, whether Mr. 
Duncan will be needed after that 
time or will be persuaded to stay 


war, It is quite certain that we can win it,"—| ° 
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only headed .the Department of 
Commerce as a professor, but he 
has given hours of what would 
have been leisure time trying to 
place his students. He is a strong 
believer in the theory that there is 
the right job for the right man. 

Born in Nova Scotia Prof. Mac- 
Donald’s study of economics goes 
back to days when he entered St 
Francis Xavier College. He receiv- 
ed his B. A. there in 1923. From 
there he went to the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business; here 
he received his master’s degree in 
1925. After leaving Harvard he 
was on the staff of ‘Dalhousie Uni- 
versity for two years and on the 
staff of St. Francis Xavier for one 
year, Harvard saw him again as the 
instructor in Foreign Trade in the 
business school. Dalhousie called 
him in 1929 and he assumed the 
position of head of the Department 
of Commerce until 1937 when he 
undertook the task of organizing 
and administrating the University 
of Manitoba’s Commerce Depart- 
ment, He is 38 years old. 

His wife is a French Acadian. She 
has taken an active part in the 
activities of the Women’s Associa- 
tion at the university. She has also 
been on the executive of the Mani- 
toba branch of the Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild and an officer of 
L’Alliance Francaise. 


First Deputy . 

G. King Sheils is to be Canada's 
first Deputy Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. 

In case you don’t know, he’s a 
Maritimer who spent most of his 
business life in Ontario, lived for 
three years at Regina. He’s been 
in the grocery, footwear, tire,- mail 
order, merchandising, and small- 
wares businesses at various times 
in his career, 

Unknown to most people, Mr, 
Shiels. slipped quietly into the War 
Supply Board picture last January 
as director of administration. He's 
not quite 
sure how he 
eame to be 
picked for 
the job ex- 
cept that 
when warjs 
broke out he 
offered his ¥: 


ment of Na- 
tional De- 
fense. He had 
seen service 
in many ca- 
pacities in 
the last war G. K. SHEILS 
and was anx- 

ious te do his bit this time, if need- 
ed. His job has been (and still is) 
to “keep the wheels moving.” 

o ° . 

The name “Sheils” reveals that 
his father was an Irishman, He had 
eome te Canada as a lad of 20 
and. settled on a farm near Gage- 
town, New Brunswick. He mafried a 
local girl, George Kingsley Sheils 
was born on the farm, educated at 
the grammer school and took @ 
short course in business college. 

At 14, he got a job as clerk in 
the firm of George E. Barber, whole- 
sale grocers in Saint John. He stay- 
ed with the grocery business fer six 
years until the war came along. 
Having joined a al militia unit 
(the @3nd Saint. Fusiliers) a 
year earlier, he enlisted for active 
service and went overseas with the 
12th battalion. At Christmas time, 
1914 he earned a captaincy in the 
Royal Montreal regiment. Later he 
was wounded at’ the Somme and 
invalided home, 

After the war he joined the Ames, 


David Gibson, then vice-president 
in charge of merchandising at the 
Toronto store. 

In June, 1930, he started in busi- 
ness for himself as an industrial 
research expert, reorganizing ailing 
business enterprises. He came in 
contact with General S Wares 
Corp. joining that firm as assistant 
general manager in 1931. Since Ot- 
tawa requisitioned his services last 
January he has been on leave of 
absence-from the firm—expects to 
remain so “for the duration,” 

Apart from business, one of Mr. 
Sheils hobbies is the Boy Scouts. 
He is vice-president of the execu- 
tive committee for Ontario. For the 
past two years has been Commis- 
sioner for the Toronto Centre area. 
He is a past president of the Opti- 
mist Club. 

He and his family have taken a 
House in Ottawa for the summer, 


Leo Labelle, Regina’s board of 
trade president as well as the city’s 
postmaster, is an example of a young 
easterner going West on somebody’s 

advice and 

making good. 

Back in 1906 

when Col. 

4 George Ross, 

4 the superin- 

tendent of 

' Toronto’s 

<u postal serv- 

ice, sought a 

man for a 

position at 

Regina, he 

discussed the 

matter with 

the postmas- 

ter at Morris- 
burg. 

Saskatche- 
wan and Al- 
berta had been given the status of 
provinces only a year previous. In 
those days when history was being 
made rapidly in the West, Leo La- 
belle was helping the Morrisburg 
postmaster after school and on Sat- 
urdays. The Morrisburg postmaster 
thought of young Labelle and men- 
tioned him to the Toronto official, 
Labelle was busy sorting mail with- 
in a very few hours after his arrival 
in Regina. 


LEO LABELLE 


* + se 

Mr. Labelle has grown with Re- 
gina, As the city grew he improved 
his own position until he beeame 
assistant to the postmaster. When 
John Nicoll retired in 1932 he suc- 
ceeded him, 

Postal worries sre just part of Mr, 
Labelle’s interest in life. He has 
fostered the Young Men's Board of 
Trade and kept it active and useful 
as possible, What to de with trouble- 
some boys, dramatics and gardening 
fre other interests of Mr. Labelle. 
Not so Jong ago he made a triple 
play. by helping the lada of the In- 
dustrial school stage a play under 
sponsorship ef the Young Men's 
Board of Trade for a publie benefit. 

Mr. Labelle was born in Merris- 
burg. There he obtained his early 
education. He left the East with an 
undisturbed mind and has kept it 
much the same through the years, 
Mr, Labelle may not he partial te 
the sayingg of Confucius but he 
approves the philosophy “have two 
ears and one mouth.” Mr, Labelle 
prefers to listen, 

He is prominent in Knights of 
Columbus, the Canadian Club. He 
is married, hag two daughters and is 
glad neither of them collect stamps. 

Recently he assisted in taking the 
soldier vote for the federal election 
in western Canada. 


Other People’s - 
Views ... 


Poor Pa 
Ottawa Citeen 

Of all the building trades in Can- 
ada, character building seems to be 

" lowest pelt. « re 
ceording to fi es presen to 
the Onuarie sscehary Bchools con- 
Br the besser abi eee one’ 

c 

less than $10 a week 


in 1088, with but slight improvement | ¢¢ 


since. 


-ting their 


re 


elt 


Now is the time to impress 
men the safety rules ond the a 
methods of avoiding accidents, be. 
cause later when they have become 
familiar with their Surroundings, 
they will be more liable to disregarg 
safety instructions. 
ALEXANDER TAYLOR. 

Toronto. 


As Others 
seeUs .... 


Our Electoral System 
Chesley Enterprise 

A chart prepared by The Financia} 
Post shows the vote given the varioug 
parties in the six elections since 1921, 
along with the number of members 
elected, and it reveals some rather 
surprising results. 

In three elections—1921, 1935 ang 
1940—the Conservatives got about 
the same percentage of votes, 31%, 
yet it gave them only 16% of the seats 
in 1940 and 1935, as compared with 
20% in 1921. 

With proportional representation 
in effect in Canada, the position of 
the parties in the new House of 
Commons would be entirely differ. 
ent. Instead of 175 Liberals to 4 
Conservatives, there would be some. 
thing like 125 Liberals to 90 Conser. 
vatives. 

With 245 members to be elected in 
Canada, and with about five milliog 
votes cast, this means that every 
20,000 votes should elect a member, 
If such a system were followed, Mr, 
Stevens and his Reconstruction party 
would have gotten 19 seats in the 1935 
election when they polled 384,000 
votes and elected only one member, 
Anybody and everybody could start 
up a party, and, by getting 20,000 
votes, could elect a member. It 
would be confusion worse confound- 
ed. The ridings would not elect a 
member — they would be decided 
from headquarters. 

Our ‘present system is not perfect, 
but it ig a fairly good one, The 
riding is supreme, and a member 
must get more votes than anyone 
elsé in the riding. That is fair 
enough, even if a different result 
would be gotten if the total vote were 
divided into the number of members 
to be elected. 


Baillie’s Feat 
Orillia Packet and Times 

The Financial Post recalls Canada's 
part in training air pilots in the first 
Great War, furnishes an interesting 
background to the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan now being 
launched. To many of the younger 
gentration, it will be news that Can. 
ada played so large a part in train- 
ing the pilots that won such distinc- 
tion for this Dominion in France end 
Flanders, The whole scheme was 
conceived and executed with the 
initiative decision, speed and thor- 
oughness that marked Sir Joseph 
Flavelle’s administration of the Im- 

perial Munitions Board, 
story has a local aspect, from 
the fact that Sir Frank Baillie, who 
headed the company which perform- 
ed the remarkable feat of erecting 
and bringing into operation an air- 
plane factory between the middle of 
January and the lst of Apri], 1917, 
made hig summer home at Atheriey. 
His feat aroused widespread atten- 
tion, especially in the United States, 
where there had been delays in ie 
ane factories inte 
production, the American Gove 
ernment sent representatives te 
Toronto to learn from Sir Frank how 

he had done it, 


Even now there should be devised 
gome way to prevent this report from 
fulfilling the legend which attaches 
by melancholy ent to such 
means of initiating reform: Refer it 
to a Roya] Commiasion and forget it 


Cad Liver Oil 
Windsor Star 

Chemists are now working out 
methods of refining oil from eed and 
halibut cgught by Canadian fisher 
men. Importations of the product 
have been veduced because of the 
warfare in the North Sea. It is be 
lieved that Canada will be able 
meet her own needs. 

There is ng reason why just # 
good cod and halibut liver oi! cannot 
be produced from fish caught by 
Canadians, as from any other fis 
It is a by-product of the fishing ie 
dustry that should have been de 
veloped heretofore. It is one com 
modity in which Canada should be 
self-sufficient, 


Bacon For Britain 
Calgary Herald 

Sooner or later the war will end 
and many countries will be seeking 
a market for their surplus hogs }4 
Great Britain. If Canada has the 
foresight to. gain favor* with the 
people of the Motherland with high 
quality bacon, this country will be 
able to hold @ large share of that 
market after the war. If not, Cana 
dian farmers may just as well decide 
on a drastic reduction in their hog 
production, 


StopMelf . .. : 


Under the caption “Twenty-Five 
Years Ago,” the Ottawa Jo 
publishes the following echo 
uine chicanery from its issue of 
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Current business 2c! 
D.B.S. index of business 
for week ended April 6, aim 
above previous week and 
above last year. 

Railway carloadings 
ended April 6 higher 
vious week and last year: t 
year to date up 15%. 

Railway earnings for { rs 
of April above 1939 for bot 
Cumulative for 1940 to d 
28% and 21% for C.N_R. ang 
respectively. 
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be doing 
something 
much .more.. 
vigorous, ¢ 


ese men are 
ifter months 
years of 
en ae 
St accidents as 
of aki 


and in 


have attach- ) 

ed them- 

selves to the 

Volun- 

teer Auxili- 

ary Drivers 

Corps — an 

os gan ee 

ation which , KIRK 

has launched on were 
itself in several cities. They are 
learning to drive ambulances or 
.| trucks, and not merely to drive 
%*\ | them, but also to doctor them when 


doubled at $1.13 a share. 


Brantford Roofing 
Business Good 
Bond Exchange Under 
Way With Int. on New) 
Bonds to Be Paid May 1 
Brantford Roofing Co. reports an 


A.EAMESECO. 


LimiTeD 
Business Established 1889 


. TORONTO 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria NewYork Londen, Eng 
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For War Supplies | § All Systems Gain| ome thir twee want ore, bby fonds" | Dae 
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. ‘ + Power consumption reported b: 
Extension of Industrial Plants Necessitated by | Hyaro-Electric Power Commnieslon 
f of Ontario continues to climb. Im- 
War Work—Backward Weather Impedes Retail provement is particularly marked in 
‘ge °. e Ps portant ustrial gection 
p lom Trade—Australian Restrictions Hit Exports | covered by the otiageey “system. 
nh is the logical ogo tee 4 In primary 1 i- 
; safety Greater activity in the war zone is expected to increase the call| sions veda to avers, he ee: 
be instructed that the - on Canadian industry for munitions and supplies, * Advance reports| creases in peak load for March. The 
tenia Pons LEON the from Ottawa indicate that British orders approximating $25 millions range from 259% for northern 
yee wile the oa of will be placed in the near future, enre Gee Saaaee eae 2 
ion of his departmen Establishment of a Department of Munitions and Supply by the|173%. 
oe to accept the Canadian Government reflects speeding up of Canada’s own war] In the combined primary and sec- 
« the safety of these efforts. Consequently enlarged production of all kinds of war materials} ondary loads, Niagara system is up 
me in Canada appears certain. Preparations for this are.seen in the pose Boat on Bay vege oy 
y rules and the surest plans for plant extension by a number of concerns already engaged The peal gered ae 
ee ‘ae be- in war orders. Thunder Bay, are lower. 
mabe a ake andir Other classes of building are also showing an increase over aj Comparative figures for March 
ore liable to disregard year ago. follow: 
tions The expansion in contracts awarded, and $ther projects believed eee eee ere? 
under consideration are expected to take up some of the slack as 
regards employment in the building trades, This class of worker is 
still finding it difficult to get a job. The same thing applies to unskilled 
workers and the white collar classes. Skilled metal workers, however, 
continue to find their services in good demand. 
> > . 


88,472 1 

198,988 \ 158,082 
-_-_o-o- 
1,658,084 1,409,838 


Trade at retail stores recently has been affected adversely by cold 
weather. Purchases of spring goods, while showing some improve- | Georeian 
ment, are still disappointing in comparison with expectations. Mer-|N 
chants say that the effect of the weather is noticeable on fine days 
when demand for warm™weather lines increases substantially. 

Sales of plumbing materials, steel, sheet metal and iron fencing 
is reported as good. Movement of paints, varnishes, etc., is fairly 
satisfactory at Montreal and Toronto. In the Maritimes, a good demand 
for lumber is reported. Logging operations are near completion but 
pit-prop cutting is continuing. Sales of automobiles, mqtor accessories 
and gas and oil continue above last year. 

* * . 


219,005 
1,871,377 


Hudson’s Bay Co. 


Profit Down 
Represents Third Sue- 
cessive Decline—To Pay 
1%tWAM ~ 


Substantial reduction in net trad- 
ing profit is reported by the Hudson's 
Bay Co. for year ended Jan. 31, 1940. 
Figure of £72,269 is down over £38,000 

‘from the previous year. This is the 
third successive decline. 

A dividend of 1% from trading and 
1%% from land sales has been de- 
clared on common stock, payable 
June 10 to shareholders of record 
May 20. Dividend from land sales is 
not subject to income tax. 

Last previous payments were 242% 


1,831,068 


Canada’s export trade is running into some difficulty. Further 
restrictions have been invoked by Australia against imports from non- 
sterling countries which includes Canada. Articles exported by 
Canada to Australia affected by the latest order include electrical 
apparatus, certain vehicle parts, canned fish and certain classes of 
machinery. Regulations have also been passed by the Canadian 
Government restricting trading with Denmark and part of Norway 
and Sweden. 

Commodity futures have shown an upward trend in the United 
States based on anticipation of heavier requirements for war materials. 
This in turn is based on expectation of more active wer operations 
which, it is expected, will definitely check the business decline in 


they get out of kilter. 

You'll see some very interesting 
and unposed photographic illustra- 
tions of these valiant women in the 
April issue of Mayfair Magazine— 
women in overalls, all very earnest- 
ly at work. These young women 
shine brightly in exclusive social 
sets—in Toronto, London, Windsor 
and Montreal. They bear distin- 
guished family names. ; 

2 “* + s 


Fashion Shows 


Do fashion shows as put on by de- 
partment stores pay for themselves? 
Or are they just-entertainment and 
a form of sales promotion lacking 
any obvious or traceable sales re- 
sults? Well, in the case of Dupuis 
Fréres, Montreal, their fashion 
shows make quick sales, says Style- 
wear. Thus, one manufacturer 
whose coats were shown at a recent 
Dupuis Fréres\Fashion Show receiv- 
ed 17 orders for one coat within a 
few days after its showing. 

Dupuis Fréres run these fashion 
shows expertly, Each show lasts 
two and a quarter hours. Sales girls 
in -various departments of the store 
assist variously. Picked members 
of the staff from millinery, bag and 
glove departments assist the mani- 
kins to collect the accessories that 
harmonize with the 5 or 10 costumes 
worn—this to economize time. Four 
thousand persons may be accom- 


. The task 
of compiling and keeping up to date 
this directory is a heavy one. It 
calls for ceaseless vigilance. The 
practical value of the directory is 
suggested in an editorial preface, 
which says: “Year by year many 
changes and improvements in de- 
signs are effected in the power plant 
field., Altttough during the last few 
years full advantage has not been 
taken of these improvements, it is 
anticipated that @efore long a large 
amount of existing equipment will 
be replaced by that of more mod- 
ern design.” Canada’s war effort 
will assuredly accelerate this work 
of replacement. Ys 

epee 


Canadian Cottons . 
Strike is Ended 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—St. Croix plant of 
Canadian Cottons Ltd. has been re- 
opened after a decision of the ‘work- 
ets to end a three weeks strike. Mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers 
Federation, numbering between 400 
and 500, voted to accept the recom- 
mendations of a delegation limiting 
the bargaining power of the union 
to its membership. The company has 
to recognize the unionization 


excellent volume of business and 


good prospects. The ny has 
nt portion of the 


supplied an im 

roofing and other materials needed 
for much of the construction involy- 
ed in Canada’s war effort. Much of 


this hag been of a temporary nature, 


requiring roofing and siding materi- 


als of a type made by Brantford 
Roofing. 

Company officials express gratifi- 
cation that the National Housing 
Plan is continuing although restrict- 
ed to houses costing $4,000 and less. 


It is in this group that products of. 


Brantford Roofing find their greatest 
proportionate use, ~“ 

The company is completing ex- 
change of the new securities being 
given to its bondholders as a result 
of the reorganization approved last 
December, The exchange of new 
securities is now under way. 

Under the plan, bondholders re- 
ceived in payment of the $26 of un- 
paid interest per $100 bond, as at 
Nov, 1, 1939, a cash payment of $6.50 
and a new 5% bond of $20. Interest 
rates on the bonds have been re- 
duced from 64% to 5%. 


Gaspesia Sulphite 
Cuts More Timber 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Lumbering opera- 
tions in the Gaspe district of Quebec 
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Invest by Mail | 


You can discuss your investment problems 
with us safisfactorily by mail. Many of our 
clients deal with us exclusively in this manner. \ 
Write us today for a list of offerings or for 
information concerning your present holdings. 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, Weir « Co, 
Metropolitan Building, Terente 


Telephone: Glela o160 
Correapondente in New York and London, Bug. 
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Ottawa 
Hamiltes 


Moatread 


The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
F 3 


agreed , i 

of the mill on this basis, Provided 
the vote favorg the union, negotia- 
tions will be taken up with the gen- 
eral manager, W, B. Boyd, relative 
to other matters in dispute. 


en they polled 384,000 
ected only one member, 
d everybody could start 
and, by getting 20,000 
Hh elect a member. It 
nfusion worse confound- 
dings would not elect a 
they would be decided 
uarters. 
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fairly good one, The 
ipreme, and a member 
ore votes than anyone 
p rtiding. That is fair 
n if a different result 
tten if the total vote were 
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from trading and 1% from land sales 
made May 15, 1939. 


he Uni tates. 

the United Sta modated at one time on the fashion 
floor. At the recently held spring 
revue no fewer than 85 costumes 
were modelled before audiences 
aggregating 12,000 persons. The 
dresses, coats, suits and hats were 
shown on 12 manikins — three 
juniors, one matron, and girls and 
young women ranging from 14 to 
18 years. There were 15 Canadian 
manufactufers of coats represented 
in the showing, an equal Sumber of 
dress manufacturers and four 
makers of sportswear. With the ex- 
ception of one or two imported 
French models, everything featured 
was all-Canadian merchandise, 

The Canadian dress industry, says 
Stylewear, is wey definitely and 
successfully supplying the home 
market with a very large portion of 
its requirements. 
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centring on Chandler, have been 
particularly favorable this season, 
due to the extensive lumbering = 
erations of the Gaspesia Sulphite Co. 


Edmenten, Alta. 
e ' Alta. 
° Sask. 
Saskateen, Gask. 
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Business Indicators meg 


Current business active, with Totals for first quarter up 7% and 
D.B.S. index of business activity 26% respectively, 
for week ended April 6, almost 2% Flour and wheat exports for first 
above previous week and slightly three months up 94% and 26% re- 
above last year. spectively from 1939. 

Railway carloadings for week Newsprint production in March 
ended April 6 higher than in pre- 14% above last year. 
vious week and last year; total for Ca ah up 18% in 
year to date up 15%. aneeetr, _ ae 

Railway earnings for first week 7 a : 
of April above 1939 for both roads. Bond sales in Canada down in 
Cumulative for 1940 to date up March about 30% from year ago. 
28% and 21% forC.N.R.andC.P.R, Total for three months up 62%. 
respectively. Trend of business shown by The 

Automobile production in March Financial Post Business Index and 
slightly down for both passenger following key. factors, new items 

forthe week being marked thus * 


cars and trucks from year ago. 
Mar.30 Mar.94 Mar. 16 ‘Apr. 8/38 
14 105.9 102. 


Quebec Textile Groups 
Confer on Wage Basis 


From Our Own Correspendent 

MONTREAL.—Representatives of 
Quebec's textile workers and oper- 
ators are conferring, under the 
chairmanship of officers of the Que- 
bec Fair Wage Board, witha view 
to bringing about a complete revi- 
sion of the fair wage ordinances 
enacted by the Duplessis Govern- 
ment. 

Differences between the employ- 
ers and employees were not of a 
serious nature. According to Gus- 
tave Francq, vice-chairman of the 
Fair Wage Board, no difficulties are 
expected in reaching an agreement, 
Both parties admit the need for 
complete revision of existing collec- 
tive labor agreements and of the 
ordinances which enforce them. 


The Home Front 


Ask For Books 

An appeal has been received from 
soldiers in England for “books about 
Canada” by Canadian Legion War 
Services, Inc., organized partly to 
provide facilities for education over- 
seas, 

Provision of literature for boys in 
England is said Se eee 
important as many must be 
apent in barracks due to blackouts. 
A committee of women under the 
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e it, CONSTRUCTION— 
Contracts awarded... : 
Cement, bbis.. .. . (Dee,) 


AGRICULTURE— 
Flour prod,, bbis. . . (Feb.) 
eFiour exp., bbls. ... (Mar.) 
Wheat exp., bush. ,, (Mar.) 
Cattle salese ....... (Mar.) 
Hog salese 
SEA PISHERIES—t 
Catch, cwts. ...¢.-+. (Feb.) 
Landed value + 
NEWSPRINT— 
sProduction, tons .,. 
Exports, tons 
MINING AND OILS . 
eCoa! prod., tons ... (Fah.) 
eCoa! imports, tens ., (Feb.) 
Geld pred., fine az «Dez.! 
eCrude oil pred., bbl, (Jan.) 486,859 
Crude oi] imp., bbl. ‘Feb.) 1,432,229 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(Feb.)— 
Tota! monthly, 1,000 kw.h.'s 2,367,031 
FOREIGN TRADE—¢ 
Imports ... ,...... (Reb) 91,041,553 
sExports ..... (Mar.) 83,466,190 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
Dressed lumber exp.: 
1,000 bd. ft. .. .,, (Feb.) 
. ethees, prod., pr. ... (Peb.) 
‘ oon etten imports, Ib, ‘Pehb.! 
-product of the fishing in Raw rubber imp., lb, (Feb.) 
at should have been cee fiserette cons, Ne.t (Feb.) 
‘ : : OfM« gar manufactured .. Ib. 
etofore. It is one Cc FINANC 4 bt 


» which Canada should be Bank debitst (Feb.) $ 9,055,217 
ent. (Mar.) $ 91,910 


Selling the Baby 

George Dando of Dando’s Drug- 
store, Galt, began several years ago 
to focus his salesmanship on babies 
—via their mothers, and today he 
has more “baby” business than any 
other Galt druggist, says Drug Mer- 
chandising. Here's the explanation 
of his technique: He gets a list of 
births in the neighborhood at regu- 
lar intervals from the city hall. 
Then he sends each baby @ small 
gift, accompanied by a letter to its 
mother—a letter which mixes bual- 
ness with sentiment, for it tells the 
mother that Dando’s is local head- 
quarters for baby supplies, and lists 
various baby items; a baby-weigh- 
ing service is offered, gratis, of 
course, and a record is kept of each 
baby’s weight. Each baby is as- 
signed a rate page and the 
child’s weight at progressive ages is 
recorded. en the baby's first 
birthday arrives, it reeeives a birth- 
day eard from Dando's. Along with 


TREND OF BUSINESS— Apr.6 
Weekly index af op oe D.B.S. ions , os 10 ‘ = 
, 20d ndex no. .... 3 . . f 
Commodity prices son Bene aa 
The Financial Post business index 131.2 113.0 
Retail sales index no, .,...+ esaees tei . 87.5 7? 
eDept. store sales index NO, «eres 75.4 . , 89.3 71. 
Wholesale sales index no, ....... ge00 f - 98.2 « 74.5 
Country stere (% ehange pr, yr.) +40 ‘- —6.0 
MPLOYMENT Index No’s., D.B.S. Dee. 1 ear Age 
my 122.7 — 


All industries 
122.2 
2,193 


Manufacturing a0" 3.383 
Wage earners, no. in 8 
$17.72 $17.06 


Living costs weekly budget .«.. 


RAILWAY8— 
eCarloadings (week Apr. 6) 
2C.N.R. cross (week Apr. 7) 
eC.P.R. gross (week Apr. 7) 
C.N.R. net revenue (Feb.) 
C.P.R. net revenue (Feb.) 
IRON AND STEEL—(Feb.)— 
Pig iron production (tons) 
Stee] ingots and castings 
BOG, sce ccagnteeen (tens) 


AUTOMOBILES--(Number)-— 


Passenger Cars: 
Domestic sales* .. (Feb) 
(Mar.) 


(Feb.) 
Mar.) 


38,085 

3,370,862 

2,432,000 

@1,287,342 

1,072,421 233,367 
87,032 


140,343 


191,735 
* 906,839 , 


41,333 

77,178 
9,302 

35,007 
2.995 


11,636 
20,947 


14,595 
37,883 


4,178 


4,507 
12,688 


1,185 


7,780 
12,025 


2,074 


4,587 4,860 14, 
4,781 6, ists 


(Feb) $ 2,218,543 1,648,774 8,978,011 
(Feb.) $ 1,969,380 1,271,568 8,772,087 


eFactory output ., 
Trucks and Busesi 

Domestic sales* ,. 
eFactory output .. 
eExpdrts 

Financing: 

Used 
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220,648 
153,436 


1,299,078 
430,806 
435,171 
533,166 

1,343,257 


2,214,174 


‘Mar.) 241,879 
187,869 
1,494,882 
457,642 
432,896 


4,601,153 


84,122,918 
199,135,561 


4,893,174 


142,145,698 
246,634,098 


285,195 
4,353,090 
31,601,104 
18,774,707 


1,134,061 
122,751,496 


280,267 
3,373,727 
14,909,151 
9,673,927 


+ 817,808 
64,449,580 


Once you've tried a long tall drink mixed with Canada Dry’s 

~ Sparkling Water, you'll be through with carbonated tep water 
for life. You'll find this great mixer brings out an extra measure 
of favour you never knew was there! It’s really a distinctive 
club soda. 

The reason is Canada Dry’'s special process, “Pin-point” Car- 
bonation, that gives this water millions of extra, tinder bubbles 
and that 24-hour “Champagne” sparkle! Important too, alka- 
lizing ingredients are added to help counteract acidity, promote 
good health. 

Take home a bottle today and discover for yourself the mixer 
that makes the last swallow qs zestful as the first sip! 
Be thrifty, buy the new, easy-to-carry, handy home 
carton of three large family-size battles. 


CANADA DRY'S 


SPARKLING WATER 
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War is Forcing Action 
On Jobless Retraining 


Double Necessity of Cutting Relief Outlay and 
Mobilizing Nation’s Man Power to the Full 


Pressing Government to Deal With Problem 
From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA. — Under pressure of 
wat, the Government is seeking to 
grapple with the problem of re- 
training unemployable reliefees for 
useful work. 

Several reasons are compelling the 
Cabinet to face up to the problem 
of unemployment and, for the pres- 
ent, to forget about the constitutional 
difficulties which hitherto have 
made action impossible. 

The cost of the war in the fiscal 
year just beginning will be $600 mil- 
lions. which is more than the normal 
Dominion budget. And despite war 
effects, relief costs have swung up- 
ward rather than fallen off. Notwith- 
standing the marked improvement 
in business and employment, the Do- 
minion spent $38,182,812 on unem- 
ployment relief from Sept. 1, 1939 
to Feb. 29, 1940, against $21,179,480 
for the corresponding period of 
1938-39. 

Relief Still a Problem 

While the number of fully em- 
ployables on relief did not increase 
as much last winter as usual, the 
number did increase. There were 
125.407 fully employable pefsons on 
relief last September; 125,147 in Oc- 
tober; 132,903 in November; 146,800 in 
December. This is the last month for 
which statistics are available, but 
the peak of unemployment usually 
comes in March or April. 

It is as clear as daylight that the 
war will not automatically solve the 
unemployment problem. This fact 
is causing some disillusionment here 
but it is now generally recognized. 

The rate of expenditure already 
given shows that unemployment cost 
the nation (provincial and municipal 
expenditures included) about $100 
milliogs in the last fiscal year. The 
Dominion Government realizes that 
the country cannot finance the war, 
unemployment relief on this scale, 
and the ordinary budget. Moreover, 
a shortage of skilled labor is now 
impending which would tend to slow 
down the war effort. 


Labor Supply 

Paralleling the financial difficulty 
is concern over the possibility of a 
labor shortage when. war activity 
and production gets into high gear. 
Such a shortage does not appear to 
be immediately impending, and 
some steps have been taken to avert 
one if and when demand is intensi- 
fied and labor reserves begin to show 
signs of depletion. But it is never- 
theless a potential future difficulty 
and one that must be taken into ac- 
count and insured against as far as 
possible. ; 

There is always the harrassing 
thought that the country’s maximum 
production of natural resources and 
industrial output will in large degree 
be the measure of Canada’s maxi- 
mum war effort and will bring with 
it the necessity of wrestling with the 
danger of inflation. Obviously every 
pair of hands that can be added to 
production means a definite gain in 
war power. 

‘two Viewpoints 

Two points of view are in evidence 
here, In some quarters it is believed 
that maximum employment of avail- 
able lebor will be reached as early 
as July or August, that anyone out 
of work then will be either unwill- 
ing or unable to work. This view is 
predicated on estimates that among 
those presently jobless there is a 
hard core of about 125,000 persons 
who, regardless of the category in 
which they appear in relief statistics, 
are in fact unemployable. 

The other point of view, held by 
most of the Cabinet, is that to write 
off these 125,000 people as unemploy- 
able is to admit a major defeat. 
Granted, there are difficulties in the 
way of refitting them for work. But 
it is felt these difficulties must be 
surmounted alike in the interest of 
the country and of our war obliga- 
tions. 

It is argued that Canada cannot 
exert her full potential of either fin- 
ance or war supply production if 
Canadians, in addition to the bur- 


dens of war, must shoulder so large 
a burden of human deadwood. And 
if 125,000 or any substantial part of 
them can be added to the working 
population it will vastly increase our 
war power, Indeed, the labor of 50,- 
000 pairs of hands might mean all 
the difference. 


’ Relief Grants Cut 


The recent announcement that Do- 
minion exenditures on relief are to 
be severely cut is but the first in- 
dication of*a new assault on the 
problem. The Dominion has 
negotiations for new relief 
ments with the provinces. In the last 
fiscal year direct relief cost Ottawa 
$26 millions, which is 40% of the total 
payments, 

Ottawa does not intend to cut the 
percentage of contribution but to fix 
a maximum expenditure which will 
reduce the outlay by about 50%. 
Other Ottawa relief expenditures, 


‘|for public works and various 


schemes, probably will run to $20 
millions. By cutting all expendi- 
tures in two, Ottawa can save up- 
wards of $22 millions and can com- 
pel a more éfficient administration 
all round. 


Re-training Needed 


And yet Ottawa knows that a 
comprehensive scheme of rehabilita- 
tion is essential if the hard core of 
unemployables is to be reduced. 
Obviously the war offers no direct 
solution. In recent relief statistics 
only about 36% of those listed as 
“fully employable” were men of 
military age, from 20 to 40 years of 
age. Doubtless a substantial number 
of these are either unfit or are mar- 
ried and have more than two child- 
ren. (No one with more than two 
dependent children is eligible for 
enlistment). 

There are about 30,000 women in 
the employable total and another 
45-50,000 men who are more than 40 
years of age. A high percentage of 
these “fully employables” are in the 
declining years of life. 

In the detailed statistics covering 
the relief registration of last Sept- 
ember, the “employables” include 
14,548 heads of families and 1,539 
single persons who have not done 
a stroke of work for more than five 
years. Of 1265, fully employable 
unemployed in September,. no less 

78,821 had been workless for 
more than a year. 

These figures show why war is not 
a direct solution for unemployment. 
Neither is prosperity. Most of these 
people’ will have to be re-trained, 
taught new trades, if they are ever 
going to work again, 


Pejepscot Paper 
Reverts to $49 Price 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Pejepscot Paper 
Co., American newsprint producer, 
has informed customers of the can- 
cellation of the $1 a ton price in- 
crease which was put into effect on 
deliveries for the second quarter of 
1940. Shipments made and to be 
made in the second quarter of 1940 
will be billed at the same price as 
prevailed for the first quarter, 
namely, $49 a ton. On shipments al- 
ready made at the increased price, 
the customers will be allowed a re- 
bate of $1 a ton. 


Mersey Paper Co. 
Uses More Energy 


From Our Own Cérrespondent 

MONTREAL.—Deliveries of elec- 
trical energy by the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission to the Mersey 
Paper Co. in the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, totalled 156 million kw.h, 
This is the largest amount of energy 
ever delivered by the system to the 
paper company and compares with 
132 million kw.h. the year before. 


Restriction of Supply Brings Many © 
Problems — Helps Canadian Mills 


ane ublishing circles and trade 
erican p 

publications on the changed pulp 
and paper situation, particularly as 
to the maintenance of supplies from 
Scandinavia, follow a general trend 
—confidence that Canada will be 
able to make up the difference re- 
sulting from any contraction in trade 
with the Northern European coun- 
tries. 

The situation of most concern to 
the American industry is the matter 
of wood pulp supplies. During the 
past week there has been exceptional 
enquiry for wood pulp, says the New 
York Journal of Commerce. Sellers 
have been taking only small orders 
and are reluctant to make commit- 
ments at all, 

Large Supplies on Hand 

It is still most difficult to appraise 
the situation. A factor in the situa- 
tion lies in the large supplies. which 
mills already have on hand. Some in 
the trade question whether current 
orders for paper warrant renewed 
heavy buying of pulp by mills, 
especially in view of the inventory 
situation. 

It is being taken more or less for 
granted that the converting mills in 
the States will have to look to domes- 
tic or Canadian sources for their 
woodpulp supplies. - 

The biggest problem facing the 
converting industry is how they will 
be able to obtain sufficient quantities 
from Canadian and Southern kraft 
mills of a type that have been im- 
ported from Norway, Sweden or Fin- 


land. 
Special Pulp a Problem 

Certain varieties have yet to be 
successfully produced either in the 
States or in Canada. Among these 
are high grades of unbleached sul- 
phite of exceptional. color and 
strength, used in papers, 
greaseproof and glassine papers. 
Pulp for use in high-grade tag board 
will also be difficult to secure either 
in the States or in Canada, 

While several Southern kraft mills 
pleach their pulp at the present time, 
it is thought unlikely that mills op- 
erating on an unbleached basis will 
install expensive bleaching machin- 
ery. Most Southern. mills, further- 
more, are expected to be running at 
capacity on kraft paper and board 
production within a few weeks and 
would have little if any surplus to 
sell. ed 

The Canadian mills are expected 
to provide a substantial proportion 
of the demand for ordinary grades 
of chemical pulps, and particularly 
the rayon pulps, but in the field of 
specialty pulps, such asthe Ameri- 
can market has been accustomed to 
receive from Scandinavia, American 
importers do not anticipate that the 
Canadian mills will go to the ex- 
pense of changing over. 

Depend on Canada 

As far as newsprint is concerned, 
there is no concern in the States over 
a possible shortage. It is recognized 
that the Canadian mills have a 
“cushion” of excess capacity which 
can. be brought into play to take care 
of any possible demand that may de- 
velop in the States this year. 

At this time the American News- 
paper Publishers Association is fig- 
uring on an increase of 5% in Am- 
erican consumption for 1940. This 
gain, together with the total volume 
of imports from Scandinavia last 
year, would amount to less than 500,- 
000 tons, an amount which the Can- 
adian mills could supply without 
difficulty. 

Operations Show Gain 

Meanwhile the production ‘and 
shipments figures on newsprint for 
March and the first quarter of 1940, 
as released by the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau and the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada, reflect con- 
tinued expansion in operations. 

Last month the Canadian mills 
produced 251,279 tons of newsprint, 
a gain of 30,631 tons or 13.9% over 
March last year. On the other hand, 
production exceeded shipments ‘by 
15,975 tons and stocks of Canadian 
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Production by United States mills 
continued at a very high level, while 
shipments were the largest reported 
since Dec., 1937. 

The trend of production in the 
three countriés by months for the 
first quarter, together with compara- 
tive figures for 1939 and 1938 follow: 

PRODUCTION 
Canada 
1939 


Feb. .,...++- 231.823 200,631 202,601 
Mar. cesses 251,279 220,648 224,604 


Total «ssc. 734,134, 629,661 649,705 

Newfoundland 
32,045 22 
28,944 
19,527 


80,516 


1938 


22,852 
22,572 
25,354 


70,778 


Jan, eeeetene 
Feb. eeteeeee 
Mar. sseceses 


Total eeeteee 
- 

72,514 

61,357 

67,864 


200,735 


Production is now regulated so 
that it closely approximates ship- 
ments. In the first quarter Canada 
shi around 105,000 tons more 
than in the same period a year ago. 

Newfoundland’s shipments almost 
doubled, amounting to 76,004 tons, as 
against 44,132 tons last year and 42,- 
974 in the first three months of 1938. 

The improved demand for Ameri- 
can newsprint is evidenced by the 
returns which show, for the first 
quarter, shipments have increased 
from 190,313 tons in 1938 to 226,509 
tons in 1939 and 247,861 tons in 1940. 

The trend of shipments-is set out 
below: 

, SHIPMENTS 

Canada 
1940 1939 
Snes i avece + 244,273 201,852 


Feb. sscesose 211,322 178,236 
Mar. cccccces 235,304 205,009 


Total ..coeee 690,899 585,187 


Newfoundland” 

30,113 14,365 12,656 
Feb. 20,196 14,105 
Mar. 25,695 16,213 
Total seoceee 76,004 4,132 


42,974 
United States 
80,959 72,967 
79,972 


71,926 
86,930 81,616 


247,861 226,500 
Change in Markets 

Of particular interest is the ship- 
ment of Canadian newsprint by 
markets. 

For the first three months of this 
year domestic publishers took 44,182 
tons, This was practically the same 
as in the like period of 1939, but 
about 13,000 tons more than in the 
first quarter of 1938. 

The recovery in the United States 
market in the last three years has 
been particularly marked. This year 
shipments to the end of March have 
aggregated 541,180 tons, an increase 
of around 85,000 tons over last year 
and 267,000 tons over the 1938 re- 
turns. While the figure is below the 
record set up in 1937, it is well above 
the average of recent years. 

What is of importance is the fact 
that shipments to the States are pay- 
able in American funds, netting the 
company a premium of $5 a ton. 

Sell More Overseas 

The greatest gain this year has 
been made in the marketing of paper 
in overseas markets, Shipments to 
the United Kingdom and other Em- 
pire countries have been greatly cur- 
tailed, but the .re-establishment of 
demand from South American and 
other markets has boosted “overseas” 
shipments for the first quarter of 
1940 to 105,537 tons, as against 84,343 
tons last year, 

Newfoundland’s 
newsprint has undergone a marked 
change as a result of war conditions, 
Ordinarily most of the Island’s out- 
put is marketed in the United King- 
dom. Because of contraction in de- 
mand, difficulty of securing shipping 
space and high freight charges, at- 
tention is being paid to the more 
profitable U. S. market. - 

To date this year Newfoundland 
has marketed 31,895 tons in the 
States, as against 18,988 tons in the 
first quarter of 1939 and 6,824 tons 
in 1938. So far shipments to the 
United Kingdcm have held up re- 
markably well, as will be seen in the 
following table showing the break- 
down of marketings of Canadian and 
Newfoundland newsprint: 


Marketings 
Canadian Newsprint 


1938 
168, 
162,906 
182,687 
514,553 


Jan. .scccces 
eeeeeeee 


61,695 
62,480 
66,138 


190,313 


Tan. cccccess 
Feb. eetecees 
Mar. «se®eces 


618 
491,954 
Newfoundland Newsprint 


Wx 27 
*Principally to United Kingdom. 
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marketing of! 


Big Newsprint 


Operators 


Holding to $50 Price 


Fiom Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—International Paper 
Co, officially announces that the 
price of newsprint in the United 
States market for third quarter of 
1940 will remain unchanged at $50 a 
ton delivered in New York, Similar 
action is expected by the Canadian 
operators. Maine Seaboard and some 
of the other American mills have 
announced a $49 price for the third 
quarter. 

A feature of the new schedule,’ as 
announced by International, is that 
it applies only to the “domestic” mar- 
ket. The Financial Post is informed 
that International and the other mills 
ate not setting an official price 
schedule on export business for the 
third quarter, at least for the time 
being. 

In so far as the Australian market 


Canadian Paper 


Stocks Higher 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL—Stocks of news- 
print paper in Canadian mills at 
the end of March, 1940, aggre- 
gated 212,737 tons. This repre- 
sents a gain of 15,975 tons during 
the month and 43,235 tons since 
the beginning of the year. 

While the present level of 
stocks is somewhat higher than 
reported in recent months, it is 
noted that the increase since the 
beginning of the year has been 
of a seasonal character, the vol- 
ume increase being practically the 
same as reported in the first quar- 
ter of 1939. 


concerned, the current price will 

maintained, as under the contract 
made with the Canadian mills-some- 
time ago the price charged to Aus- 
tralian publishers is the New York 
price plus shipping charges, less than 
freight allowance from the eastern 
Canadian mills to New York. 

In the other markets—the United 
Kingdom, South America, etc.—the 
operators are refraining from an- 
nouncing a price because of the dif- 
ficulty in establishing an equitable 
rate. 

The cost of shipping and insurance 
on overseas business is now a most 
important item and oné subject to 
fluctuations from day to day. Conse- 
quently the operators do not want 
to make any firm commitments. 

The action of International was not 
unexpected; in fact the market re- 
garded it as a “bullish” move. It is 
recognized that in maintaining the 
current price, International and other 
operators, particularly in Canada, 
are doing much to strengthen their 
position in the American market. 

In the other fields of the pulp and 
paper industry, such as kraft paper, 
chemical pulps, etc. prices have 
moved upward. The result to date 
has been a fair degree of uncertainty 
over the trend of prices in the im- 
mediate future. 

Internatidnal’s action in the news- 
print divisioh will make for stability 
in the U.S. market and add. to con- 
fidence in the ability of the domestic 
and Canadian mills to meet the re- 
quirements of the American market, 

At the same time, as far as the 
Canadian mills, are concerned, the 
premium on American funds. is 
equivalent to an extra $5 in Canadian 
currency on each ton of paper sold. 
This is an important factor in the 
net returns of the Canadian mills. 


A.N.P. A. Banks on Canada 
To Meet U.S. Newsprint Needs 


Frem Otr Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Canadian news- 
print mills have mote than ample 
capacity for United States newsprint 
consumption and American publish- 
ers are advised not to create an arti- 


960 | ficial shortage by hoarding, says 


1 manager, 


Cranston Williams, genera 
Publishers 


American’ Newspaper 
Association. 

To date Canadian mills have been 
taking up the slack as shipments 
from overseas have fallen off. Last 
week’s developments in Norway 
caused some anxiety in American 
publishing circles as to the adequacy 
of supplies, but the A.N.P.A. has sent 
out a reassuring note to the above 
effect. 

Imports Show Decline 

In 1939 about 9% of newsprint con. 
sumed in the United States came 
from overseas. 

Imports from overseas, especially 
the Baltic nations, have decreased 
rapidly since last October and in the 
first two months of 1940 slumped to 
19,835 tons compared with 43,029 
tons in the first two months of last 
year, 

The situation in the wood pulp 
field is somewhat different. In 1939, 
the United States imports from Fin- 


Mill Operations 
Move Forward 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Canadian - news- 
print mills operated 68.6% of ca- 
pacity during March, according to 
the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada. This represents a gain of 
nearly 3 points over the previous ” 
month, contrary to the usual 
trend. In March, 1939, the mills 
had an operating ratio of 58.6% 
and in the same month of 1938, 
61.0%. - — 
The trend of operations is shown 
in the following table: 
Canadian Newsptint Mill 
cena Ratie 
*1940 «11939 ¢ 
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Aver. evi 66.8 62.4 
*Capacity: 4,267,690 tons annually; 
14,293,361 tons; $4,204,200 tons. se 
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land, Germany, Norway and Sweden 
reached 37.8% of total United States 
consumption of unbleached sulphite 
from which newsprint is made. 

on Canada 

However, Canadian mills have 
adequate capacity for supplying all 
United States needs of this pulp as 
well as other varitties, 

In other leading kinds of pulp, 
overseas. shipments accounted for 
the following ratio of ‘total United 
States consumption in 1939: Bleached 
sulphite (used for rayon and high- 
grade papers) 13.5%; bleached sul- 
phate (used for file folders and 
bleached white paper) 11.5%; un- 
bleached sulphate (uséd for wrap- 
ping and container paper) 15.8%. 

Thus, Cranston’ Williams said, 
unused Canadian capacity seemingly 
would be more than able to supply 
United States needs. 

The remaining question, he said, 
was whether Canada, by supplying 
other foreign. markets deprived of 
Scandinavian shipments, would be 
unable to meet U. S. require- 
ments. Because of the high cost, 
danger and war shortage of Cana- 
dian shipping, he said, he thought 
most of it would reach the United 
States by rail, and he could see no 
events which might interrupt United 
States-Canadian rail traffic. 


MILLIONS 


The leaders of finance and industry, whose 
plans are made in the interest of posterity, 


—and then spring came 


And all the little indices have raised thelr 
heads towards the sunshine of bigger and 
better business in Canada. Advertising lin. 
age in Toronto has increased because it ig 
‘Canada’s richest market and a natural first 
objective for consumer sales.’ Within a radius 
of one hundred miles of this city are one. 
fifth of Canada’s population and one-third 
of the nation’s consumer buying-power. Fore. 
most for over sixty years as a medium of 
contact with these buyers is The Evening 
Telegram, the paper that Toronto people 
have preferred for their own advertising for 
more than a half century. 


TORONTO IS A TELEGRAM CITY 


‘ 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Largest Classified Linage in Canada 
TORONTO CANADA 


MONTREAL: E. R. CHOWN, Dominion Square Building 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 
Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp | 
rh A FACT 


That many successful business men overlook the 
appointing of a permanent and efficient executor 
of their estate, causing financial worries to their 
dependents. 
Make your family secure from such 
worries by interviewing one of our 
trust, officers. There is no obligation. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building 
61 Yonge Street 
J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 


Beaupre, Que. 
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assure the permanence of their records by 


inscribing them on 


SUPERFINE 
LINEN RECORD 


“Canada's Finest All-Rag Bond.” 


Made from clean, new rags, it is immune to 
the toll of years and the dry rot of vaults. It 
holds words inviolate and beyond dispute 
throughout ages. It is the chosen stationery 
of large . . for letterheads, policies, 


that may affect the fortunes of future generations. 


Specify this superfine bond 
paper to your printer, 
lithographer or engraver. 


» ROLLAND PAPER CO. LIMITED 


‘High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 , 


MONTREAL 
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Your Investments — 
What We Do: 


1. Give information on Canadian securities 
to Financial Post subscribers, 


2. Publish anonymously letters of genera) 
interest. 
3. Supply facts rather than opinions. 


Three-cent stamp and address label from subscriber’ 
enclosed. Address letters to'The Financial Post, 481 


Ford Motor 


It occurs to me a large increase 
in domestic business of Ford 
Motor Co. may be more than suffi- 
cient to offset the loss of export 
business. Therefore the stock may 
prove an interesting speculative 
investment at this time. What are 
your views? 

Ford Motor Co, of Canada earned 

$1.81 a share on its combined classes 


accrued interest, at $251,012 are|: 


down almost $13,000 from the previ- 
= year. ee 

evenue erived principally 
from rentals, which at $32,431 in 
1939 were down almost $2,000 from 
the previous year. Interest on mort- 
gages and contracts receivable at 
$8,235 was down more than $2,000 
from the previous year. Total ex- 
penses, including provincial cor- 
poration tax and city business tax, 
were down about $850 in 1939 at 


A and B shares in 1939 as compared | $50,291 


with $1.96 a share in 1938. Lower 
rofits were due to a smaller scale 
of operations last year and to a pre- 
vious over-estimate of expected 
duty drawbacks. It reported most of 
the decline in sales took place in the 
domestic field last year. 

A statement by W. R. Campbell, 
resident, in the annual report, points 
out difficulties have been encounter- 
ed in maintaining exports at previ- 
ous levels although up to the end of 
1939 this had been accomplished. The 
company is now making representa- 
tions to various authorities seeking 


y gome means whereby this trade can 


be maintained, 

It is admitted, however, that this 
section of the company’s business, 
accounting normally for about 42% 
of total sales, is not in as favorable 
a position during wartime as before. 
Domestic business has been going up 
sharply since the current models 
were introduced. A continuation of 
this trend appears likely for the im- 
mediate future at least, and results 
for the year will undoubtedly de- 
pend on such factors as crop pros- 
pects in western Canada and con- 
tinuation of a good level of business 
in the whole country. 

A possible factor to be considered 
is a possibility that additional taxes 
will be placed upon the sale of auto- 
mobiles in the forthcoming Domin- 
ion budget. Offsetting, at least to 
a certain extent, any possible loss of 
export business is a substantial vol- 
ume of government orders received 
as a result of Canada’s participation 
in the war. 


Great Lakes Power 


I hold bonds of Great Lakes 
Power Co. and would like some 
details as to their place in the com- 
pany’s financial structure. 

The 4%% first mortgage bonds of 
Great Lakes Power Co. appear to be 
quite well secured as to earnings 
and assets. In 1939 the company 
earned interest on these bonds 3.08 
times, and in 1938, 2.92 times. These 
bonds rank prior to an issue of $2 
millions 5% general mortgage bonds 
on which interest has also been earn- 
ed by a good margin. 

The company serves the Sault Ste. 
Marie district with hydro-electric 
power and operates a street railway 
and ferry service. The chief weak- 
ness in the company’s position is 
lack of working capital, this amount- 
ing to only $76,675 at the end of 1939. 

Trend of business showed a rapid 
increase during the last six months 
of 1939 which the} president attri- 
butes to new plants being placed in 
operation by customers as well as 
the stimulating effect that the war 
has had on business in general. 
Among the company’s important in- 
dustrial customers are Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co. and Algoma Steel. 


Colonial Realty 


I understand Colonial Realty & 
Securities Corp. is selling its as- 
sets, with a view to winding up. 
Can you advise about this, also 
about latest earnings figures? 

It is true that Colonial Realty & 
Securities Corp. is disposing of its 
assets, with a view to winding up. 
However, this is likely to prove a 
slow and long process, as principal 
assets ate real estate properties. 

_ There was practically no change 
in total assets during 1939, the re- 
duction from 1938 being only about 
$31,000 to $935,551. Principal ac- 
count is property, which is carried 
at $644,013, down slightly over $13,- 
000 from the previous year. Mort- 
gages and contracts receivable at 
$231,749 are down Jess than $17,000 
from the previous year. Cash at 
$15,857 is down less than $4,000. In- 
vestments at $51,391 are practically 
unchanged from the previous year. 

Loss of $8,435 is reported for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1939, compared with 
loss of $4,589 in the previous year. 

Accrued taxes at $18,771 are down 
over $8,000 from the previous year. 
Mortgages payable together with 
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Dominion Envelope 


I hold considerable stock of 
Dominion Envelope & Carton Co. 
(Western). What is this company 
earning? 


Dominion Envelope and Carton 
(Western) Ltd., is a subsidiary of 
Gair Co. of Canada Ltd. Last Nov- 
ember, Gair Co. acquired the entire 
issue of 620 shares of the 7% second 
preference stock of Dominion Envel- 
ope and an additional 2,385 shares 
of the common stock and holds 24.- 
727 shares of the common stock, out 
of 36,250 shares outstanding. 

On Nov. 16 last, as the holder of 


| the second preference stock, Gair Co. 


waived all unpaid accumulated divi- 
dends amounting to $63 a share, and 
on Dec. 1, 1938, accumulated divi- 
dends on the first preference shares 
were paid in full. This waiver and 
dividend payment restores control 
of Dominion Envelope to holders of 
its common stock, of which Gair Co 
owns a majority. 

Annual report of Dominion En- 
velope for 1939 has not yet been re- 
ceived but in 1938 it earned $11.03 a 
share on its first preferred. 


Canadian Breweries 


I have heard the Ontario Gov- 
ernment plans to increase taxes 
on Canadian Breweries, Can you 
tell me about this, and also about 
outlook for the company? Also, is 

here any chance of the preferred 
stock being redeemed? 

The Financial Post has not re- 
ceived any word indicating the On- 
tario Government plans to increase 
taxes on earnjngs of Canadian Brew- 
eries, Ltd, The company is, of 
course, affected by the increase in 
the Ontario Corporation Tax, made 
last year, but this increase applies 
to all companies in the province. 

Experience of Ontario authorities 
when prices of liquor and beers were 
raised last fali following the out- 
break of war, may act to deter them 
from any further attempts along this 
line. It was found that sales were 
sharply curtailed by the large in- 
creases made‘and some reductions in 
prices have since been effected. As 
liquor sales are an important source 
of revenue to all of the Canadian 
provinces, they may be somewhat 
reluctant to do much to harm this 
source of income. 

At the last annual meeting, E. P. 
Taylor, president, refused to make 
any comment on a suggestion that 
the dividend rate on the preferred 
be increased. Undoubtedly earnings 
might permit this, although it is only 
recently that the company has been 
able to show ability to cover the $3 
a share dividend. It will probably 
be some little time before all ar- 
rears are paid off. 

As for possibilities of retiring this 
stock, this seems rather unlikely as 
the stock is only redeemable at $40 
a share, which compares with cur- 
rent levels of around $31 a share. A 
further substantial appreciation in 
price would be necessary before it 
would be worth the company’s while 
to redeem. 


Greening Wire 
What is the outlook for Greening 
Wire Co. Stock.? Are higher divi- 
dends likely? 


B. Greening Wire Co. makes wire 
cables and ropes, screen cloth, lath, 
chains, staples and many other simi- 
lar items. Some of its products are 
patented. Domestic business is car- 
ried on with the wholesale 
hardware and directly with 
large industrial and mining com- 
panies, Exports are sent to the Uni- 
ted States, various parts of the Em- 
pire and South America. 

In year ended June 30, 1939, com- 
pany had net profit of 71 cents a 
share, compared with 67 cents in 
the preceding period. Results in 
both years were considerably below 


Burlington Steel 


What is the outlook for Burling- 
ton Steel Co.? 


Burlington Steel Co. finds the 
major market for its products in the 
construction industry, specializing in 
reinforcing steel. It also produces 
various bars and shapes, while it is 
also manufacturing steel fence posts, 
grinding balls for the mining indus- 
try and various other shapes. The 
mining, agricultural and structural 
steel industries account for the 
major part of its output and are 
largely responsible for rather sharp 
fluctuations in ¥ 

The closing months of 1939 showed 
operations at a high level and as a 
result, net profits were equivalent to 
79 cents a share that year as com- 
pared with 65 cents in the previous 
year. Both years were still well be- 
low $1.45'a share earned in 1937. 

The company started 1940 with a 
good supply of orders on hand, en- 
suring a good level of operations at 
least for the first quarter of the year. 
Financial position is adequate with 
cash and marketable securities ap- 
proximately equivalent to total cur- 
rent liabilities at the end of last year. 


Coast Breweries 


Will you furnish information as 
to possibilities for improvement 
in earnings of Coast Breweries 
Ltd? 


Coast Breweries Ltd. is a holding 
company for four British Columbia 
breweries and also has an interest 
in Capital Estates, Inc. which was 
formed in 1935 to take over Coast 
Breweries’ equity in two American 
brewing concerns. Toward the end 
of 1935. Coast Breweries distributed 
its stock in Capital Estates to its own 
shareholders but at June 30, 1939. its 
balance sheet showed advances of 
$139,435 to Capital Estates. 

Coast Breweries has 1,803,150 no 
par value common shares outstand- 
ing on*which regular dividends of 
12 cents a share are being paid. 
Earnings in the year enced June 30 
last were equivalent to 14 cents a 
share, approximately the same as in 
the preceding period. 

Company’s liquid position is 
strong, with cash of $169,360 as com- 
pared with total current liabilities of 
$207,104. Although we have had no 
reports of current operations since 
the last annual report was issued. 
it is likely this scale has been ap- 
proximately maintained. Outlook 
for brewing concerns for the dura- 
tion of the war leaves some doubt as 
to what may happen because of such 
factors as increased taxation. 


Cosmos Imperial 


I understand Cosmos Imperial 
Mills has been doing quite well in 
recent months, and would like a 
summary of its outlook? 


Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd. has 
been doing exceedingly well in re- 
cent months, Last year it earned 
$2.92 a share on its.common as com- 
pared with $1.36 in 1938. Net profits 
last year were higher than in any 
period since 1929, 

The company makes the heavier 
grades of cottons and ducks, used 
for making vessel sails, mechanical 
belting and hose, railway car roofing; 
tarpaulins, tents, awnings and cotton 
dryer felt. It has been obtaining 
substantial orders from government 
sources since the outbreak of war. 

Financial position is strong. with 
cash of $215,626 at the end of 1939, 
far in excess of total current liabili- 
ties of $87,753. Outside of a small is- 
sue of preferred stock, its only capi- 
talization is the 100,000 common 


shares. 

A factor which might limit fur- 
ther improvement in earnings for 
this company would be the excess 
profits tax. With a relatively small 
capitalization and fairly high level 
of earnings in recent years, Cosmos 
Imperial might feel this tax quite 
severely. The stock is generally re- 
garded as a more stable security and 
at current prices is selling around 
all-time peaks. 


SEE YOU DRIVEA 


_ Beverage Companies: 


~ 1989 
Assets $ 
Cash on hand eereeeeeere 
receivable eevee 
tomes... ' 
Invest, in subsidiaries ... 


17,811,501 
5,690,347 
79,585,716 
489,394 
5,911,781 


‘ Other investments settee 1 


ing the public investment interest 
in Canadian business. 


By R. M. COPER 

Last year was prosperous for many 
firms in the brewing and distilling 
industry, and some of them reached 
new record levels of prod n, 
Profits, however, were somewhat 
lower than in the preceding year, for 
various reasons. Prices of 
products fluctuated, so did prices of 
raw materials; taxes were increased; 
and ‘general and selling expenses 
went up on account of keener com- 
petition. 

Those companies which close their 
accounts late in the year felt the 
influence of the first few months of 
war. In the home market this influ- 
ence retarded liquor sales temporar- 
ily; on the other hand it increased 
the exports of rye whisky to the 
United States on account of the war 
curbs on export of Scotch whisky to 
that market. 

The following statistical analysis is 
based on the accounts of 14 com- 
panies: 


Associated Breweries of Canada 

Brewers and Distillers of Van- 
couver 

Canada Bud Breweries 

Canadian Breweries 

Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co, 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 

Melghers Distilleries 

National Breweries 

Orange Crush 

Reinhardt Brewery 

Sussex Ginger Ale 

United Distilleries of Canada 

Hiram Walker -Gooderham & 
Worts 

Western Breweries 


Of the various types of securities 
issued, the ordinary stock has re- 
mained fairly stable. Of the increase 
in the preferred stock the greater 
part is accounted for by the Distill- 
ers Corp. 1937 issue of $15 millions 
which was in the following year .in- 
creased to $16.5 millions. The re- 
maining difference is largely made 
up by a $2 millions issue of Hiram 
Walker. ; 

Apart from these two, there are 
six other preferred issues in. the 
group. Two of them are in arrears 
in respect of dividends (Canadian 
Breweries and Sussex Ginger Ale), 
The two issues amount to $4.2 mil- 
lions, and the accumulated and un- 
paid dividends to $1.2 million. 

’ Funded Debt Small 

The outstanding funded debt of the 
group is small in comparison with 
the capital stock. There are only 
two issues (Hiram Walker and Can- 
adian Breweries). 

Major changes on the liabilities 
side have taken place in regard to 
the bank debts. Here also the trend 
in the whole group is largely ac- 
counted for by Distillers Corp. which 
got an unsecured advance of $11 mil- 
lions in 1936 and reduced it gradually 
to $5 millions at the end of the last 
financial year. The loan is payable 
in U. S. currency. 

On the assets side of the group 
balance sheet the greatest change is 
the increase in inventories, again 
predominantly due to Distillers Corp. 
inventories of which rose steadily 
from $24.6 millions in 1936 to $41.7 
millions in 1939. Hiram Walker in- 
creased inventories between the two 
years by $8 millions, to $20 millions. 
In both cases the chief increase oc- 
curred in 1937, and can be attributed 
mainly to.greater inventories built 
up in the United States-in establish- 
ing normal business there after the 
repeal of prohibition in 1933. 

In regard to the group’s income 
account the figures show wide fluc- 
tuations. The item “year’s surplus” 
is the surplus after the payment of 
dividends; so that the actual net 
profit for each year consists of the 
total of the year’s surplus plus pre- 
ferred and ordinary dividends. The 
year’s surplus is thus a residual item, 
and reflects, taken by itself, the 
position of the industry only to a 
limited degree. « 7 

For instance, a company may show 
a “year’s deficit” yet may actually 
have had an Operating profit which 


Properties, plant, etc..... essoseis 
fixed assets eeeeeee \ 3,079,262 


Total assets sevebotes 
Liabilities 


Accaunts payable ....... 
Provision for taxes eeeteee 
Misc. current liabilities... 
Funded debt eeree ee eeeee 
Other long-term debts .. 
Preferred stock ......... 
Ordinary stock eeeeeeeeee 


certain | Cap. & distrib. surplus... 


Year’s surplus ......e... 
Total liabilities ...... 


Current assets ...cescees 
Current liabilities eeeeeee 


Working capital ..... 


Depreciation charges .... 

*Bond interest eeeeeeeete 

*Preferred dividends .... 

*Ordinary dividends .... 8,802 
'  *Paid. . 


994 


turned into a deficit when the divi- 
dends paid were greater than that 
prefit. 


Surplus in 1939 


In 1939, however, all companies of 
the group showed a surplus after 
payment of such dividends as were 
declared, so that none of them had 
to draw upon reserves for dividena 
purposes. In 1938 three companies 
showed deficits; in every case, how- 
ever, there were operating profits. |. 
In 1937 there was no individual defi- 
cit in the group, and in 1936 there 
were two deficits which were not 
caused by dividends but were actual 
operating losses (United Distillers & 
Western Breweries). ; 

All companies with preferred is- 
sues have paid dividends on their 


preferred stock during the four}. 


8,155,215 


29,605,332 


_ Our Income Tax — 


1938 1937 1986 
$ $ $ 

14,985,955 7,716,169 
20,902,560 
4,948,380 
73,870,366 
312,614 
2,102,257 
5,348,848 
70,366,872 
' 2,297,886 


195,135,738 


x Booklet | 


Provides illustrations of the method of 
calculating your Personal Income Tax 
covering the 1940 return of 1939 income. . 
There is also included in this April Book- 
let a diversified selection of Dominion, 
P . ial and Cc ti S iti 
Kindly write or telephone WAveriey 3681 


DoMINION SECURITIES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


(9 tare enna Gana REE SES GLOSS S aR SERN A SSSR iLC 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. 


26,118,470 
7,707,691 
6,585,344 
2,339,005 2,953,881 
7,785,308 9,400,000 
1,624,619 5,483,026 
1,582,968 1,813,068 

18,588,934 

56,164,581 

31,653,321 | 
8,632,393 


15,419,846 ™ 
7,271,384 
4,218,309 


7,281,114 


187,574,666 
109,836,986 


161,598,143; | DEPOSITS 


83,182,771 
29,863,420 


195,135,738 


115,019,875 
42,751,410 


80,231,654 
3,001,704 
499 


72,268,465 


2,944,403 
411,633 
1,672,334 


53,319,351 


2,609,621 
302,722 


Deposits 

Capital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 

Can. Colonial Airways 
Sets Traffic Record 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. 
971,469 | Airways set up a new traffic record! sengers compared with 1,100 for the 


15 King Street West, Toronto 


. AD 
(0 \ | : LONDON, C. A 
ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


and Debentures (31 Dec., 1939), $11,793,464 
| ‘Reserve Fund, $2,460,000 


New York. This represented an in- 
crease of 25% over the previous 


478 passengers. 
For the first quarter of this year 
—Canadian Colonial| the line carried 5,973 revenue pas- 


2,793,654 | in March with 2,345 revenue*passen- | like period last year and 5,291 for the 
~ gers carried between’ Montreal and | previous quarter, - 


years under review, though in the]... 


two cases mentioned earlier the full 
rate was not paid. 

Nearly all companies contributed 
to the great increase in the distribu- 
table surplus, which is chiefly ac- 
counted for by a conservative divi- 
dend policy ina period of rising }- 
profits, 

The number of companies which 
paid ordinary dividends rose from 
four in .1936 to eight in 1939. The 
ordinary stock which received a 
dividend last year was 92.7% of the 
total ordinary stock of the group; the 
ratio was 41.7% in 1936; 54.5% in 
1937; and 88.4% in 1938. In relation 
to the ordinary stock to which it ac- 
crued the ordinary dividend was 
16.8% in 1939. It was 119% in 1936; 
118% in 1937; and 158% in 1938. 
Only three companies have paid 
regularly ordinary dividends during 
the last four years — Associated 
Breweries, Canada Bud Breweries 
and National Breweries. 

The depreciation charges have re- 
mained fairly stable in relation to 
properties, etc., during the last three 
years. In 1939 the ratio was 4.8%. In 
1936 it was 3.4%, which indicates that 
the profits of that year were not 
great enough to make proper allow- 
ances for depreciation. 


Fleet Backlog 
At $5,000,000 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Backlog of orders 
of Fleet Aircraft Ltd. at the present 
time is approximately $5 millions, 
Capt. W. J. Sanderson, president, 
states in the annual report. This 
figure includes the order received 
from the War Supply Board in Janu- 
ary for primary trainers. 

Results for the current year are 

to be much more satisfac- 
tory than those for 1939, when sales 
volume declined, according to Capt. 
Sanderson. ‘ 

Decline of sales during the past 
year brought about by conditions in 
the industry generally. These were 
described by the president as un- 
certainty created by the European 
situation and change in programme 
necessitated by outbreak of war. 

Following the outbreak of war the 
company’s plant was prepared for 
war business, Capt. Sanderson says. 
Inventories were accumulated at 
favorable prices, and the company’s 
balance sheet, reviewed under Com- 


liabilities. 
Double Plant 
Development of a twin-engined 


How Jim Wilson’s Wife 
got statted in Business 


JIM WILSON was hard hit by the 
depression. For several years, he 
had an uphill fight to support his 
wife and ‘two children with meagre 
earnings from odd jobs. His savings 
disappeared, and he was finally. 
obliged to seek relief. at 6 


Early.in 1936, Jim secured steady 


work and promptly began to pay off 
his accumulated debts. .But in less 


than a year’s time, Jim Wilson took ° 


pneumonia and died. 


Heart-broken, Jim’s wife faced 
the discouraging task of caring for 
her family. The future was black, 
Imagine her surprise, therefore, 
when she learned that Jim had taken 


She sat down and wrote cheques 
until she had wiped off every debt 
that Jim had piled up. “With the bal- 
ance she started ‘small business. | - 


"Did it work out? It most certainly. 

did. Nearly three years.have passed 
‘since Jim died, but Mrs, Wilson has 
been able to provide for her family 

_ ever since. And all because of Jim's. 


Every working day, Life Insur- 

~ ance in Canada pays out more than 
have lost their breadwinners, or to 
bring financial security, to those 


month and 390% over last March’s 


. , _ a ates 
pe ad oe aera aD. ae met, Be es ME Seer Mie ae eee vane 


out a $5,000 life insurance policy. 


ANOTHER STORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION 


in every detail, except the names.) . 


hae sa whose working days are over. a 
paper to your ‘primter, y 
lithographer or engraver. 


« - 


LIMITED 


e 1882 


CHRYSLER ROYAL COUPE | 
$115] WINDSOR OMT! | ‘ 


License and local-taxes (it ony) only extra. 
Ail prices subject to change without notice. 


YOUR NEAREST CHRYSLER DEALER INVITES YOU TO TAY A 1940 CHRYSLER “FLOATING. RIDE’ 


“SO YOU’VE NOTICED IT, 
TOO, GRACE! I should be 





Your. WILL AND YOUR ESTATE 


THE PLACE OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE ESTATE 


Will your estate provide the 
necessary income for your depend- 
ents when you die? 

If not, you can readily increase 
it by life insurance. As soon as you 
pass the tests and your application 
is accepted, you set up a fund for 
the benefit of those who look to 
you for support. Few estates now- 
. adays do not include some life in- 
' surance. The question is how much 
; should you have? 
i Under the terms of the policy, 

moveover there are various options 
you can exercise as to how the pro- 
ceeds or income from the proceeds 
will be paid. 

In this the sixth of a series of 10 
articles, the place of life insurance 
in the ordinary estate is discussed, 

Next week—Trusts and What 
They Will Do for Your Depend- 
ents. 


One of the advantages of taking an 
inventory of your estate at frequent 
intervals is that you have a better 
idea of where your dependents stand 
if you die. You may find your total 
assets are not sufficient to provide 
the income you think necessary. 

One thing to consider in apprais- 
ing the value of your estate is the 
amount left over after executors 
have paid for funeral expenses, doc- 
tors’ bills, succession duties, lawful 
debts and any other expenditures 
that must come out of the estate. 
Many a man who thinks his depend- 
ents will be well looked after when 
he dies gets a rude shock when he 
figures up what will be left after all 
liabilities are liquidated. 

Probably your estate includes 
considerable life insurance. But if 
you find that your total assets are 
not sufficient to take care of all 
contingencies, you can readily in- 
crease them by taking on more life 
insurance, provided, of course, that 
you are insurable. So important is 
life insurance considered by most 
men today that the estate that does 
not contain some at least is some- 
thing of a rarity. 

Insurance in Large Estates 

A glance at some of the large 
estates that have been probated in 
recent months shows how many 
wealthy men have considered it a 
desirable part of their assets. 

The late Thomas Bradshaw, him- 
self president of the North Ameri- 
can Life Assurance Company, left 
$329,000 of life insurance, out of an 
estate of $1.3 million; James J. War- 
ren, $34,000 insurance out of a total 
of $400,000; W. G. Morrow, $79,000 
out of $1.1 million; Sir Joseph Fla- 
velle, $225,000 out of $6 millions, and 
Senator O'Connor $167,000 out of 
$6.5 millions, 

These amounts probably did not 
represent all the insurance these 
men had carried during their life- 
time. No doubt they had had many 
policies mature and had probably 


withdrawn the proceeds and invest- 
ed them elsewhere. The figures, 
however, show the faith that these 
men, leaders in finance and indus- 
try, had in life insurance. : 

One great advantage the life in- 
surance policy offers is that it 
makes it possible to create an estate 
for the benefit of one’s depend- 
ents instantly, greatly above any- 
thing that might be acquired in a 
much longer time by ordinary in- 
vestment. Once you pass the tests 
and your application is accepted, 
you set up a substantial sum toward 
the support of your dependents, by 
the payment of relatively small 
amounts. 

Creation of Estate 


Take, for instance, a man of 40. 
By payment of a premium of a few 
hundred dollars a year he can estab- 
lish at once an asset of $10,000 for 
the benefit of his dependents. 

If he used other methods of ac- 
cumulating such a fund through 
cash, stocks, bonds, mortgages or 
otherwise, it would take him years 
unless he had a lucky speculation. 
Some of his investments might turn 
out badly. Few people do not make 
some bad investments. Then sup- 
pose he should die in the mean- 
time. He might have accumulated 
an amount equal to only a few an- 
nual premiums, say $900 or ‘$1,200. 

Building an estate through other 
means also calls for the exercise 
of many qualities which individuals 
may not possess in sufficient degree: 
business judgment, strength of char- 
acter to save systematically, ability 
to continue to make good invest- 
ments in times of depression and 
as indicated previously, the ability 
to live long enough to carry out the 
programme. 

Against these stands the fact that 
life insurance calling for the pay- 
ment of a regular premium is a 
fixed obligation more likely to be 
met by most people than payments 
into a regular savings account. 

Life insurance also offers a de- 
gree of safety unsurpassed by any 
other investment and equalled by 
few. It is always payable at par 
and there is no waiting when a pay- 
ment is due and all legal formalities 
complied with. 

Wide Variety of Options 

Then, too, the facilities offered by 
the companies under the various 
policy options are an advantage to 
the man wanting to make adequate 
provision for his family. The ordin- 
ary policy contract provides a num- 
ber of options under which a lump 
sum may be paid to the beneficiary, 
or the money may be left with the 
company for a stated period during 
which interest will be paid on it. 
Then again the principal may be 
paid out in periodic installments for 


Edison's Streamlined 
Miracle sin 


brings a new heauty te your office 


A miracle in your office? Yes! 
Engineers schooled by Thomas 
A. Edison himself have enabled 
you to perform a miracle with 
one square foot of floor space. 
In a twinkling this brand new~ 
Ediphone transforms your office 
into a modern room, 


A shaft of simple beauty — 
it becomes the central point of 
design. From its scientifically 
designed “‘sure-footed” feet to 
the disappearing cover, it is 
streamlined perfection. But 
more miraclés happen! You be- 
come a changed man once you 
take up Edison Voice Writing. 
You discover time 20 do more 
——you double your present 


capacity for’ important work. 
Details . . . routine .. . they 
melt away! 


It’s now no trouble to remem- 
ber (the Ediphone remembers 
things for you). Amazingly, too, 
your secretary's disposition im- 
proves (she can work without 
interruption). This new floor 
Ediphone ends for you the office 
“war of nerves.” Hear more 
about it! Telephone the Edi- 


phone (your city) or write 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
610 Bay Street, Tononro, EL. 4114 
Sun Life Bldg., Mowranat, MA. 6161 


Sales and Service all 
Canadas 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


., EDISONEVOICEwRitrer 


a certain number of years, or & 
monthly income may be paid to the 
beneficiaries for life. These services 
are rendered free of charge by the 
insurance company. 

Sometimes, however, it is desir- 
able to have a more flexible .ar- 
rangement, This can be done by 
co-operation between the life insur- 
ance company and the: trust com- 
pany which probably is also namcd 
as executor of the estate or as co- 
executor, Under this arrangement 
the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy are handled by the trustee 
and distributed according to the 
terms of the will which ordinarily 
gives a certain degree of latitude to 
make adjustments to meet changing 
circumstances from time to time. 

If the life insurance policy is 
handled in either of these ways, it 
eliminates the possibility of a num- 
ber of unpleasant developments 
which might otherwise be seen. 

The beneficiary through lack of ex- 
perience or youth may be quite un- 
suited for having control of a large 
amount of money if the policy pro- 
ceeds are paid over in a large sum. 
Widows often lack experience. Chil- 
dren often are immature in their 
judgment. 

Payment of a life insurance policy 
to an individual member of a fam- 
ily may also throw the rest of the 
plans for distribution of the estate 
all out of balance. 


Life Insurance Trust 

If a life insurance trust is estab- 
lished it enables the proceeds of the 
policy to be considered.in relation 
to the rest of the estate being ad- 
ministered by the executor or the 
trustee. 

One case on record shows what 
might happen if this is not done. A 
man through his will established a 
trust fund of $50,000 for his daugh- 
ter from which she was to get the | 
income. Previous to this he had 
taken out a policy for $50,000 pay- | 
able to the same daughter. It evi- | 


dently was his intention that this | 
$50,000 would be paid into his estate | 
to be held and administered for the 


benefit of his daughter. However, 
as happens in such cases through an 
oversight, his daughter remained 
named as the beneficiary in the 
policy. The result was that at his 
death she received the whole $50,- 
000 and also benefitted from the 
trust fund established under the 
will to the loss of other bene- 
ficiaries. 

Another useful function life in- 
surance plays in the average estate 
is the providing of payment for suc- 
cession duties. Many men make it 
a practice to take out a policy suf- 
ficient to pay the estimated succes- 
sion duties on their estates. In such 
cases the policy is earmarked for 
the payment of such taxes and when 
this is done it permits the assets in 
the estate to be released much more 
quickly, and also makes it possible 
to avoid costly liquidation of cer- 
tain assets which might be forced 
by the need of obtaining ready cash 
with which to pay the succession 
duties. This practice is being fol- 
lowed by an increasing number of 
people. 7 

In some provinces, policies made 
payable to the estate of the de- 
ceased in trust for the treasurer of 
the province for the purpose of pay- 
ing succession duties are exempt 
from succession duties. This exemp- 
tion has been revoked in Ontario on 
er ear-marked since March, 


Annuities 


Policies payable in installments 
with provisos against alienation, 
commutation or assignment are also 
usually free from succession duties 
up to $100 a month if payable to the 
wife, or other preferred beneficiary. 
They are also under such circum- 
stances free from income tax. 

Another important feature is that 
such policies cannot be taken by any 
creditor of the insured. Nor can they 
be taken by a creditor of the benefi- 
ciary, where such is the wife, or an- 
other preferred beneficiary under 21 
years of age, except for necessities. 

In view of all the considerations it 
is evident that life insurance offers 
unique advantages to everybody 
building an estate for their depend- 
ents. By it liquid assets are created 
quickly, which can be used for the 
advantage of the beneficiary in a 
great variety of ways. 


Municipal Finances - 

Windsor’s board of education plans 
to take legal action to quash the rity’s 
1940 tax rate of 41 mills, recently 
approved by council. The board has 
applied to the Ontario Municipal 
board for permission to proceed with 
an action, and the hearing, before the 
latter board will be held April 24. 

s 


Lendon tax rate of 38.65 mills is a 
One quarter mill increase from 1939. 
” o 


Regina tax collections of $741,137 
a. the first three months of the year 
up about 11% from th 
period of 1939. Be 
a s s 


Victoria tax rate of 40 mills ne 
mill below that of 1939. Tax cations 
tions for the first three months of 
1940 were $537,166, up about 6% from 
the comparable period of 1939. 


Edmonten tax rate of 511% mills is 
a reduction of one-half mill from 
1939, and represents the third con- 
in 1987, Surplus of aes | x Sool 
for 1939. ee 
. * * 
Wetaskiwin, Alta. reports net defi- 
tr AT 
a n almost | 
$12,000 from 1938. : 7 
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profits to a new high in 1939, has no 
been interrupted in the first quarter 
of 1940, according to S. W. 
president. 

The company, which carries on a 
wholesale and_ retail 
peony ape ce rmpto ngpnar nora 
pe upon overseas sup- 
plies of merchatidise, The Financial 
Post is informed, One or source, 
Germany, has, of course, com- 
pletely cut off, while shipments from 
Japan are slow. There has been no 
serious interruption in goods from 
Great Britain, and shipments are 
now coming: through without diffi- 
culty... — 


Foundation Co. Builds 
Up Backlog of Orders 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL .—Volume of business 
on the books of Foundation Co. of 
Canada at present is considerably 
better than it was a year ago. No 
particulars are available as to the 
aggregate amount of business, but 
the company is known to have a 
number of small contracts ranging 
in value. from $250,000 down to 
$40,000 apiece. This, of course,.does 
not include the general contract for 
the construction of the new Alumi- 
num smelter at Arvida, 

Contrary to reports, the company 
has not received a contract to con- 
struct the proposed hétels in Ottawa 
and Halifax; as a matter of official 
fact, the company has not tendered 
on these jobs, nor has it been ‘ap- 
proached to build the hotels. 


ae angie Lh 
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Hope of obtaining a Dominion 
t grant to assist in work 
of the Ottawa-Hull Better Business 
Bureau, - in the assistance 
given to’ ernment departments 
and officials, was voiced by Sydney 
L. Dion, secretary :manager of. the 
Bureau, in-r ing the past year’s 
operations at the recent annual 
meeting... ; ” 
Mr, Dion reported that the Bureau 
had been answering enquiries and 
giving other assistance in increasing 
volume to Government departments 
and civil servants, including officials 
of the R.C.M-P:, post office; National 
Research Council, Bureau of Statis- 
ties, and the defense, .trade-com- 
merce and customs departments. He 
added: 


“It is our hope, in view of the 
service we extend and for which 
so far we have received no com- 
pensation, that some annual grant 
may be.secured to help us in our 
work. We have a strong case to 
present and some preliminary steps 
have already been taken in the 
matter,” 


Change of Policy 

“This proposal is at variance with 
the policy of other better business 
bureaus, both: in Canada and the 
United States. So far they have re- 
frained from either seeking or ac- 
cepting assistance from govern- 
mental sources—national, provincial 
or municipal—chiefly on the ground 
that it might limit or interfere with 
their independence of: action in 
fighting fraud. Most bureaus regard 
themselves as preventive service 
organizations, rather than punitive 
or auxiliary to publie policing bodies. 

While they render considerable 
assistance to police officials and 
often provide information leading to 
arrests, the bureaus have sought to 
avoid a status of operating jointly 
or under: the wing of police bodies. 


While this would strengthen their 
position by giving them a semi-Ddffi- 
cial status, as well as helping fi- 
nances, they have 

ate exclusively as 

business and mercantile communities 
from which they derive their sup- 
port. 

‘/ The Ottawa proposal apparently is 
not intended to make the business 
bureau an auxiliary or collaborative 
body of any Government department, 
much less of police authorities, It is 
rather a plan to help defray the cost 
of service rendered, Nevertheless it 
is at least a partial departure from 
the policy of most other bureaus to 
keep entirely clear of support or af- 
filiation with public bodies. 


More Use of Bureau 


Mr. Dion reported a growing use 
of the Ottawa bureau by business- 
men and the public generally, and 
increasing realization of the ability 
of the bureau to curb the large wast- 
age of money on fraudulent, worth- 
less and illegitimate schemes, The 
bureau had been able both to break 
up and prevent a number of attempts 
to get money from tlie public by 
swindles or misleading methods. 

At the annual meeting, William J. 
Halpin, vice-president and manging 
director of John Henry & Son Ltd., 
Ottawa coal firm, was elected presi- | 
dent of the bureau. He succeeds 
John Murphy, retired civil servant. 
Mr. Halpin is president of the Ottawa 
Executives Association and a direc- 
tor of the Canadian Retail Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers chosen were W. H. 
Munro, general manager of the Ot- 
tawa Electric Co., as vice-president; | 
and Charles A. Gray, manager of the 
Ottawa office of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, as honorary treasurer. 
George N. Gray, president of Gray- 
Harvey Co., was added to the board 
of directors. 


* In administering hundreds, nay thousands, of 
Estates, we have often found too much of almost 
everything — too much due to banks and 
brokers; toomany guarantees; too much 
real estate, particularly unimproved; 
too many insecure bonds; too 
many speculative stocks; too 
many heirs for the amount 
available for them— 
but never too much 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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THE ROYAL TRUST 
| COMPANY 


Engineers know that at least 8 cylinders are desirable for 
power, smoothness and flexibility. As proof, consider the fact 
that the highest-priced cars of most manufacturers have 8 
cylinders or more. 

V-type engines—"‘the world’s most modern automotive engine” 
—hold unsurpassed records on land, sea, and in the air. This 
is the type of engine chosen for several of the bighest-priced 
cars in the world. ; 

Yet the 1940 Ford—the only low-priced car with ao 
8-cylinder engine, or a V-type engine—offers greater economy than 
the two volume-production “sixes”! (See information in panel). 

Of course, performance and economy aren’t everything: 
And in the Ford V-8, you'll find comfort and quiet . . . luxury 
and style leadership .. . roominess and a level, stabilized ride 
to match the plus-performance of the Ford V-8 engine! 

Ask the Ford-Mercury-Zephyr dealer to put a Ford V-8 # 
your disposal, while you discover for yourself how much 
value low Ford prices represent. You'll like everything about 
this truly modern “eight”! 
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Vancouver Shows th 
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cial campaigns in the G 
couver area for the dur 
war.”. Representatives o 
of Trade, the Trades 
Council and the Tag Dz 

of the City Council wer 
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launched at the time of t 
Red Cross campaign last 
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ful performance whici 
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“ae Charity Appeals | 


War Puts Money- Campaigns on 
the Spot — ae mk Offer Solution 


Since war's outbreak last Septem- 
per more than $12 millions has been 
contributed by ee Cana- 
dians to war and Community appeals, 
The list is very impressive. It looks 
like this: 


used. 
One example of savings in cam- 


4.835.000 paign expenses is in paid ad 


rvices* 1,000 
yMCcA. none & Wer Gey” 1,038,000 
Special Funds ..csescecess 250,000 

*Objective. 

So far, Mr. Average Businessman 
has contributed cheerfully and with 
little question. He has given gener- 
ously of his time, has dug deeply 
into his pocket to aid -rauses he 
thought worthy and essential. 

But with one appeal piling on top 
of another he is beginning to wonder: 
Are all these separate appeals neces- 
gary? Is there not e better way? 

The answer, according to Vancou- 
ver businessmen, is definitely yes, 
There is a better way. 

Vancouver Shows the Way 

Vancouver pioneered. 

Because the city had an effective, 
well-organized Welfare Federation 
it was eble, within a few days of the 
outbreak of war, to set up a previ- 
ously-planned civic “War Chest 
Committee.” Subsequently this was 
registered under the War Charities 
Act “to regulate and supervise finan- 
cial campaigns in the Greater Van- 
couver area for the duration of the 
war.” Representatives of the Board 
of Trade, the Trades and Labor 


Council and the Tag Day Committee} ; 


of the City Council were invited to 
sit on the committee. 

Instead of two separate appeals, a 
joint campaign for the Welfare Fed- 
eration and the Red Cross was 
launched at the time of the National 
Red Cross campaign last fall. A total 
of $546,436 was raised at a cost (for 
the campaign itself) of only 2.8%. 
The Federation itself has an out- 
standing record of low-cost, success- 
ful performance which ranks it 
among the most efficient bodies of its 
type on the continent. 

Next Hurdle Cleared 

Having successfully cleared its 
first wartime hurdle, the War Chest 
Committee then faced the fact that 
national appeals were being planned 
by the Canadian Legion for $500,000, 
the Salvation Army for $1 million 
and the Y. M. C. A. for approximately 
the same amount. The Committee 
called together the local officers of 
the three national organizations and 
asked their intentions regarding local 
objectives. 

It was learned that if separate 
and independent campaigns were 
conducted in successive months, 
the Legion would need $50,000 in 
February, the Salvation Army $100,- 
000 in March and the Y. M. C. A, 
somewhere- between $75,000 and 
$100,000. 

As an alternative, the committee 
offered its local campaign facilities 
to the three organizations. Agree- 
meat was reached on a joint drive 
to be supervised by the committee. 
It was agreed that if a joint effort 
was made, not only could expenses be 
cut but slightly lower objective.could 
be set. - 

To make a long story short, the 
new objective for these three national 
organizations was set not at the 
original figure of $225,000 to $250,000, 
but at $180,000. Two other smaller 
“causes” were included and this 
month the city is putting on its 
United War Work fund for a total 
objective of $200,000. 

As a result it looks as if everyone 
will be satisfied. 

Ways of Saving 

The Salvation Army, for example, 
has agreed to dispense with five dif- 
ferent appeals including an old nuis- 
ance—the tag day. Expense allow- 
ance which would have run possibly 
as high as $30,000 to $35,000 for all 
these appeals have been cut to about 
$14,000. This is 7% of the united ob- 


ted for one of 
these campaigns would have cost 
$1,208. The entire budget for the 
— appeal is set at $1,500 for this 
i 

Another organization in 

its national campaign ee 
professional money-raisers brought 
in especially from New York. Eight 
or nine of these men putting over a 


this cost. 

Then, too, the local community 
can avoid the cost of paying travel- 
ling and other expenses for napa 
al” officers and speakers working on 


Few, if any cities in Canada are 
organized as is Vancouver, to achieve 
a successful, united community ap- 
peal in this way. Either an inclusive 
federation or community chest or- 
ganization is lacking or else there 
has been no organized effort to form 
a local war chest committee to co- 
ordinate and “steer” war and peace 
time charity appeals. 

The plan now being urged by many 
responsible groups is that all char- 
ity appeals (certainly during the 
emergency of war) be co-ordinated 
in two campaigns, one in the fall 
and one in the spring. 

The fall campaign would be for 
peacetime or community welfare 
services. Most of the organized com- 
munity funds and chests throughout 
Canada are already planning to make 
an appeal to their communities in 
one concentrated period this autumn 
between Thanksgiving Day, Oct. 14, 
and Nov. 4. Four large cities with- 
out community chests are also ex- 
ploring the plan. 

Boon to Businessmen 

What is now urged, is that co-ord- 
inated campaigns be put into effect 
not only in the larger cities. but in 
every community, large, small or 
medium size. The idea, to quote 
Canadian Welfare, publication of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, is~ thaf 
“as many centres as possible would 
combine, not necessarily in a com- 
munity fund but in a synchronized 
campaign with a joint committee and 
a combined objective for the year.” 

“Thus the : average giver. — the 
merchant, thé .buginessman and 
the wage earner in that town, city 
or village—would know ey 
what his. community. welf on 
vices altogether wéré going 
of him to meet their needs in Ay 
They would ask him for the total 
objective through a combined 
appeal sometime in these three 
, weeks in the autumn. -Then: he 
would know and could plan what 
he could give or promise them 
though his actual payment. might 
be mad@or spread over dny time 
in 1941, 

“No central fund, no overhead 
costs are contemplated beyond 
what the five or six larger city 
chests may themselves give for 
specific purposes. Rather, the pro- 
posal calls for all local welfare 
services in any community, wheth- 
er local or branches of a national 
welfare agency, sitting down about 
a common table to talk out their 
work, plans and needs for 1941 and, 
through a joint committee and 
united effort, raising these needs 
in one campaign and ohe drain on 
the time and energy of the forgot- 
ten man, the average tax-payer and 
contributor to their fund.” 

United War Appeals 

So much for the community wel- 
fare services. 

The same programme is envisaged 


@ Are you thinking of necessary repairs and 
improvements to your home or other 


property? 
The Home Im 


. 


vement Lean Plan makes 


le to spread the cost of repairs and 
improvements over a suitable period at low 
cost. Any of our Managers will give you full 


information. 
Know Your Bank—it 


can be useful to you. 


the BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


EST. 1832—OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING EXPERIENCE 


Many individual communities 
have taken the initiative in linking 
together the current national appeals 
of the Salvation Army, the Legion 


ng to give 
some national laine” in this 
respect. Already Canada has its 
War Charities Branch under W. G. 
Dunn in the Secretary of State 


there are some doubts and 
objections as to the need for a 
national organization with central 
offices, overhead and administrative 
functions, it is felt that some leader- 
ship at Ottawa would greatly facili- 
tate this whole programme, with 
consequent benefits in more efficient 
use of time, efforts and money. 


Local Initiative Vital 

Already a score or more of local 
Chambers of Commerce have moved 
in this direction. Concerned with 
the number and frequency of a 
they have passed resolutions in 
ing their desire to co-ordinate war 
charities and, if possible, other wel- 
fare appeals in the future. 

A. R. Haskell, manager of the To- 
ronto Better Business Bureau, has 
been very active in urging support 
for a joint campaign. He favors the 
organization of a Federation of Na- 
tional War Charities. He is now tak- 
ing a poll of opinion in various cen- 
tres and reports the plan has re- 
ceived approval from the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Peterbor- 
ough Chamber of Commerce, Hamil- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, Van- 
couver Board of Trade, Winnipeg 
Board of Trade, St. Catharines 
Chamber of Commerce, and Cana- 
dian -Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation: He reports: favorable com- 
ment has been received from hun- 
dreds of business firms and from 
newspapers in Toronto, Saint John 
N.B.; Brandon, Man.; Halifax, NS., 
and St. John’s, Nfld. 

Irrespective of what is done at 
Ottawa, part of the answer is cer- 
tainly to be found in the attitude-of 
the local community and especially 
aa bropieindlviuale wie toned 
- nthrop: vi s orm 


os saath ater any com- 


This point is emphasized in the 
article already referred from “‘Cana- 
dian Welfare.” It says: 


“While part.of the solution will 
depend upon national policies in 
to war services 


tin 
‘the local community itself, in the 
decision of its citizens themselves 
to fix the reasonable limits of their 
voluntary giving, how these are to 
be allocated as between war pur- 
poses and community welfare 
services, and when and how the 
funds, deemed just for each, are 
to be allocated and raised and their 
distribution and expenditure 
supervised.” 
Place of Red Cross 
One problem ‘which will arise is 


INATIONAL | 


HOW THE PROVINCES VOTED. 


‘When Canadians went to the polls 
in March, 54% of them voted Lib- 
eral. Their votes elected 73% of the 
membership of the House of Com- 
mons.: The lower charts show how 
votes and House membership were 
divided by provinces. Most striking 
“spread” between votes and repre- 
sentation was in British Columbia 


Business 


Canadian Trade 
On: Present South 


where 37% of the vote elected 67% 
of the members. In the upper chart 
relationship between votes and rep- 
resentation is shown for Conserva- 
tive and “other” groups as well as 
for the Liberal Party. Most striking 
result is in Prince Edward Island 
where Conservatives polled 45% of 
the vote but returned no members 


Odyssey 


Emissary Reports 
American Outlook 


This is the third of a series of\ purchases of Canada, the greater 


informal letter-reports being made 
to The Financial Post by George 
T. Cockshutt; export manager of 
the Cockshutt Plow Co, and for- 
mer president of the Brantford 
Board of Trade. Presently on a 
yosnee r through eight of the 
merican republies, Mr. 
. Cockshutt is recording his experi- 
ences and observations primarily 
as a businessman for. others of 
r similar interests. At the same time, 
his ‘letters are of wide general in- 
terest because they spotlight con- 
ditions and trade opportunities for 
Canada in the countries visited, 


Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 
April 5, 1940 
Leaving the natural beauty of 
Rio de Janeiro, one is more im- 


‘| pressed than ever when taking off 


difficulty in this organization raising 
its objective at any time it wishes to 


C.P. Orient Traffic 


With transatlantic steamship 
traffic to Europe reduced by war 
conditions, steps have been taken 
by Canadian Pacific Steamships to 
stimulate traffic to the Orient over 
the undisturbed trans-Pacific serv- 
ices. 

Special round-trip fares, 25% 
under regular cost, have been made 
available for both first-class. and 
tourist-class sailings from Vancou- 
ver to Japanese and Chinese ports 
and Manila, between May 15 and 
July 31. Return trip need not be 
started until 90-days from date of 
embarkation at Vancouver. Base 
rates will run as low as $262, and 
ports of call include Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 

It is anticipated that many tra- 
vellers who normally would take 
trips to European countries will 
switch to Pacific tours this year. 
Also being continued is service to 
Australia and New Zealand of the 
Canadian - Australasian Line, in 
which Canadian Pacific has a sub- 
stantial interest. Reduction of rates 
on the Orient run is in accordance 
with agreement among companies 
affiliated with the Pacific arene 
Conference. 


United Corporations Led,|? 
Declares Dividend 


From Cur Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — United Corpora- 
tions Ltd., has declared a dividend of 
37 cents a share on the class B stock, 
of no par value, payable May 15, to 
shareholders of record April 30. Pre- 
vailing dividend rate on this s 


from the airport in the centre of the 
city for Porto 
Alegre and 
Buenos Aires 
in the Doug- 
las DC-3. 


eautiful 
rugged coast- 
line, fujl of 


beaches. High, 
rocky prom- 


“G@.T.COCKSHUTT proaches, 

with many 
small islandsto complete the picture. 
Flying over long stretches of culti- 
vated land, wheat, rice and sugar, 
high plateaus, ture lands (the 
cattle country of Brazil), all makes 
a fantastic panorama not quickly 
forgotten. 


t 
Buenos Aires is a beautiful but 
artificial. city with no natural 
beauty to recommend it, being lo- 


eated on the flat banks of the|~ 


muddy River Plate. It is a conttast 
to the natural beauty and location 
of Rio de Janeiro. 
Growing City 

Buenos Aires, the largest city of 
South America, with over 3 millions 
population, is very progressive and, 
in the 15 Years that I have known 
it, shows remarkable growth. The 
old city of narrow, one-way streets 
is giving place to wide, modern 


the opportunity for increasing our 
quotas. -All indications are that 
more exchange should be made 
available to us for more or less es- 
sential _ from the recent 
purchases of wool. 

But we must watch our purchases. 
that are made through the’ United 
States. Manufacturers and others 
who purchase such items as hides, 
wool, quebracho, tinned meat and 
flaxseed from Uruguay or Argen- 
tina in this manner, should see that 
the purchases are recorded at Ot- 
tawa. Only in that way can we have 
a chance to see that the correspond- 
ing exchange becomes available to 
Canada. 


Credits tor Exchange 


! We can do a lot to help ourselves 
in these times, by seeing that we get 
all the credits for exchange that we 
are entitled to. Here again the Can- 
adian Government might instruct 
the proper purchasing authority to. 
purchase in these countries, direct, 
goods necessary for our war effort 
that are not available in Canada. 
We will be paying England for a 
portion of the war costs. Then why 
not insist on this exchange being 


VERAG! 


to the House. The large vote 
polled for “third” parties in west- 
ern ‘Canada is also strikingly shown. 
In Saskatchewan it will be noticed 
that these groups have almost as 
good, and in Alberta even better, 
representation than they would 
have obtained under strictly pro- 
portionate voting. 


credited to us or else make our pur- 
chases of tinned meats here, even if 
shipped to England, as credit to 
our account, This exchange would 


‘T then be available to increase our |, 
‘| exports 


With more dollars available to 
our credit, the quotas would tend to 
open up for us, and more of the 
commodities that cannot be obtain- 
ed from Europe could be bought 
from us. 

Balance of Sterling 

Before the war, Argentina and 
Uruguay could convert their unused 
sterling balances freely to dollars 
soxigab other currencies, but this is no 

loriger possible. In the absence so 
far of some sort of agreement to 
this end, these countries are serious- 
ly concerned over the possibility of 
holding a blocked sterling balance 
in London, which they would not be 
able to utilize at their discretion to 
effect purchases of essential goods 
from other potential supplying 
countries. 

The embargoes affect such items 
from Canada as textiles and liquors, 
alcoholic beverages which English 
and French exporters can still sup- 
ply in ample quantities for these 
markets. The quotas also affect 
such important items as coal and 
tin plate from England, in addition 
to many miscellaneous British 
manufactured products. 

Use of Quotas 

Argentina and Uruguay also use 
quotas in order to lessen the strain 
on their resources in dollar ex- 
change, for automobiles, trucks and 
tractors, farm implements, etc., from 


uf Durinc your lifetime, your loved 
ones have been sheltered by your per- 
sonal protection. When the time comes 
for them to carry on alone, unnecessary 
worries over financial affairs, with 
which they are unfamiliar, can only add 


to their feeling of bereavement and 


insecurity. 


For their sakes, assure them of that 
friendly complete protection a corpor- 
ate executor and trustee can offer. Over 
forty years’ experience in dealing with 
the special problems of widows and 
dependants, and handling all phases of 
estates’ management, have served to 
make this company competent to act 
as executors under your Will, and give 
the kind of uninterrupted and kindly 
protection which you so earnestly desire 


to leave to them. . 


Ask for free booklet 
about our services. 


THE 


TRUSTS GUARANTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


North ice However, Argen- 
tina buys ffeely from all supplying 
countries, including Canada, such 
requirements as: 

Paper, wood pulp, lumber, chemi- 
tals, petroleum, most electrical ma- 
chinery and manufactures, except 
household appliances; base metals 
such as copper, zinc and aluminum, 
including ingots, wire and sheets; 
rolling mill products such as wire, 
except barbed wire; bars, chains, 
sheets, piping, etc., except steel rails 
and certain other heavy items; ma- 
chinery and equipment parts for 
local assembly as for electric refrig- 
erators, radios, telephones, as well 
as automobile, airplane and battery 
parts; also paints and colors; type- 
writers and calculating machines, 
and such raw materials as asbestos 
fibre and similar products for in- 
dustrial use here. ~ 

Interested Canadian firms should 
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WH che. Seve Soe Megat epete 00 we care:of expending 
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struction. Id addition to concrete foun 


there is an increasing tendency 


business, many 


new plant con- 


ions, floors and structural frames, 
to use concrete blocks and bricks for. the 


curtain walls, This assures economical, fire-safe, comfortable buildings re- 
quiring a minimum of upkeep. Write for information-on uses of concrete. 


avenues containihg many beautiful 


and modern office buildings, 

Old mansions are being torn 
down and up-to-date air-conditioned 
apartment houses are taking their 
place. Many of the beautiful, new 
buildings are faced with polished 
ae marble, giving a very rich 


effec 
The old order changeth,-and with 
the modern buildings go modern 
tion. Electric trams, un- 
rground tubes; fast district elec- 
nes trains to the suburbs, fine taxis, 


jitnies ee es hut you stifl see}. « - 


and -.three- horse 
Harbor 


the odd V 


iat 


“The man-made harbor of Buenos | 


Aires impressive 
a ndous amounts of 


This is particularly true of 


and pase 


and, even if business demands in-|- 


tock | crease, the quotas control the busi- 


is $1.50 a share annually, paid for) ness, 


the fitst time on Feb. 15, 1939. 


’ However, with the increase in 


BRANTFORD. WINDSOR 


at least study these markets and 
send particulars to our Trade Com- 
missioner, J.‘ A. Strong, alle 
Bartolomé Mitre 430, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Argentina is making great strides 
in manufacturing and many North 
American interests have or are 
building factories here. Part manu- 
facturers have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here, but the complete article 
has keen competition. The war is 

going to.give a great impetus to the 
industrialization of these countries. 


Crop conditions in: both Uruguay 
and Argentina are not good and the 
buying power: is ‘sharply restricted 
temporarily. Argéntinahas one of 
the largest corn\crops in the history 
of this country, 500.million bushels, 
but price is below. production cost. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEO, T. COCKSHUTT. 
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NOT TO BE THE BIGGEST 
STEEL PLANT IN CANADA 


NOT TO TAKE BUSINESS FROM 
OTHER CANADIAN COMPANIES 


FIVE GOOD REASONS WHY 
WE SAY WE ARE AIMING HIGH 


x FIRST 


To make flat steels not previously. made 
in Canada. 


* SECOND 


To make the highest quality: known ‘to 
the trade. : 


x THIRD 


To build up a customer relationship on the 
highest possible. plane.of Fair Prices, 
High ‘Quality and close understanding of 
the customer’s neéds. a 


x FOURTH 
To give each Dofasco worker fifty-two 
paychecks a year. 


* FIFTH ! : 


To offer employees security against old 
age, and the chance to enjoy a higher 
standard of living by means of a share in 
the profits of their labour. 


‘Through this Cold Rolling 
Mill passes .30,000 tons of 
Steel Strip’ annually * for 
Dofascolite Tin Plate, all 
of which had to be im- 

rted five years ago. 

e high quality: of this 
product. has created so 
large a.demand: that a 
second Cold Mill will be 
in operation “soon. 
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‘Member of ‘Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


Long prominent in investment trust 
portfolios, Consolidated Smelters stock 
was among the ten most popular stocks 
in The Financial Post’s recent contest, 
«Investing in Wartime.” Of all the in- 
vestment selections made by invest- 
ment counsellors across Canada, Smelt- 
ers was eighth most popular. 


A 50% increase: in profits, a scientific 
discovery of potentially tremendous im- 
portance and value, substantial earnings 
from outside properties—these are high- 
lights of 1939 operations of Canada’s 
sprawling, industrial giant, Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., controlled by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Of special jnterest today:is the fact 
that this company. is truly a veteran of 
the previous war. The current contracts 
under which it is, supplying vital war 

tals to the British Government are 

lly the same as the contracts of 25 

ars ago. This war is still young, but 

already the contrasts in the effect of 

war on a great industry of this type 
are stronger than the similarities. 

st buried in the recently issued 

y's report for 1939 is a statement 

nat may signal one of the most import- 

»t metallurgical: developments \of the 
past several decades, 


New Development 


“Development of an improved process 
on a semi-commercial scale for the pro- 
duction of magnesium was successfully 
concluded,” the report states. 

For several years, Smelters in co-oper- 
ation with the National Research Coun- 
cil has had a.staff of technicians at work. 
Magnesium is expensive to produce un- 
der previous methods. The field of light 
alloys has been expanding very rapidly 
of late and a low-cost magnesium offers 
an enormous market in the automotive, 
aircraft and other. industries, In war, of 
course, it has special uses; flares, incen- 
diary bombs, etc. 

Smelters has a special interest because 
it owns an extensive magnesite deposit 
in British. Columbia. Other sources are 
brucite and dolomite of which there are 
several known deposits. 

Why was there such a sharp increase 
in eafnings last year? 

The annual report shows $2.85 per 
share compared with $1,90 the previous 
year; good, but not so good’as the boom- 
ing year of high metal prices,- 1937, when 
per share earnings were $4.50. 

The increase in per share:farnings is 
interesting in comparison with those of 
Canada’s otheg metal enter- 
prises. The figures following show per 
share eafmings far 1939 and 1938 re- 
spectively. 

International Nickel .;, 2.39 2.09 

Ni da 4.28 

Hudson Bay 1.90 1.61 

Consolidatéd: Smelters . 2.85 1.90 

That 1939. would be a better year for 
all those companies was expected, in 
view of general business conditions and 
quite apart from war. But why did 
Smelters perform so much better than 
its running partners? 

There seem to be two basic reasons: 

Smelters’ earnings are infinitely more 
Volatile to outside influences than in 


nee 
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| |Smelters—A 


the case of any of the others. 
Noranda produces a lot of gold for which 
the price is relatively fixed. Nickel 
keeps the price of its principal product 
stable. Hudson Bay has a big copper 
production in which the per cent price 
fluctuations ‘are relatively slight com- 
pared with, the fluctuations in the 
cheaper metals, lead and zinc. 

And on lead and zinc Smelters chiefly 
depends., While the company has ceased 
revealing production figures since war, 
it has been estimated on previous out- 
put that a change of one cent per pound 
in the price for lead means $4 millions 
more or Jess for the company coffers; a 
similar change in the price of zinc, a dif- 
ference up or down.of almost $3 mil- 
lions. 


New Management 


Another factor whose importance can- 
not be fully appraised in the new earn- 
ings record is that the company has just 
had its first full year under new man- 
agement. In this connection a new 
statement of new policy with regard to 
outside properties has been made ‘and, 
apparently, applied. It is interesting,| 
though how significant it is now impos- 
sible to say that, while operating ex- 
penses of mine and smelter have re- 
mained just about the same, $16 millions, 
in the past two years, sales have in- 
creased—and presumably production 
also to some degree—from $28 millions 
in 1938 to $35.5 millions in 1939. 

Along with other Canadian and Em- 
pire base metal. mines, Smelters con- 
tracted to supply the British Govern- 
ment with practically all the lead and 
zine output not required in Canada at a 
fixed price. ° 

Existence of the contracts has been 
announced, but nothing has been offi- 
cially revealed about the terms. 

Sir Edward Beatty, chairman of the 

Board reports: - ; 


“At the commencement of this war 
in September, 1939, your company 
joined with the other Empire produc- 
ers in accepting what might be called 
a yirtual ¢onscription:of their metal 
production, assuring the British Gov- 
ernment of prices considerably. below 
normal for the metal needed .for the 
war. The terms of the contracts pro- 
tect Os from all shipping risks and as 
to price are considered fair and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances.” 


War Contract Price 


Nothing is officially reported about 
the ‘price in thé present contracts, but 
it is understood that the figuré on both 
lead and zinc is around £17/5/0 per long 
ton. 

“Our expenses in mining exploration 
and development were curtailed,” the 
report states. 

How much was spent in this way is 
not made plain, but the millions of dol- 
lars which Smelters has kept pouring 
into outside exploration and the rela- 
tively slim success therefrom is one of 
the most familiar object lessons on the 
uncertainty of mining. 

Between .the lines of President Blay- 
lock’s report one reads a drastic policy 
of sifting out the company’s. prospect 


| Migh 


properties, a policy announced in The 
Post on Dr. Blaylock’s appointment. 

His report said: 

“Expenditures on exploration and 
development were greatly reduced by 
discontinuing work on most of the 
properties which were marginal and 
which did not promise a fair return 
on the investment, without curtailing 
Seallllie of promiing peopetax, 
oc or es. 

“During the year nan mineral 
claims of doubtful value, which had 
been kept in good standing, have been 
carefully reviewed in order to Grop 
all holdings which do not-justffy. the 
éxpenditure necessary to retain them.” 
What properties have been dropped is 

not revealed, but no mention is made in 
the current report of a score of pros- 
pect properties, dust-gathering in Smel- 
ters’ records for years. But its interests 
still stretch across Canada. 

A mercury mine seems to be the main 
new project of the company. Dr. Blay- 
lock reports optioning an 85% interest in 
a mercury property near Pinchi Lake, 
B.C., and staking of several more claims. 

“Mercury,” he says, “is one of the 
metals urgently required for wal pur- 
poses. As the property appeared to be 
promising, plans were rushed for bring- 
ing it into production as early as pos- 
sible. This plant should be in operation 
before midsummer.” He is already con- 
sidering doubling the 50-ton mill now 
under construction. r 

Smelters has reason to be satisfied 
with results of its exploration in the 
Yellowknife, as outlined in last week’s 
issue of The Post. Successful operation 
at its two young producers, the Box and 
the Con, netted the parent company 
$900,000 last year compared with similar 
revenue of only $226,000 the previous 
year. 


Out of Profits 


“It is estimated,” Dr. Blaylock re- 
ports, “that early in 1940 the entire ex- 
penditure in connection with the Con 
will have been repaid out of profits.” 

Regarding the adjoining Rycon prop- 
erty, he states that it has had less devel- 
opment than the Con and has shown less 
promise, but “sufficient high-grade ore 
has been found to indicate that, there is 
a. reasonable chance of making this a 
successful property.” 

Some 12 miles away is the Ptarmigan 
which “has been‘developing satisfactor- 
ily, and indicates that it will equal the 
Con in tonnage. The grade, however, 
while not as high, is still high enough 
to make the Ptarmigan a -promising 
property.” 

Very significant, not orily for the fu- 
ture operations of Smelters, but for the 
development of the Yellowknife area 
generally, is the 4,700 horsepower hydro- 
electric plant which is now under con- 
struction. Decreasing power, costs will 
be an important profit factor for Smel- 
ters’ properties and may convert prop- 
erties held by other interests from rock 
piles into mines. ; : 

At the Box mine in Lake Athabasca, 
which got into operation July, 1939, the 
company admits that recovery was low- 
er and costs higher than estimated. But 
costs have been showing steady im- 
provement, and the property began to 
pay profits in.October. These have been 
increasing. since. 

Declares the president: When suffi- 


cient tonnage has been extracted «to 


make it definitely certain that the grade 
of ore.can be maintained, it probably 
will be wise to double the capacity of 
the mill in order to reduce costs still 
further, 
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Consolidated Smelters’ Sullivan mine is the world’s largest producer of lead, zinc and silver. 


“Still below estimates,” is the result 
at the two Ontario properties, the Cor- 
dova, wholly owned, and the. Addington, 
controlled. A test mill for the two prop- 
erties went into operation in /Oct.,. 1939, 
and “mill feed was disappointing, but 
has been improving.” 

Because the company no longer ‘re- 
veals production figures,, last..year’s 
sources of revenue are not available, but 
a break down of metal we for 1937 
(a banner year) is suggested)” 4°“ 
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But what seems to be ahead for 
Smelters? 

Its financial position is, of course, un- 
questioned. 

Sullivan mine, main sourcé of its lead 
and zinc, seems as hardy’as ever. Costs 
per ton were up slightly, the 1939 report 
states, “due chiefly to lower tonnage 
mined, holida; payments and a- much 
higher silicosis assessment. The grade 
of ore mined was somewhat higher than 
in 1938. Ore development has kept well 
ahead of production. Plans have been 
made for diamond drilling this year be-- 
low “the 3,350 level. The underground 
crushing plant .was completed and 
preparations were made for stope pro- 
duction from the lower levels.” 


es 


The present revit shows that Smel- 
ters can operate profitably at very mod- 
est prices for its two main metals: And 
there still seems no threat to their use- 
fulness either in war or in peace. 


Following are the prices being re- 
ceived under the British contracts, 
which, it must be remembered, involve 
delivery -at seaboard, not in. United 
Kingdom r Europe, and averagé prices 
pet ton for.other periods.” ree 


Lead Zine 
£ £ 
Est. curr., approx. ..: 17/5/0 »17/5/0 
Avérage 


Past 10 years ....... 15/19/6 16/6/0 
Past 20 years .,..... 23/3/6 24/16/2 
Past 30 years ....... 21/15/10 29/5/5 
Past 40 years ....... 19/18/4 27/9/6 


The company’s gold properties, cer- 
tainly in the Yellowknife, are showing 
every promise of being increasingly im- 
portant revenue producers. Elimination 
of uninteresting prospect properties will 
be an important money- and probably 
time-sdver, amd will perhaps open the 
way for more promising outside enter- 
prises. Sizeable gold production would 
be an important factor in stabilizing 
company earnings, therefore, in taking 
some of the volatility out of its stock. 

Silver is not too desirable a product 
these days, since its price. is artificially 
high, because of the United States sub- 
sidy. The bloc of U. S. Senators from 
the silver states are probably not always 


How Much Do Our 


you would have been empty white space siderable censorship on news from Great 
—had the censors gone berserk with Britain, France and Europe generally. 


By RONALD A. McEACHERN 
Staff Writer, The Financial Post 
Like mothers-in-law and long whiskers, 


' wisecracks about censorship ere always 


good for a laugh. As noisily demonstrated 
of late, censorship also makes a first-rate 
political issue. 

Anglo-Saxons like censorship—of cer- 
tain things at certain times. But we are 
always uncomfortable about it. Every 
school boy is taught that free speech and 
a free press are among the greatest, most 
peculiar treasures of British citizenship. 

To get over that troublesome difficulty, 
we have some handy phrases about “con-' 
fusing liberty and license.” If they don’t 
always make good logic, they serve as 
useful answers to the philosophical im- 


passe. . 

There are different kinds of censorship. 
There is literary censorship which is* 
often fatuous and political censorship 
which can be tyrannical. And there is 
military censorship. 


‘Necessary Weapon 


It is unnecessary to explain or defend 
military censorship. It is just as much 
a weapon of warfare as fleets or armies. 
Every country at war has censorship and 


Ee always will. That's the main kind of 


Bmelters is a veteran of the previous ie 
: vital war metals under 
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censorship Canada now has and the 
censorship which this article will discuss. 

“May I have a copy of the leaflets 
which the Royal Air Force has been 
dropping on Germany?” a London news- 


\paperman recently asked an officer of 


the British censor board, 
“Certainly not!” came the angry retort. 
“Information might fall into the hands 
of the enemy.” 
Military censorship can be amusing 


Immediately war was declared, the 


Defense of Canada regulations were — 


passed imposing a censorship on speech 
and news so strict that about half the 
columns in the daily newspaper beside 


their sudden power. 


Here is an example of how press 


It is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon censorship in Canada works. 


method of governing ourselves, that the 
bgok of censorship “law” is not being 


It is forbidden to publish the impend- 
ing departure of a troop ship or merchant 


taken too literally; that, for the most part, convoy from Canadian shores. 


the regulations are phrased in a way that 


Certainly, thousands of Canadians 


can in large measure be interpreted in know about such movements, Halifax 


the light of specific’ conditions. 
There are three key factors in the Can- 
adian censorship situation. 


people see battalions swinging from 
trains into ships. Vancouver wives and 
sweethearts shed parting tears when 


First, there always has been censorship *quads push off toward the Rockies and 
of various kinds in Canada. To a large the East. 


degree, therefore, wartime censorship is 
only an extension of our peacetime 
censorship. 


But those Vancouver folk don’t know 
their men’s destination; nor do they 
know that similar squads may be simul- 


There is “censorship” of books and taneously moving from Regina, Port 


magazines published in this country or 
brought ‘into this country to see that they 
conform to accepted Canadian standards 
of decency. There is. the. “censorship” 
imposed on all speakers, publications, etc., 


Arthur, Hamilton or Halifax. 


Hard on Spies 


But wouldn’t any half enterprising 
enemy spy know all about ship and troop 


by thelaw of libel and the criminal code, movements? Perhaps, but by keeping it 
_ Second, it is impossible to exercise an out of the newspapers and off the radio, 
airtight censorship in a country where the job takes a lot more spies. It is diffi- 
a 3,000 mile fence is always down. There cult for them to transmit their findings, 
is too much coming and going between~ hence censorship on these matters is con- 


Canada and United States, tod much read- 


siderably more effective than might be 


ing of each other's publications, too much jmagined. 


ecross-the-border radio listening to make 
any drastic censorship work. 


And incidentally, don’t take too seri- 
cously the stories that have swept Canada 


Third, the added censorship of wartime about a short-wave radio broadcast from 


is almost entirely military. It is to pre- 


Berlin reporting the departure of Can- 


vent spreading of views. generally .re- adian troops five minutes, after. the boats 


garded by Canadians as 


itfimical to'win- had slipped their hawsers, Officials have 


ning the war, for detecting. people and interested themselv es very much in that 
gtoups*whose activities may be treason- report. They have yet to find the man 


ous, and for withh 


ceivably interesting to the enemy. 
How much censorship ts | 
day's newspapers. and ty a 


g information who actually heard the reported “broad- 
about troop and ship m ts cor- cast.” 


Ot. attempted or threatened 


ein. to- sabotage are. another type of Canadian 
| ’ news that comes under the censor’s ban. 


There is less than you probably expect, Once again, the reason seems satisfactory. 
on news stories ae ceed originating ~ Catching the plotters is of the utmost 


. in Canada, ‘There is little on news from national interest since, if they tried it 


United States, But there is, however, con- once, they are very likely going to-try 


, 
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going to retain their domination over 
the U. S. Senate and, to the alarm of 
U. S.mining interests, were recently de- 
feated on a rather minor issue. 

Long famed for its research and tech- 
nical divisions, Smelters is still on the 
hunt for cheaper and better-methods, 

Its chemicals and fertilizer division is 
well established in a field of tremendous 
scope and growing rapidly, $ 


low-cost process for producing mag- 
nesium would likely be a very impor- 
tant new source of revenue, 

Now take a look at Smelters as a 
veteran of the 1914 war; see what war 
did to it then. Neither oranda nor 
Hudson Bay were in the picture then 
and the International Nickel Consoli- 
dation was not yet complete. But Con- 
solidated Smelters was established, and 
in .its. present. form, when the world 
went to war last time. 

Here are key figures from Consolidat- 
ed Mining & Smelting reports. ‘Fiscal 
years then ended Sept. 30. 

Smelters Net 
Sales’ Profits 
million thousand 
dollars dollars 
5.8 '* “474 
795 
asec ; 996 
IGIT -ccvecccqscces 1d 1,077 
WIS vivesecoteteve 98 , 949 
ISS ikaccuncces 9.7 976 
In July, 1914, Smelters stock was sell- 
ing around $89; By Nov., 1915, it’ was as 


again: Keeping the discovery of an 
attempt quiet makes the job of capturing 
the offenders much easier, ‘even if it 
means waiting for them to try again. 


But this assurance I did get from the 
censors: Where sabotage is successful and 
where it is known to.be such, Canadian 
presss and radio will be permitted to 
report it, 

Another clause of the regulations 
prohibits. publication of anything calcu- 
lated to discourage recruiting. This, of 
course, is open to very wide and differ- 
ing interpretations. What may discour- 
age one man from joining the forces 
might be encouraging to another. And is 
it to go so far as letting it-be known that 
the winter in France and Britain is dis- 
agreeable and that London pubs close 
early? 


Activities of the censors on this point, 
so far, have been generally satisfactory 
to the mass of Canadians. The Commun- 
ist daily newspaper at Toronto, the 
Clarion, was closed for publishing a 
pamphlet urging: Canadiahs not to’ get 
into.the war, a specifically anti-recruiting 
document. Furthermore, the document 
was published after its authors had been 
arrested. 


Le Clarte, a French-language news- . 


paper, Communist~ and wildly anti- 
Catholic, was closed for subversive ma- 
terial, The paper had been denied use 
of the mails and for a time was published 


in Toronto, delivered to Quebec province | 


by motor cars 


The general all-pervading clause of the. 


regulations prohibits publication of any- 
thing likely “to bring aid or-comfort” to 


thing could: ; under ‘that ‘ban. 

So far, there has been little or no 
. definition of what information brings aid 
and comfort to the enemy, 


Generally 
speaking, the attitude of the censors. 


Phote shows lead ancdes being removed from the tanks. 


=" 


high as $130. There was an intervening 
change in capitalization in which the | 


stock was changed from $100 par to $25 
par, The price early in 1918 was about 
$25; at the end of 1918—after the war 
was over—it was firm around $24. 

But the big story of Smelters in the 
last war is in these two sets of figures. 


In 1914 the. company’s assets in 


Really successful development. ota <7 


In 1919 these asset figures, respec- 
tively, had grown te $7.9 millions and 
$4.6 millions. . Historic developments 
are in those figures. - 


‘In 1914 the fotal lead production of 
the British Empire was 432 tons daily. 
Today it is 1,552 tons. In 1914 Empire 
zine output was 214 tons; now 886 tons. 
As Sir Edward states: - 


“Failing an Empire supply in 1914 
the British were forced to. buy’ metal 
wherever it could be had, which 
meant mainly from the United States, 
Full advantage was taken of the mar- 
ket and prices reached 27% cents per 
pound for zinc against a normal price 
of 4 to 5 cents and 12% cents per 
pound for lead against a normal of 
3 to 4 cents.” 


The 1914 war obviously presented 
Smelters with a unique opportunity and 
responsibility with its. great Sullivan 
mine at Trail, B.C., even then described 

(Continued on page 20) 





seems to be: Don’t make a genera] rule, 
but treat every case on its merits so long 
as possible. 


This point of view not unnaturally , 


sometimes leads to positive: confusion. 


The number of the Canadian. troops, the . 


number of our airplanes, guns, tanks, 
rifles and so forth might conceivably be 
regarded as very pertinent information 
which should be hidden from the enemy. 
It is probable that some censor would 
rule out publication of such information. 


On the other hand, it is baffling to the 
censor when a cabinet ‘minister gives 
such information in a public address. 

On: points like that the attitude of the 
censors seems to be: Go ahead until we 
find some good reason for stopping you. 


Criticism of Government 
“Censorship does not extend to criti- 
cism of the Government, public leaders 
or of censorship itself,” an official told 
me, “Criticism is part of our system of 
goveriment. You can say the troops get 
poor food or that they have no clothing, 
but you can’t say a man is a fool to 
enlist. You can charge graft or ineffi- 
ciency, but you can’t debate whether or 
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stricter view of the regulations than 
the censor 

Most news p comes in 
specific instances. Working in close 
touch with the military and Govern- 
ment authorities, the censor general- 
ly knows the news ahead of every- 


such as a troop movemen 
orders frequently carry a 
the effect that the story may 
lished subsequent to a specifi 


precious, pieces of information in 
this way. . 
There have been only about 40 
such. special orders from the Press 
Censor since the war began and only 
about half of them are still opera- 
tive. The rest have lapsed with the 


the news, nationally and locally, 
ready to step in should some publish- 
er overstep the rules, but mainly to 
ward off publication ‘of undesirable 
material from a military point of 
view. . 
What ‘happens when “mistakes” 
are made? The censor points out the 


stopped from appearing in other 
editions and in other. publications. 
But if the “slips” ‘continue to occur 
and the censor comes to the conclu- 
sion that they are deliberate, he has 
only to report the offender to the 
Secretary of State who can close 
down a newspaper, jail or fine its 
editors. 

News from United: States, Europe 
and the rest of the world comes to 
Canada on the wires of the big wire 
services such as Canadian Press, 
Associated Press, United Press. 

Only one piece of news from the 
United States has been censored in 
Canada since the outbreak of war, 
this writer has been assured, 
Tiiat concerned the presence in the 
South Pacific of British warships, 
there for the purpose of’taking Ger- 
man seamen off a Japanese vessel. 
While it could be argued that pub- 
lication in the United States would 
be sufficient warning of the plan, the 
item was certainly not helpful. 

Most censorship involves news 
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is and what is not acceptable. 
Newspaper and wire service edi- 
tors are just as anxious as the mili- 
tary to serve Canada’s best interest. 
They are not anxiqus to get into un- 
necessary trouble and they know 
that occasional restraint is the best 
way to preserve their freedom. 
The press censors have on many 
occasions served as defenders of a 


issue, the whole subject was sadly 
befogged; first, by thoughtless con- 


clusions about the nature of “pub- 
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A Mataal Company, Founded on April 13, 1845 ... Ineorporated under the Lawe of the State of New York 


“THOMAS.A, BUCKNER. 1. Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥.- 


Chetrman of the Board 
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95" Annual Statement 
A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Paid to Policyholders and.Beneficiaries in 1939........,..-...++» $210,625,618 
Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 


Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 


Insurance in force, Dec. 


31, 1939 


Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 
FPG OS LOWER HE OP * £0 62:4 ORY Cope eee $427,756,600 


Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 


- Surplus funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939. . . .$125,639,022 
Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 


Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. DAs BOOO 56 cocnces dbcddipssvede 


Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 
Total reserved for Contingencies...... SPV erreperepesnreerre YY 


Dividends payable to policyholders in 1940.............cscesesees: 


.$6,830,834,796 


. $39,216,872 


The market value of all bonds on tether 31, 1939 was 
$55,000,000 in excess of the value at which they are shown in the assets below. 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Present Value of Amounts not yet due on 


steerer ae shoe 


Other RMigie. ; . ion coeeeewenee 


10,212.82 


TOTAL. ...c.-yoccesonare S2,762,278 482.90 


, 


" - Seeubitien ‘valued at $41,067,951.95 in the sbove statement are deposited with 
— , . Cc. di 


as required by law. 


currency Assets and Liabilities carried at per 


cove 41,366,448.04 
118,930,277.31 
15,898,719.23 
11,091,117.98 


States and Trustess 
exchange. . 


A more complete report: containing a list of securities 
owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN CANADA , 


> Dieellabes os Beewhes 8 


ago, in 1868, the New York Life Insurance Company began doing 
business in the United States . .. Total insurance in force in the 
1,'1939, amounted to $134,855,249 . .. In 1939 the 


__ paid $2,983,019 to living policyholders in Canada and $1,566,767 to the beneficiaries of 
thous who died Ses Investments in Canada totaled $98,796,823.92 at the end of 1939. 
a - : ~ _ — — - - a ~~ — ’ ar. 


In Toronto, The New York Life’s Branch Office is at Canada Permanent Bldg, 320 Bay Street 
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sible for radio in election halls. 


. New System 

The new system of radio censor- 
ship was therefore established in 
which the obligation of controlling 
political pronouncements was put 
upon the individual radio station 
managers. Lawyers were appointed 
in each region to whom the station 
managers could go for advice. These 
are all civil servants. They went 
back to their routine jobs election 
day and this form of censorship will 
be dropped. , 

In one sense, there was good 
reason for placing the responsibility 
on the station manager. There is no 
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Bas nthe te “Premier Gives Stirring Outline 


| ‘The full strength of French industry is being turned to the production 


of war materials and such output as is required to meet regular domestic 
needs. Above factory scene shows casting in progress at the Hagondange 
mills of the great Renault industrial enterprise. 


Company Reports 


Anglo-Norwegian 
Dividends received and receivable 
subsidiaries 


from of Anglo-Norwe- 
gian Holdings Ltd., in 1939 declined 
to $104,024 from $161,305 in 1938. 

In the 1938-39 whaling season 
there was only one factory ship in 
the company’s group in operation, 
While the catch was satisfactory, 
prices obtained for oil were lower 
than expected. : 

Entire catch for the 1939-40 season 
has been absorbed by the British 
Minister of Food on terms, which 
will enable the operating company to 
pay a dividend for the year. 

on the preferred stock in 
1939 amounted to $7.72 a share, com- 
pared with $12.80 in 1938. Dividends 
were paid on the preferred for 1939 
at the full rate of 7%. The stock is in 
arrears of dividends from Dec. 31, 
1937. 


Income and Surplus Account 
ears Ended Dec. 3 


Winnipeg Electric 
Net income of Winnipeg ™ Electric 
Co. in 1939 totalled $458,032, before 
providing interest on the series B 
bonds, compared with $279,034 in 


-1938. This: was equal to earnings 


on the preferred stock of $4.36 a 
share, as against 78 cents in 1 The 
common stock earned 3 cents in 1939, 
against a deficit of 28 cents in the 
preceding year. 

In 1939 the company extended its 
exclusive light, heat and power and 
transportation » franchises in St. 
Boniface to 1960. Certain street rail- 
way routes were converted to bus 
services. New light, heat and power 
agreements were made with Fort 
Garry and East St. Paul for 20 and 
25+year periods, In each case exclu- 
sive privileges were obtained. 

Negotiations with Winnipeg in re- 
gard to the street railway franchise 
remained dormant during the year, 
In 1938 the company received per- 
mission to operate trolley buses in- 


1 | stead of street cars om One route in 


Net income ......++++ 
Less: Pref. divds. .... 
Surplus for year 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 


Surplus forward 442,500 
eo Working a 


law directing radio stations to sell | Curren 


time to politicians. Radio stations 
have always claimed—if they did 
not always exercise—the right of 
reading all radio addresses prior to 
delivery in the same way as they 
pass on every word said over, the 
gir in dramatic or concert. pro- 


grammes. ; 

In reporting a political speech, & 
newspaper makes no claim to print 
everything the speaker said, unless 
it is presenting the complete text. 
Included in the material omitted 
from the report may be statements 
which the speaker considers import- 
ant but which the editor does not 
or believes undesirable. You can’t 
even buy space in newspapers to say 
things the proprietors regard as 
objectionable. 

Legal Responsibility 

This whole business, both for 
radio and the press, comes down to 
legal responsibility. An editor is 
equally liable along with the speaker 
for breach of law, whether it be 
blasphemy, libel or breach of De- 
fense of Canada regulations. Though 
there has yet to be a legal test in 
Canada, it is believed that the radio 
station has the same posi- 
tion of joint responsibility as the 
newspaper editor. 

The misfortune about the radio 
censorship setup was that it was 
legalistic in approach rather than 
good common sénse, Britain has 
used lawyers as censors with ludi- 
crous results. As already pointed 
out, censorship becomes tyrannical 
or silly when it tries to go by a body 
of rules. 

The legal mind goes by the rules. 
The good censor’s mind goes by his 
experience of words, the sense and 
effect of words ina poighe ms 9 zo 
tion. His instinct is to print as much 
as possible and cut a minimuny - 


Excess of current liabs: 
over current assets. . 


thousands of men and women. in 


125,679 158,479 


every: part of Canada who like/* 


tinkering with radios and whose 


pleasure it is to gossip with people | Less 
they have never seen and living as }.. 


far away as possible. 
The “hams” have been «closed 


down almost completely, Only a few 
have been given licenses to continue 


to operate, Some 400 of the 1,000 * 


private transmitting stations have 
been allowed to go on, in every case 
because they have been shown some 
positive use to the community. These 
are mainly the stations scattered 
throughout the north country, some- 
times the only fast means of com- 
munication with the outside world; 
sometimes a mining company’s 
means of contact with head office. 

All other “ham” stations are being 
carefully watched and the airwaves 
are continually combed by air “pol- 
ice” awaiting. the unaccounted for 
chatter or click that might mean 
spies. - 
Telegrams and Cables 

There is some censorship of tele- 
grams and cables, though almost en- 


tirely of the latter. In the early days Comb 


of the war, the censors made them- 
selves very troublesome by prohibit- 
ing the use of cable addresses and 
any form of business code. Both are 
very important measures of econ- 
omy for business houses. 

But after a short spell of this zeal, 
the cable censors took a more ration- 
al view of their job. Business houses 
May once again use cable addresses 
after filing their cable names with 
the censor. Four of the simple codes 
may be used and the language may 
be either English or French, but no 
other. Such, at least, is the policy, 


six | according to Ottawa officials. Some 


are the effective body of,censorship 
“lawe’ in Canada and which the press 
of Canada has ane so satisfactory. 


cases of silly censorship have come 
to this writer’s attention. The my ol 
cial reply is that unfortunately y 
have to place considerable discre- 
tionary power in the hands of indivi- 
duals. They imply that their censo 
ship policy is not silly but that s 
of their men may be at times. 
. Censoring the Mails 

Just how much censorship of the 


.| mails is there? 


That depends on the source of the 
letter and its destination, The cen- 
sors point out that there is always 


re-| mail censorship in Canada. Even in 


peacetime, the mails are continually 
watched for fraud, pornography, 


p clined a net amount of $188,000. 


the city. Permission has since been 
granted to operate a second trolley 
bus line, and the company now has 


908 | 16 trolley buses in operation in place 


of street cars on these lines, 
On Jan. 2, 1940, $3.5 millions of 
first mortgage bonds, due Jan; 

2, 1960,:were refunded with a similar 
amount of 3%% first mortgage 
bonds, maturing on the same date,’ . 
“ens, Income and Surplus Account 
ee Years Ended Dec. 31 


1939 1938 


3,498,756 
- 1,194,486 


A 

39,230 
529,792 
6,717 
15,169 
458,032 
656,325 
245,110 


Surplus forward 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Accts. rec. (net) ..¥.. 
Materials & supplies. 
Accts. 
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of French War Plans and Aims 


cabinet formation will give the Gov- 
ernment the most force with which 
to act? Because, as I have often 
said, war is a question of force. 

I sought unanimity and I invited 
men of all parties to collaborate in 
the formation of my Cabinet. This 
unanimity will come in time, but 
we do not intend to secure it by 
trickery, but rather from the results 
of our action. 

At the same time, if in the midst 
of war France had presented the 
spectacle of a governmental col- 
lapse, deplorable even in peacetime, 
the enemy propaganda would have 
denounced the failure of our de- 
mocracy and the weakness of our 
regime. The real risk, however, lies 
not in giving the enemy this theme 
for propaganda, but rather in en- 
couraging the execution of his 
general plan. 

As you know, the enemy is work- 
ing for the internal disintegration 
of France. Such a disiniegration 
would allow him military action at 
least cost. If only he could have 
seen a weak government emerge 
from a series of ministerial crises, 
a government separated from the 
masses and unable to win the sup- 
port of the country, then would 
Hitler have rejoiced. 

Danger Averted 

This danger has been averted. Our 
task now is to govern. 

I have constituted, at the very 
heart ‘of ‘the Government, a war 
cabinet of nine members. It is 
enough for deliberation. It is not 
too large’ to permit action.. Our de- 
décisions will be prudent. Our ac- 
tions will be prompt. 

We have created the necessary in- 
strument. We afte going to make use 
of it. And to what purpose? 

I need not tell you once again of 
our reasons for undertaking this 
war and of the aim set by France. 
You know..these reasons and aims. 
They are ours as. they. were those 
of our p jors. The objective 


"| Femains, the" same—to vanquish the 
x "Eve aiuatio is clear and simple. 


| March, 1936, the Reichswehr 
invaded the- Rhineland; in March, 


11938 it invaded Vienna; in March, 
233,938 | 1939 it was Prague, then Memel; in 


September, 1939, it was, Warsaw, and 


he with the complicity of the Soviets, 
3! Poland was dismembered. * 


Invasion of Finland 
And as crime engenders crime, 
Soviet Russia made war against 
heroic Finland and followed this 
aggression by a treaty of oppression. 


At this time Hitler has used every 


artifice to attack the economic inde- 
pendence of the Balkan states. In a 
word, under our very eyes, by all 
the means at its disposal, the Reich 
has established its hegemony over 
a great part of Europe. 

If we allowed Germany, swollen 
by conquest, to organize such a 
huge entity under the control of 
such a regime, it would mean the 
énd of liberty, it would mean the 
end of France. 

Facing such a threat, we can but 
heed the instinct of our ancestors, 
the instinct that inspired the mon- 


000 | archy in the fight against Charles V, 
567 | the instinct that aroused the nation 


against the Imperialists of 1792, the 


000 
instinct that brought Republican 


Montreal Tramways 


Montreal Tramways Co.’s financial 
statement for 1939 shows a moderate 
expansion in gross income, $13.3 mil- 
lions, as against $13.2 millions the 
year before. The statement for last 
year is confusing to shareholders in 
that the returns under the contract 
with the City of Montreal are not 
clearly set out. Officially the com- 
pany shows as available for bond 
interest and dividends $2,979,911, 
whereas the report of the Montreal 
Tramway Commission shows that 
the company received $3,023,348 as 
interest on fixed assets and working 
capital. latter sum was $247,729 
short of the amount called for under 
the contract. 

_The report shows a deficit after 
payment of dividends, but before 
allowing $500,000 for depreciation. 
The balance sheet indicates an in- 
crease in the net working capital 
from $1,648,496 to $1,875,782. In addi- 
tion investments of the company in- 
creased from $2.4° millions to $2.9 
millions, while the funded debt de- 


Following is the official statement 
of earnings as released by the com- 


.| pany: . 


Income and Surplus Account 
¥ Ended Dec 
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France victory over the Germany of 
Wilhelm II. 
The duty of our Government is 


the mili 

In the seven months since 

beginning of hostilities, France 

invasion. Arid yet how 

in our history have be. 
retreat of our 


peepee 
ait 


At any moment this situation map 
But we are sure of one 
France, which has 80 often 
been caught napping, surpriseq and 
invaded, has been so far neither in. 
vaded, surprised nor caught Rape 
ping. That strong barrier enables 
our army chiefs to protect our coun. 
try and at the same time spare the 
life blood of our soldiers, 

But is this sufficient to win the 
war? It is not, because in this wap 
of nations, as you well know, it is 
impossible to limit effort to any 
sphere. 

Strength of Armaments 

In the sphere of armaments, if 
you want to analyze the immensity 
of the task imposed, remember that 
Napoleon's Great Army went 
through its campaigns with one 
model of gun only and but two 
models of cannon; it never num. 
bered more than 600,000 men. On 
the battlefield it never fired mo 
than a million cannonball. Armies 
of those days were armies of men, 

During the war of 1914, one billion 
shells were fired. Today billions of 
shells will be needed. Our armies 
need a great variety of cannon, 
tanks, warships and planes which 
become obsolete from day to day, 

Imagine the intensity of the in. 
dustrial effort, the enormous quanti- 
ties of raw materials, the number 
of working hands, the activity of 
transports that are n for 
the manufacture of these limitless 
armaments. 

Then, too, the country must con- 
tinue to live. There is warfare in 
the agricultural as well as the mili- 
tary sphere. The soil also claims 
men as do the factories and the 
armies. 

Our exports, so vitally necessary 
to effect payment abroad,.also claim 
men. Everywhere men are needed, 
everywhere there is work to be 
done. 


Everyone Must Serve 

That is why everyone must serve. 
Some in the army, some in the fac- 
tory, some on the soil. The Govern- 
ment has a part to play and that 
part is to put every man at his post. 
That will be done. Whoever in this 
tinfe of war, in public administra- 
tion or elsewhere, has kept on work- 
ing.at a peacetime pace, is working 
against France. What is normal in 
other days, today is insufficient. 

Anybody getting in the way of 
France's effort will be crushed. 

This war will be a hard one. We 
shall have to work hard, fight hari 
and suffer much:. Some of’ you have 
felt bitter against the measures we 
thought necessary: I realized the 
arduous sacrifices thesé measures 
meant. Nor was it easy for me to 
take these measures in the interests 
of economic order. Do you believe 
we were wrong? Those who did 
not understand then, understand 
now. 

I realize the great sacrifices that 
this arduous war“will impose upon 
us. We shall win. ‘The combined 
resources of the two greatest Em- 
pires in the world guarantee victory 
if only they are put to work, will- 
ingly and completely. 

Even before military victory, our 
ultimate success will depend be 
fore anything else on our power, 
on the number of our tanks, our 
cannons, our planes. These tanks, 
cannons and planes will depend 
upon our willingness to work, our 
moral resolution, our ability to 
withstand suffering. It depends on 
each and every one of us. 

Our future and our salvation are 
in our own hands. 


France’s War Economy 


Planned Before War. 


By CAMILLE MAUJEAN 
PARIS.—Daniel Serruys, French 
High Commissioner of National 
Economy, has been grappling with 
the stresses of a war economy for 
much longer than the half year of 
the present war. For the problem 
of a war economy had become an 
acute one long before the war be- 

gan early in September, 1939. 
France did not wait for the ex- 
plosion to realize the danger and 
when war broke out, she had 
already begun an extensive eco- 
nomic and financial reorganization. 


_ | Exchange, import and export trade, 


price and other costrols, were sub- 
stituted without affecting mone- 
tary and commercial liberty. 
War Economy's Aims 
First aim of war economy is to 
mobilize for victory all the energies 
of the country. 
‘ affeets the whole 


———— | nation, which must consider itself 
‘338 | completely mobilized. 


How can those who do not fight 
on the battlefield best serve? First 
of all, by putting in action all the 
resources of France and the Empire, 
whether armaments or agriculture, 
production or distribution. 


These two decisive factors of wat 
economy are possible only by 3 
intensified production and reduced 
consumption. 

True, the Anglo-French accords 
for combining the resources of both 
nations greatly minimize danger t 
our finances and our war treasury, 
through common buying in foreign 
lands. But all extravagances must 
be excluded from consumption. Wat 
economy must furnish to France the 
means to produce exportation in aa 
ever increasing proportion. 

To this end the public must par 
ticipate by small sacrifices which 
combined will become enormous # 
everyone will do his share. This 
a moral problem, as Mr. Paul Rey: 
naud has so often stressed. 

Further, to this effort must dé 
added that of to find new 


\ 
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| France Speeds Armament} 


Industrial Strength is Mobilized 
To Meet Demands of Total War 


By PIERRE DEVAUX 

PARIS. — In a_ recent 
broadcast to the French nation, 
Raoul Dautry, Minister for Arma- 
ment, declared: 

“The industrial front, as well as 
the other, has its heroes. We 
must not hesitate to sacrifice our 
time, our fortune nor even life in 
working for the armament of 
France.” 

This sobering admonition has be- 
come a guiding principle for the 
nation. France has once again re- 
turned to the great days of 1792 
when the country in peril rallied its 
citizens through the voice of Lazare 
Carnot, the “organizer of victory”; 
when the saltpetre of walls and the 
pronze of bells were requisitioned 
to make cannon and powder. 

Modern wars are industrial wars, 
and the present war, it can be said, 
beats all records. The terrible ex- 
ample of what happened in Poland 
has shown what the land squadrons 
of mechanized divisions can do, 
aided by air bombing squadrons, 
against a country surprised in the 
very act of total mobilization and 
unable to offer efficient defense. 

Needs of Allies 

The lesson is perfectly plain 
Against a powerfully armed foe, a 
still more powerful armament is 
needed. Against German armored 
divisions, tanks of all types are 
needed, more numerous still than 
the German tanks. Also needed are 
anti-tank guns capable of piercing 
their armor. 

Against the redoubtable German 
air force the Allies need thousands 
of planes—bombing planes, pursuit 
planes, superior not only in number 
but in power to German planes. 
They also need thousands of anti- 
aircraft and machine guns. 

In this gigantic struggle Germany 
has had the advantage of its power- 
ful industrial development and, 
above all, by its determination to 
make war, at first by surreptitious 
preparations and then for years in 
the open. 

Tremendous Effort 

France, land of peace, which 
claims from. its neighbors no 
theoretical “living space,” could not 
really believe war was imminent 
until the bombshell of Munich in 
1938. Land of stabilized economy, 
balanced between agriculture and 
mineral production, it has had to 
make a tremendous effort to divert 
an essential part of its productive 
strength into an industrial pro- 
gramme. 

The scope of this effort, unprece- 
dented in our histery, could best be 
indicated by statistics, but for obvi- 
ous reasons it is not possible to 
quote figures. However, some typi- 
cal though unidentified examples 
may be used to illustrate the 
change-over to industry that has 
taken place in France. 

A certain explosives plant, for in- 
stance, in time of peace employed 
300 men; the staff will have to be 
increased to 16,000. One arsenal 
which employed 1,600 men will 
have a staff of 40,000. It is necessary 
to train these craftsmen, gradually 
to find these men among those not 
indispensable to the army, agricul- 
ture, industry, trade and the life of 
the nation. 


Women Mobilized 

Women today, as in 1914-1918, 
have once again taken their place 
in war factories, thus liberating 
able-bodied men for other purposes. 
Last December, out of 1,300,000 
workers in war material factories, 
there were already 280,000 women. 

Among young women workers in 
an explosives plant in central 
France, Raoul Dautry, Minister for 
Armament, found two Parisian em- 


Head of Delegation 
Reports on Canada 


Academician. Urges 
Closer Relations Between 
France and Dominion 


PARIS.—Jacques de Lacretelle of 
the Académie Francaise, honorary 
president of the Maria Chapdelaine 
Mission which visited Canada last 
August, recently reported to the In- 
stitute of American Studies his im- 
pressions of Canada and the stir- 
Ting days the Mission. experienced 
amidst French Canadians immedi- 
ately prior to the declaration of 
war. 

It was a revelation to the French 
traveller, he said, to arrive at Que- 
bec and discover proudly resting 
atop its rock, the thoroughly French 
Capital of one-time “New France.” 
More surprising still, he said, is the 
countryside where French tradition 
8 especially strong. 

After dealing with the historical 
aspects of Quebec, he spoke of 
Montreal as the “city of the future,” 
emphasizing its status as an import- 
ant commercial and financial centre 
in close contact with the markets 
of London and the United States. 


Urges Closer Ties 

In closing, M. Lacretelle stressed 
the need of closer Franco-Canadian 
es, with Canada bringing to France 
the example of its magnificent 
Vitality. He hoped Canada would 
Strive to appreciate better in the 
France of today the forces of pro- 
&ress, without which non-progres- 
countries become dead coun- 

1€§, 


adian Minister to France, and was 
held at the “Maison des Nations 


Américaines” of the France-America 
Committee, 


broiderers, a “‘first-assistant”’ to 
Mme, Lanvin, farm women and 
girls, townswomen and country- 
women. The superintendent was an 
intelligent girl of 20. 

Equally typical is an important 
metallurgical plant where, the 
workers having been mobilized, 
there were left only apprentices and 
some local people. The manager 
went to these young people and 
told them: “Your fellow workers 
have joined up. How many of you 
want to make cannon?” 

All second-year apprentices were 
set to work at drills. Those of the 
third year became supervisors and 
adjusters. Women were employed 
and trained to their new work. In 
this plant, boys of 16, women and 
young girls are helping to forge 
weapons for the defense of France. 

Problem of Production 

A few words on this problem of 
industrial production and especially 
manufacturing by women. It is one 


basis within a few months; really 
wonderful technical feats’ such as 
usually make Frenchmen say with 
pride: “It couldn’t have been done 
better in America!” 

Scrap-iron Round-up 

Especially effective has been the 
scrap~iron “round-up” put into 
operation by the Minister for Arma- 
ment throughout France. This coun- 
try, since the invention of Thomas 
has allowed our using ores from 
Briey and Lorraine, has become one 
of the principal iron producers in 
the world. This constitutes an ad- 
vantage that weighs tremendously 
against Germany. 

However, the consumption of iron 
and steel, even outside of wartime, 
has been so accelerated in modern 
times that the output of the mines 
could not of itself keep up with de- 
mand. To take an example close to 
Canada, it is estimated that if the 
United States were to meet from 
the mines its total annual steel con- 
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A TRIUMPH OF 
FRENCH INDUSTRY 


Birth of a Great Industrial Enterprite in an Agricultural Country 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE RENAULT FACTORIES 


TRANGERS do not know France. 


Even those 


who do know it are apt to think of it as a country 
more particularly suited to agricultural develop- 
ment, the traditional basis of its national economy. 


This, however, applies no longer to the reality of 
today. France has become, from an economic stand- 
point, a perfectly stabilized country. To its agricultural 
riches has been added new wealth emanating from its 


industry. 


This French industry is a young one which has been 
able to take advantage of the scientific progress made 
in other parts of the world. Moreover, it has benefited 
also from French genius, in its striving toward 


perfection. 


French labor is in itself remarkable: from the 


M. LOUIS RENAULT 


engineer who creates to the humblest laborer on the 
job, everywhere is found that same innate traditional craftsmanship which 
gives the French product its character of inimitable quality. 


A typical example of this, and one 
we can examine at close range, is that 
of the RENAULT factories. It is not 
our intention, at this time, to talk of 
the all important part played by this 
powerful French automobile factory. in 
the war now raging in Europe.. We do 
believe, however, that a very simple 
résumé of what has been accomplished 
in these factories and of their position 
“just before the war,” will help make for 
a better understanding of what Industry 
stands for in this land of France. 


With Tools from Conservatory 
In 1898, Louis RENAULT was 25. Son 


-| of well-to-do Parisian trades-people, he 
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omen workers are being mobilized in increasing numbers to take the 


place of men in French industrial plants, especially those devoted to 
production of war materials. Above, a girl worker is shown testing small 
calibre sheils. 


of the most important social prob- 
lems engendered by the war. 

In this “total war” set loose by 
Germany, France as a whole must 
work toward only one end—victory. 
But this does not mean that the 
whole strength of the nation must 
be completely sacrificed, thus dan- 
gerously jeopardizing the country’s 
future welfare. The expenditures 
necessitated by the war—to deal 
only with that aspect of the prob- 
lem — are formidable. How can 
France meet the cost of this war, 
maintain currency and foreign ex- 
change if substantial tax returns 
cannot be credited to the budget, 
reducing proportionately the need 
to resort to borrowing? Such rev- 
enue producing taxes, however, are 
dependent on capacity, production, 
and consequently adequate labor 
forces for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes, 

This is a ticklish question, where 
the least mistake is apt to mean 
either stagnation of business or a 
slowing down of indispensable 
armament production. The govern- 
ment policy of maintaining a bal- 
ance of manpower has proved ef- 
fective in bringing about a renewal 
of business in France, an economic 
feat that to date has been a high- 
light of the country’s war effort. 


Women’s Aid Needed 


Women workers in factories are a 
necessity. The situation has been 
relieved to some extent, however, 
by the Ministry for Armament, 
which has banned Sunday work 
and, in some factories, established 
“half-time work.” The women work 
only in the morning or only in the 
afternoon, so that they may have 
time to look after their children. 
Within a few months France will 
have overcome this difficult period 
of industrial adaptation and work 
will be much easier for all. 

This intensive adaptation has also 
seen factories built, camouflaged 
against air raids, equipped with ma- 
chinery and put on a productive 


sumption, its principal mines would 
be exhausted in 20 years. 

The difference must come from 
the re-use of old metals, from scrap 
metal which is broken up and sent 
to the furnaces and Martin ovens. 
Actually, nearly 80% of new steel 
produced in the United States 
comes from this scrap, collected and 
centralized by more than a thous- 
and enterprises. When you see a 
new locomotive go by, you can 
guess that in the 100 tons of steel 
that make it up there are in its com- 
position at least 75 tons of factory 
scrap, old tracks, old armor plate 
and old building girders. 

This should show you how im- 
portant it becomes for a nation at 
war to recover the old metals left 
to rust under sheds and in cellars. 
Because of the appeal made by the 
Minister for Armament for scrap 
iron amd the co-operation of the 
country as a whole, piles of old 
metal beds, iron stoves, tin cans 
may be seen in front of ‘houses 
waiting to be carted away to the 
steel mills. 

This was but a passing phase, be- 
cause in reality a very important 
part of scrap metal is taken from 
factory scrap; it is made up of cut- 
tings falling from lathes and drills, 
bar ends, cuttings from sheet metal, 
scrap from die-making and forgings. 
As the armament factories produce 
at an accelerated speed bombs, can- 
nons, machine guns, they provide 
growing piles of scrap metal which 
in turn all go back to the mills. 

Near Peak 

This cycle goes on and on, and 
the industrial structure of France 
is nearing the peak of its armament 
production on a stabilized basis. 

Rich in its accumulated stocks, 
producing arms and ammunition 
eight to ten times faster than in 
peacetime, assured of indefinite im- 
ports due to mastery of the seas in 
conjunction with Great Britain, 
France can wait with confidence for 
what the fates have decreed 


French Radio is Expanded 


To Meet Needs 


Beginning of war found the French 
radio system in a state of general 
inferiority which, if it was to fight 
enemy propaganda successfully, re- 
quired a thorough reor, tion. 
Unfortunately, the great majority 
of technicians were mobilized from 
the beginning. Around mid-Septem- 
a rulnin ciodiecs ware camasst ellont 


of War 


tion of new equipment were pushed 
ahead. 


Today, French radio goes on at a 


showed at an early age his talents for 
mechanics. He managed to build, by 
himself, on the property of his family 
at BILLANCOURT, near Paris, an auto- 
mobile which, even then, included all 
the main features of the modern car. At 
first he used only a few tools found in the 
family conservatory. Then, with the 
help of his brothers and better equip- 
ment, he promoted the sale of the famous 
“light cars” which were to become the 
sensation of all European race meets, 


From these modest beginnings dates the. 


French Automobile Industry which, for 
many years, led the world. 


The 1900 RENAULT car had a four- 
cylinder engine—stillin use. To it Louis 
RENAULT gradually added a series of 
improvements, most of which have since 
become standard. The “direct drive” 
from the rear axle through the motor by 
way of a transmission shaft became the 
greatest mechanical achievement of that 
period. Then came removable spark 
plugs, engine thrust from the inside of 
the car, spring suspension, front motor, 
central gear shifting and the principle of 
the progressive clutch. ~ 


World’s First Closed Car 


The first “closed-in” car in the world, 
the first light delivery truck, the first 
auto-taxi, came from BILLANCOURT. 
The humble workshop of pioneering 
days had grown into an important fac- 
tory! Orders poured in. Plant additions 
were made from year to year. The num- 
ber of workers employed grew as a result 
of this great industrial and commercial 
success, heretofore unheard of in France. 


In 1898, the area of the factory was 300 
sq. metres; the number of employees 60. 

In 1914, the area of the factory was 
over 36 acres; the number of employees 
5,200. 


In 1940, the area of the factory is more 
than 240 acres; the number of employees 
40,000. 

During the World War of 1914-1918, 
when plant equipment was used to 
manufacture armaments, the pace of 
progress necessarily slowed down. The 


_..gantam cats with their 6 hp. 
bantam cats with. th $3 


RENAULT factories turned to this new 
business with firmness and energy. They 
played their part in the manufacture of 
war materials and ammunition. From 
these factories came the famous small 
RENAULT tank which played an out- 
standing part in the great victory of 
1918. . Previously, the “taxis of the 
Marne,” all of RENAULT make, made 
history by transporting the: reinforce- 
ment troops that were to be the deciding 
factor in the victory of the Marne. 


With the world at peace once again, 
the RENAULT factories took up where 
they had left off. The construction of 
small cars was undertaken. These 
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were remarkably 
upon thousands of these cars, over ten 
years old, can still be seen on the roads 
of France. 


Under Same Management 


At the same time, under the guidance 
of Louis RENAULT (it is a remarkable 
fact in itself that such an industry has 
been under the same management since 


The Famous "Marne Taxi" 


‘ the end of the last century) the manu- 
facture of trucks began, trucks using 
heavy oil, gazogene and petrol. 


Prior to the 1914-1918 war, the REN- 
AULT factories became interested in the 
production of aeroplane engines. The 
first of these were used in the 1909 
“Farman.” More recent models have 
won speed contests in Europe (Deutsch 
de la Maurthe cup) and in the United 
States (Thomson Trophy, 1936). The 


At Richt—View of an Assembly Line 


in Renault Factories. 


BeLow — Monsieur Renault at his 


lathe in his first workshop, 1898 
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latest models are standard equipment on 
French commercial and military planes. 
To complete the cycle, Louis RENAULT 
bought the CAUDRON factory whose 
aeroplane structures lead in technical 
aeronautics. 


Here are also made industrial motors, 
electrical motors, marine motors and 
the agricultural tractors which were 
to contribute so highly to the French 
back-to-the-land movement. 


A complete industry, engaged in the 
manufacture of everything that requires 
a combustion motor, the: RENAULT 
enterprise had become, before the pres- 
ent ¢onflict, a series of factories of a size 
and scope probably unique in Europe, 


Raw Materials Close 


Vertical integration is achieved at the 
RENAULT factories. Auxiliary fac- 
tories, notably the Hagondange and St.- 
Michel-de-Maurienne steel mills, con- 
vert the iron ore into steel, the basic 
element of all car production. Powerful 
machinery works this steel into the 
desired shapes: ingots, sheets, wire, etc. 
Other necessary raw materials are taken 
at their very source and handled along 
the most modern lines: wood, rubber, 
glass, textiles, etc. 

The guiding thought of the RENAULT 
enterprise is to cut down or do away 
with unnecessary transportation, conse- 
quently, the specialized factories are 
grouped around the main works. The 
steel mills alone being decentralized in 


Site that’ eer’ can “Be “naritfactured © 


near the ore pits. 

Thus over a period of 40 years a tre- 
mendous group of factories have been 
developed at the very doors of Paris. 
Before the war they were producing 
approximately 80,000 cars yearly. To 
accomplish this the RENAULT fac- 
tories employ 40,000 workers, a number 
corresponding to the population of the 
City of Three Rivers, Quebec. 


The RENAULT factorizs are repre- 
sentative of French industrial effort: 
operating iron, coal and silica mines; 

’ rubber plantations; sawmills, quarries, 
the raw materials from which are trans- 
formed into finished products ready for 
the assembly line. 


Technique Same as Here 


American industry uses the same 
technique. Canada has used it for years, 
France has been following the same 
line of endeavour. 


And so, the stranger who receives a 
never - to - be - forgotten. welcome in 
France, the stranger who likes to admire 
its “historical (treasures, its castles and 
cathedrals, its well-balanced cultural 
orders, can also admire the development 
of a great French’industry. 

The RENAULT factories, through 
their organization, their strength and 
their production, are a symbot of French 
Industrial Effort. 








A Modern Renault Truck 
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~ Renault “Firsts” 
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These bonds were shown at book 
value of $83.7 millions and had a 
market value of 
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B. C. Fish Canning Firms 
Stick to Welsh Tinplate 


they should pursue a policy of buy- 
ing where they sell, a group of five 
British Columbia salmon packers 
will continue to purchase Welsh tin 
plate for this year’s salmon canning 
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Others are Colonial Pack- 
ers, Nootka Packing Co, AB.C. 
Co. Cassiar Packing Co, 


? 
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A summary of changes made in 
holdings of Canadian public utility 
and industrial bonds and both Can- 


New Building 


Reported by Engineering & Contract 
Record: ° 


Canadian National Railways has awarded 
contract for $100,000 lift bridge to carry 
Lachine Canal at Welling- 

to Dominion Bridge 


Ottawa Car & Aircraft Lid. has awarded 
contract for $60,000 aircraft plant. 

Bell Telephone Co. has awarded contract 
for construction of — telephone ex- 
change building at Sudbury. 

Canadian Associated Aircraft Lid. has 
awarded contract for a two-story addi- 
= Ld its assembly plant at Malton, near 

‘oronto. . ; 


C. Weedward Ltd., Vancouver depart- 
ment store firm, has started 
of $150,000 addition to its Edmonton store. 
War Supply Beard, Ottawa, is to build 
a second office 


now occupied (erected 
three 


Massey-Harris Co. is reopening its plant 
at Weston, Toronto suburb, for produc- 
tion of aircraft parts. Alterations and 
erection of a one-story office building 
will cost $75,000. Plant has been inactive 
for 18 years. 
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* Features of the New York legisla- 
tion are: 


No registration for an automobile 
would be issued unless the owner 
first filed a certificate of insurance 
as evidence of liability coverage 
with $5,000-$10,000 limits. 

A board of arbitration would re- 
ceive and consider appeals from 
vehicle owners unable to secure in- 
surance, and assign those deemed 
acceptable risks to one of the insur- 
ing companies. — 

All insuring companies would be 
required. to be members of an as- 
signed risk bureau or “company 
pool” to which would be referred 
questionable risks. assigned by: the 
board of arbitration. 

Property damage liability cover- 
age would not be required. 


Foreign cars will be exempted 
from the requirements of the new 
law. They will, however, be subject 
to certain regulations such as those 
in the ordinary financial responsi- 
bility laws requiring an erring 
motorist to settle claims over a cer- 
tain sum before being permitted to 


| continue driving in the state. 


*Indicates additions to previous hold- 
ings. tIndicates reductions in holdings 
but security not eliminated from portfolio. 


Some expect that passage of the 
New York bill will be followed by 
agitation for similar legislation in 
Canada. 

One factor that has always tended 


Recent New York 
- Legislation Revives 
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ry Auto Tneurance 


file proof of financial responsibility. 
There is no doubt that of the remain- 
ing 60% of uninsured owners, many 
are financially responsible without 

2. Under the Highway Traffic Act 
‘all judgments against an automobile 
owner for an amount in excess of $25 
for any kind of damage to person or 


party. property must be paid upon pain of 


Mr. Phelan notes that 1934 set an 
time high in accident frequency 


suspension of license. 

3. In my own experience, the num- 
ber of uncollected damage judg- 
ments against automobile owners is 
small. Between Sept. 1, 1930 and Dec. 
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31, 1938, 622 licenses were suspended | ~ 


for unpaid judgments. About one 
third of these have been paid and 
licenses have been restored, 

4, The total accident frequency in 
Ontario for 1937 was 9,637 fatal and 
non fatal, and for 1938 there were 
reported to the department 106 judg- 
ments unpaid. From this number de- 
duct the one third which, according 
to experience will be subsequently 
paid, and make a further deduction 
for those judgments which pertain to 
property damage only, and you will 
find that the ratio which the 1938 un- 
paid judgments bear to the 1937 ac- 
cident frequency is a fraction of 1%. 

“While this is not an accurate 
statistical conclusion, it agrees with 
my own experience in the matter. 

“In our discussion of insurance in 
referring to_accident trend, it must 
not be overlooked that most auto 
casualties occur through a momen- 


| tary inadvertance or lack of concen- 


he continues, non fatal accidents in 
Ontario were 8,547, against 47,757 In 
Massachusetts, , 

As regards compensation Mr. 
Phelan states that neither in Eng- 
land nor Massachusetts does com- 
pulsory. insurance cover property 
damage. Personal injury to third 
parties only is covered and there are 
many important exceptions to the 
personal injury coverage. 

In Ontario 


On the effect of Financial Respon- 
sibility laws in Ontario Mr. Phelan 


says: 

1. In Ontario about 50% of auto- 
mobile owners. carry insurance. 
Many of these carry insurance be- 


by the full amount allowed by the 
income tax authorities, and accord- 


to confuse discussions on compulsory | ; 


Company Reports 


Inter. Hydro-Electric 

International Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tem reports consolidated revenue in 
1939 of $68.7 millions as against $64.1 
millions the year before. After prov- 
iding for all expenses, including an 
increase of nearly $1 million in de- 
preciation reserve and interest on 
the system’s own debentures, there 
was a surplus for the year of $12 
million, This contrasts with $155,574 
the year before. 

The balance sheet shows a decline 
in net working capitel from $72°mil- 
lions to $3.7 millions. This is reflect- 
ed in part by an increase in expendi- 
tures on plant, funded debt maturity 


payable in 1940, etc. During the year /1,. 


notes payable increased from $2,750,- 
000 to $3,568,712. 

The only change of importance 
among investments was an increase 


in holdings of preferred and common | “#4 


shares of Massachusetts Utility As- 
sociation. This investment now 
stands on the books at $7,267,125 as 
against $6,868,314 at the end of 1938. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended =, 


2,516,223 

1,935,612 

Surplus forward ... 1,936,954 
Werking Capital 
-_ 

21,975,416 

+ 18,227,265 


Working capital ... 3,748,151 
Balance Sheet “eT 


e 
Debt mat. (1940) ... 


B. C. Veneer Works 


Net profit of B, C. Veneer Works, | Funded debt 


Ltd., at $5,575 in 1939 was up 50% 
from the previous year. Sales were 
up 34% from 1938, and according to 
J. A. McDonald, president, and G. 
Dvorjetz, managing director, it is 
expected the improvement will con- 
tinue in 1940. Export business is de- 
veloping on a large scale. 

Bank loan at $5,000 was reduced 
from $17,350 in the previous year. 


us Account 
Dec. 31 
1939 
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through broadened refining and 
marketing facilities and improved 
merchandising methods accounted 
for the higher earnings, states A. L. 
Ellsworth, president. 

The company shows advances and 
investments in sundry companies 
and in oil and gas properties in 
Turner Valley at $360,207 at the end 
of 1939 a decrease from the $456,429 
reported a year earlier, Cash shows 
a small increase while inventories 
are substantially higher than a year 

Cons. Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1938 


5,331,832 
226,982 
1,312,311 
640,891 


3,151,648 

340,000 
3,401,648 
2,660,142 


4,541,416 
2,772,642 


Total net profit 
Less app 
Dividends 


Surplus for year 
$ . surplus . 


Bal. carried forward . 13,088,062 11,319,289 
*In 1939, $637,500 was a 

previous year and, in 

amount ($340,000) was applicable to pre- 


14,000 
13,436 
141,500 


$1.14 

0.23 

$1.41 $1.37 
‘a 1.00 1, 

tIn 1938, based on dividends (after tax 

deductions) receivable after close of fibcal 

year which are not shown in the aecounts 

until 1039. 
Shares Outstanding... 2,772,642 2,772,642 
Working Capital 


§ 
Current assets 15,433,843 13,165,984 
Current liabilities .... 2,722,857 3,158,541 


Working capital —.... 12,710,986 10,007,443 
' Balance Sheet Changes $ 

1,978,669 1,565,751 

3,284,003 2,646,892 

10,171,081 8,953,341 

33,125,068 31,189,389 


General Trust & Exec. 

Net profit of General Trust & Ex- 
ecutor Corp., Halifax, in year ended 
Feb. 29, 1940, was highest on record 
and up slightly from the 1939 fiscal 
year. 

Reserve was increased by $10,000, 
to $35,000. 


Yr. . Paid- 
Feb. 28: capital 
- 252,300 


Record - 
Net Div. Earned 
— rate oe, sh, 
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West Koo Power & t Co., 
beldiary of Consolidated. Mining 


su 
& Smelting Co. of Canada, 


from over $6.7 millions to $44 mil- 
lions, while cash on hand increased 
from $42,536 to $924,789. 

Comparative figures on the income 
and surplus account follow: 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


Net profit 
Less: Pid. 
Com. dividend. 


Surplus for year 

Add: Previous surplus 
Adjustments 

Less: Add. inc. tax ... 


Surplus forward 
Working Capital 
1939 


Current assets 6 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 


Fleet Aircraft 


Because of conditions in the indus- 
try generally, Fleet Aircraft Ltd. 
sales volume declined in 1939. Net 
loss of $22,798 is reported for 1939, 
compared with a net profit of $66,742 
in the preceding year. 

Balance sheet for the year reflects 


00;the broadening of the company’s 


activities because of war orders and 
participation in Canadian Associated 
Aircraft Ltd. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Wears Dec. 31 


8 
Gross oper. profit ... 1M, 
Add: Can. ‘Anes. Ai 7” 


Net oper. profit 

Add: Purch. d ve 
Blueprints sold .... 

Total net earnings .., - 

Less: Depreciation ... 
Prov. ‘tax. 


Surplus forward 50,715" 16,503 
*Loss. tDepreciation of furniture and 
equipment only. ’ 


Working Capital |” 
view 


Working capital "974,133 
Balance Sheet Changes 
1938 


value at $207,473. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Dec. 31 


tration of which we all may be 
guilty. No form of insurance can 
either prevent these casualties or 
wholly compensate the victims. It 
geems to me that our efforts should 
be directed to reducing accidents by 
intelligent persistent action such as 
safety campaigns and the proper en- 
forcement of all traffic laws,” he 
concludes. ; 

While aceident prevention is, of 
course, a matter of education of the 
public combined with police work, 
the financial responsibility laws 
make some contribution to this end 
also. If financial responsibility is_a 
necessity and a driver has no re- 
sources of his own he is not. likely to 
jeopardize his chances of being able 
to obtain insurance. 


Insurance Notes 


The 1940 annual meeting of the 
Association of Canadian Fire Mar- 
shals will be held in Quebec City, 
May 14-15. It immediately follows 
the annual meeting of the Fire Mar- 
shals section of the. National Fire 
Prevention Association and the gen- 
eral meeting of the latter body at 
Atlantic City. 


Ontario’s fire loss for the first 


4 quarter of 1040 at $2.5 millions was 


$389,678 larger than in 1939, although 
the stumber of fires was down by 
317. ‘The insurance loss at $2.1 mil- 


304 lions’ was« $300,087 ‘higher than a 
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$ 
155,005 
13,088 


149,75 141,917 


Sheet Changes 
1939 


International Metal 
Highest net profit since 1930 is 
reported by International Metal In- 
dustries Ltd., for 1939, the figure of 


& 624 ass | $700,490 representing an increase of 


about 55% from 1938. 

The increase was due to increased 
operating efficiency, the elimination 
of unprofitable lines and a quicken- 
ing of business over the last half of 
the year, according to A. L. Ells- 
worth, president. 

Payment of $6 per share on the 
€% preference and preference series 
A stock on May 1 will reduce arrears 
on both classes to $22 per share, com- 
pared with $32.25 on Dec. 31, 1938. 

Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended 1 


28,538 
6,851 
1,246,563 w 671,757 
151,074 137,253 
329,000 « 


Earned surp. fwd. 
Earned — Share: 
Pref. & pref. A 


Appointed Inspector 
For Great American 


22,857 
8,176 | 


year ago. 
e* 6s 6 
W. L. Clairmont has been appoint- 
ed Dominion Fire Commissioner 
succeeding the late J. Grove Smith. 
Mr, Clairmont has been Senior Fire 
Prevention. Engineer in the Do- 
minion Fire Commissioner’s : office 
for the last two years, 
~ * ¢« 6 


In Havana, Cuba, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 600,000, the Fire De- 
partment receives less than 20 fire 
calls per year, less than 1% of the 
3,800 in Toronto with a slightly 
larger population. Wide use of 
masonry and tile in construction and 
the lack of heating hazards contri- 
bute to this situation. The Volun- 
teer Fireman, published by the Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Association, 
however, explains that one powerful 
factor in keeping down the number 
of fires in buildings is the uniform 
practice of immediately putting in 
jail anyone who has a fire. The of- 
fender stays in jail until the fire is 
investigated. Fire is regarded as a 
crime against public safety in Hav- 
ana, the Volunteer Fireman says, and 
there is none of the tolerance of care- 


less fires characteristic of Canadian | esses as 


and United States fires. 


General 
holder in Canada 


apply on the 8th day of July, 1940 to 

Minister of Finance for the release of the 

securities on deposit with the Receiver 
of Canada; and that any policy. 

opposing such 
should file his opposition thereto me 
Minister on or before the said date, 
DATED at Toronto, Ontario, 
day of April, 1940, —— 
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During the past five years, an 
nual savings returned to North- 
western Mutual policyholders 
have increased by more than 
50% ... from $996,642 in 1934 
to $1,531,487 in 1939. 
Both in number of policyholders 
and amount of business written, 
these figures reflect the remark- 
able growth of Northwestern 
Mutual.’ Today ‘mote péople-buy 
mutual fire insurance . from 
Northwestern than from any 
other company! 
The Northwestern Mutual plan 
combines responsible fire protec 
tion with clear-cut, ennual sav- 
ings .. . why not investigate it 
today? 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES 
INVITED 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 


can 


* NATIONAL RETAILERS 4% 
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AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE 


One of the many forms of 
protection furnished by 


THE CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


Mentreal 


THE SHIELD 
F PROTE 


Toronte WINNIPEG 


Vancouver 


Calgary 


OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESS! 


Year after year, since away back in | 
steady, consistent progress of 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LONDON 
SMOKING MIX 
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London, Onta 


Single reom without ba 
running water and toilet. 
Single reom with shower, $2.7 
Single room with bath, $3. 
Single room with tub ay 
combination, $3.50. 
Deuble reem without 
running water and t 
Deuble reom with bath 
Deuble reom with tub 
combination, $5.00. 
Twin bedrooms with 
shewer combination, 
Soliciting vo 
appreciated pat 
H, F. STRUCK 
Manager 
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Ride the 
EMPIRE BUIE 
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Pacific Cc 
Air-Conditic 


Low Fares 
: Scenic Route 


se Go Great Northerz 
through Canada—or vi 
‘Ridethe Empire Builc» 
Chicago and St. Pa 
@polis, Spokane, Port! 
Couver, Victoria. 


D> Between June 15 


tember 15, stop olf at 
Glacier Park. 
Bee To or from Gold 
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use the Great Norther 


a” Standard Pullmax 
Sleepers, Luxury C 
always comfortable. 

ie Low feres. Fine 
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oronte, Ontario, this ara 


~\N. G. DUFFETT, 
Chief Agent for Canada, 
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Aman's first pipe- 

ful of Piccadilly is 
a revelation of what a 
pipe and a really good 
tobacco can mean in a 
man’s life. For Picca- 
dilly is a true “London 
Mixture”, a blend of the 
world’s finest tobaccos 
developed to suit the 
sophisticated tastes of 
West-End clubmen, the 
most discriminating 
pipe-smokers on earth. 


Piccadilly 


LONDON 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


To The 
Travelling Public: 


HOTEL LONDON 


London, Ontario 
Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 
Single room without bath, $2.50; 
running water and toilet. 
Single room with shower, $2.75. 
Single room with bath, $3.00. 
Single room with tub and shower 
combination, $3.50. 
Double room without bath, $4.00; 
running water and toilet. 
Double room with bath, $4.50. 
Double reom with tub and shower 
combination, $5.00. 
Twin bedrooms with tub and 
shower combination, $5.50. 
Soliciting your 
appreciated patronage, 
H. F. STRUCKETT, 
Manager 


WINNIPEG 


Ride the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
to or from the 


Pacific Coast 


Air-Conditioned 
Low Fares 
Scenic Route 


coe Go Great Northern, return 
through Canada—or vice versa. 
Ride the Empire Builder between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minne- 
epolis, Spokane, Portland, Van- 


Couver, Victoria, 


D> Between June 15 and Sep- 
tember 15, stop off at Glorious 
Glacier Park. 


To or from Golden Gate 
Exposition, at San Francisco, 
use the Great Northern. 


* Standard Pullmans, Tourist 
Sleepers, Luxury Coaches— 
always comfortable. 


vp Low fares. Fine meals at 
little cost. 


® Overnight between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Winnipeg, 
tide the air-conditioned 
Winnipeg Limited—in connec- 
tion with fast Chicago trains. 


* Link in Defense = 
Stronger Than in.1914 


By JOHN LANGDON 
Eastern Editer, The Financial Post 
MONTREAL.—Great War II is a 

war of economics and in the move- 
ment of supplies and materials to 
the seaboard. Canada’s railways 
appear to be especially well pre- 
pared to contribute vitally to the 
nation’s war effort. — 

Over the last score of years the 
development of paved highways 
and heavy trucks has tended to 
minimize the importance of the 
railways in the national economy. 
But in an emergency such as a war, 
the value of railways for the eco- 
nomic mass movement of goods and 
men is re-emphasized. 


Vital Defense Link 


No sooner had the present war 
broken out than immediate steps 
were taken by Canada and other 
nations involved to see that their 
railways were prepared to cope 
with the increased demands that 
would be made upon them. 

One of the first things that Can- 
ada did was to make available $25 
millions to the two railways for the 
purchase of extra equipment. It is 
a moot point whether there was an 
immediate need for this additional 
rolling stock, but the Government 
wanted them to build the equipment 
now rather than later on when pos- 
sibly the railway equipment manu- 
facturing companies would be bus- 
ily engaged in making war ma- 
terials. 

Railways Are Stronger 

Canada’s railway system today is 
infinitely superior to what existed 
25 years agu. The Dominion now 
has two integrated transcontinental 


systems, whereas ih 1914 it had only |- 


one, There are other changes — 
changes of tremendous importance 
—that have been effected, many of 
them in the past decade, to give to 
Canada’s railways greater integra- 
tion and efficiency. 


Some Changes 
The last 25 years have brought 
such results as these: 

Fewer physical units of equip- 
ment in operation, but more econ- 
omical and able to handle a much 
larger volume of business at no 


extra cost. 
The average weight of rail used 


by Canadian linés is considerably | 


heavier, lowering operating costs 
and permitting greater load utili- 
zation. 

Heavier motor power units are 
now in service. 

Terminals and equipment have 
been modernized. 

In 1914 a few hundred miles of 
track were rock-ballasted; today 
there are several thousand miles. 

Equipment has been standard- 
ized, permitting the railways to 
use each other’s equipment if ne- 
cessary and, moreover, to use 
American equipment in the event 
of shortage. 


Common Policy 

While the co-operative measures 
adopted by the two railways have 
not been productive of any large 
amount of savings in the way of 
dollars and cents, nevertheless a 
commonalty of railway practice 
gives to the country a better system, 

One thing needed to make these 
improvements most effective and 
the one thing that has been lacking 
has been an adequate volume of 
traffic. 

In the last decade Canada’s rail- 
ways went through one of the worst 
depressions ever recorded. The les- 
sons learned in that period have 
laid a foundation which, in view of 
the prospects ahead will make Can- 
ada’s railways loom large in the 
national economy and’ the war 
effort. 


Trend in Past Decade 


What the railways have experi- |; 


enced in the last 10 years can be 


Noorduyn Aviation 
Stock is Listed 


83,500 Common Shares 
Called For Trading on 


Montreal Exchange 


From Our Own Cortespendent 


MONTREAL.—Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd’s common stock has been called 
for trading on the Montreal Curb 
Market. The listing covered 83,500 
shares, with authority to add on offi- 
cial notice of issuance 70,000 shares 
which have been set aside against 
conversion of $500,000 of 5%% 10- 
year convertible sinking fund notes, 
and 10,000 common shares which will 
be held in escrow. The company’s 
authorized capital stock is 200,000 
common shares, of which 83,500 are 


‘outstanding. 


Noorduyn recently sold $500,000 of 
5%% 10-year notes, convertible at 
the rate of 14 shares of cémmon for 
every $100 principal amount of notes 
to Feb. ‘15, 1942; at the rate of 10 
shares for every $100 note up to 
February 15, 1944, eight shares for 
$100 to Feb, 15, 1946, and thereafter 
to maturity at seven shares for $100. 

List 93,500 Shares 

In all, 93,500 common shares have 
been issued, including 10,000 shares 
allotted and issued under an under- 
writing agreement of Feb. 16 be- 
tween Noorduyn Aviation, Gairdner 
& Co., Canadian Alliance Corp., and 
Holt, "Rankin & Child. The shares 
have been deposited with the Royal 
Bank of Canada to be held in escrow 
until Dec. 31, 1940. The agreement 
calls for the purchase by Gairdner 
& Co. and Canadian Alliance Corp. 
of $500,000 principal amount of the 
notes. If the notes are not taken up 
and paid for two common shares for 
every $100 principal amount of notes 
will be released from escrow and re- 
turned to the company or trustee. 
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OPERATING REVENUES 
C.P. and C.N. RAILWAYS 
ln Millions of Dollars 


1923 


CN. nf ‘\— 


\, / RATIO 


SANZ 


'23 


more clearly shown by a few tables 
setting out certain key factors. 

From 1929 to 1939 railway operat- 
ing revenues of the two lines ranged 
from a high of $532 millions to a 
low of $168 millions. In that period 
the C.P.R. operating income was at 
one time almost half of what it was 
in 1929; the C.N.R. revenues actu- 
ally dropped below half. 

The trend of operating revenues 
in the 10-year period is set out 
below: 

Railway Operating Revenues 
C.N.R. O.P.R. 


1939 ...+06 eee $203,820,000 $159,863,000 
198,397,000 151,505,000 
135,209,000 
120,431,000 
154,963,000 
233,340,000 


Costs Under Control 


Net railway operating income 
tended to keep pace with the total 
operating revenue. It will also be 
noted in the following table that 
the operating ratio of both lines for 
1939 was within striking distance of 
the pre-depregsion level. 

During these years both railways 
went ahead, as far as revenues per- 
mitted, to put their respective sys- 
tems on a more efficient basis. For 
example, in 1937 the increase of all 
operating expenses for the Cana- 
dian National Railways over those 
of the preceding year was $9,311,168. 
Increased rates of pay accounted 
for $2.8 millions and increase in 
prices of materials accounted for 
$3.5 millions. The programme of 
maintaining and of modernizing 
stock was augmented during the 
year, resulting in additional charges 
to maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses, of $2.5 millions. Benefit of 
this is now being reflected in opera- 
tions. 

Net Rail, Operating Income 
CNE. - C.P.R. 
*Oper. " *Oper. 
$000's ratio ratio 
-. 20,864 § 89.77 J 
.. 17,608 91.12 
14,258 a1. 77 


5,707 16 
1,192 o 41 


929 43,737 85.38 t 
*Ratio of operating expenses to operat- 
ing income. 


New Trend Developing 

Last year, for the first time since 
1928, the operating ratio dropped 
while revenues increased. This is 
the fourth time that has happened 
since 1923 and clearly indicates that 
both railways are now in a position 
where, given the volume of traffic, 
they can show substantially higher 
net operating income. 


War Was Secondary 
It is worthy of note, too, that last 
year’s results were due basically to 


Cub Aircraft Corp. 
Elects New Officers 


At a special meeting of Cub Air- 
craft Corp. on April 9, the following 
officers and directors were elected: 
Ewart R. Angus, president, M. G. 
Angus, treasurer, J. N. Bicknell, A. 
H: Simpson, all of Toronto; Russell 
L. Gibson, vice-president, Norman 
W. Byrne, both of Hamilton; Martin 
A. Seymour, St. Catharines. W. Mar- 
shall Cleland is secretary of the com- 
pany. 

It was stated that while funds were 
available for the construction of a 
new factory, the location and size 
of the new plant had not yet been 
determined. 


’ 


‘COME TO THE POINT 
Foranew kind of vacation! 


T nus year, try a new vaca- 
tion — where it’s cool, where 
there’s golf, yachting. beach 
or pool bathing and every 
conceivable recreation plus 
military and marine pageantry 
at history's birthplace! The 
building and grounds are beau- 
tiful—the sea view magnifi- 
cent. .There’s dancing nightly 
—Only a few hours away. 
Write for rates. 


gee 


Sidney Banks, President 
| OLD POINT COMFORT 
VIRGINIA 
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a steady improvement in the busi- 
ness situation rather than to war 
conditions. Naturally the returns 
for the last four months of the year 
were influenced by war, but it 
would be a mistake to say that the 
latter was a major factor in the im- 
proved showing for 1939. 

As a matter of interest the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared to 
show the breakdown of traffic 
handled by both the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. It will be noted that col- 
lectively mine products provided 
the largest share of traffic for the 


railways, followed by agricultural |; 
products and manufactures in the 1 


order named. 


How much of this traffic can be}; 


directly attributed to war demands 
cannot, of course, be determined. 
That it was an influence on the 
traffic movement in the last four 
months of the year goes without 
saying. 
Revenue Tonnage—1939 
C.P.R. 
9,897,000 
693, 


Products 


By far the greatest share of the 
increase in dollar revenue of the 
two lines in 1939 originated with 
freight traffic. Passenger traffic was 
the only major division to report a 
falling off; an experience common 
to both systems. 


?Revenue Fluctuations, 1939 


Gain % 
tIn relation to 1938, 


Ready to Cash-in 

The comparative returns in some- 
what detailed form for 1939 have 
been used to show that both rail- 
ways are now in position where 
they can handle a considerably 
larger volume of traffic with the 
greater part of the increase in gross 
income being reflected in net re- 


tprns. 

With the starvation diet of recent 
years—except in 1937—neither rail 
system has been able to show an 
adequate earning power or, at least, 
to show in a material way the econ- 
omies resulting from the pro- 
grammes carried out in recent 


years. 
A clue as to what both the Cana- 
KKK 


A Superb Hotel 


in New York 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, a 
distinguished address 
and a ent loca- 
tion on aristocratic Park 
Avenue, adjacent to 
the business, social and 
amusement areas. 


SINGLE FROM $6 
DOUBLE FROM $8 
SUITES FROM $12 


; Ownership Management 
5. C. THORNE ond J.J, ATKINSON 


Hotel 


AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVE * Sist te S2nd Sts. 
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OPERATING REVENUE 
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dian National and Canadian Pacific 
might do is to be seen in the fol- 
lowing table showing the relation- 
ship between labor costs and gross 
revenue. 
improved roadbed, better equip- 
ment, modernized terminal facili- 
‘ties, etc., are, in part, reflected in 
a lowering of operating labor costs. 


Operating Labor Costs 
Per Revenue $ 


The two “railways have unques- 
tionably worked themselves into a 
stronger operating position than 
ever before. Their efficiency is 
rated an all-time high. The value of 
that will be shown, as traffic in- 
creases under the stress of war con- 
ditions, in larger net returns and,in 
facilitating the country’s war effort. 


Greater motive power, 


‘(Dom Foundries 
At Capacity 


Good Rate of Operations 
Assured — Plans For 
Extensions Under Way 


Operations of Dominion Foundries 
and Steel Ltd. during the first quar- 
ter of 1940 have been at capacity of 
the company’s plants, states C. W. 
Sherman, in a letter to shareholders. 
Results are stated to have been com- 
parable with the best months of any 
year. 

Prospects for continued demand of 
the company’s products during the 
remainder of the year appears to be 
assured, subject to unforeseen condi- 
ditions. 

Decision has been reached to in- 
stall improved and increased rolling 
capacity and to diversify the com- 
pany’s products further, as found ad- 
visable. Only one direct war equip- 
ment order has been received and 
that is for small tonnage, but war 
demands increase the use of the com- 
pany’s products for ship and mis- 
cellaneous construction. 

An additional 2,915 shares of com- 
mon stock have been fully paid for 
at $7.50 a share under the employees’ 
stock purchase plant and 92 shares 
have been issued to Milner, Ross & 
Co., Toronto. The latter firm has 
offered to buy and sell fractional 
rights involved in recent offering of 
rights to shareholders. Total num- 
ber of common shares now outstand- 
ing is 352,949. 


Quebec Power Co. 


Income Higher 
‘Earns 37 Cents a Share, 


* In First Quarter of This | 


Year 


From Our Own Correspondent ] 
MONTREAL.—Quebec Power Co. 
reports, for the first three months 
of 1940, consolidated gross revenue 
of $1,167,866 and a net available on 
the common stock of $205,133. For 
the like period a ‘year ago gross in- | 
come was $1,105,665 and net $189,137. 
The showing made in the past 
quarter was equivalent to 37 cents | 
a share on the capital stock, as/| 
against 34 cents a share in the same | 
period last year. 
Comparative figures on the rev- 
enue statement follow: 


Revenue and Expense Statement 
Years Ended Mar. 31 s 
1940 1939 
$ $ 

1,167,366 1,105,665 
692,112 666,268 
439,397 
126,745 
77,446 
46,069 
189,137 


Net revenue , 
Less: Fixed charges .. 
Depreciation 
Prov. for inc. taxes. 


125,659 
78,140 
66,322 


Surplus for quarter .. 205,133 


ie generis elias ena see ivan 
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CN. R Contracts — 
For Equipment 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Canadian Na- 
tional. Railways has placed addi- 
tional orders for new equipment, 
to be delivered by midsummer, 
to take care of increased. traffic 
due to war conditions. : 

This equipment consists of 150 
convertible ballast cars and five 
mail and express cars, to be built 
by the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Co., and 25 baggage cars from 
the National Steel Car Corp. ‘The 
value of the two contracts is 
placed between $1.3 million to $1.4 
million. 


Check Saturday, May llth, Twice, 
on your Spring Travel Calendar, 
for that is the day when the 1940 
World’s Fair opens and Special 
Summer Rates go into 

effect at the Plaza. 


Single from $5 
Double from $7 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms Available 


™ 
- 
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= 


SESE SE gaSe 


Facing Central Park, 
The Plaza is ideally 
located in the social 
center of New York. 

Subway station at 
Hotel direct to the 
World’s Fair. 


Se es] 


President and 
Managing Director | 


THE PLAZA - FIFTH AVE. AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. - 
Mrs. L. G. Girvan, Canadian Representative 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto Telephone Waverley.7552 i 
52 weeks a year to serve Plaza clients. 


Canadian funds accepted at par for room accommodations. 


Coming Soon! 


It gives you... 


Details of each company’s business and 


properties. 


. . - With complete informa- 
tion on over 1,500 corpora- 
tions whose securities are 
in the hands of the public, 
including those listed on 
Canadian stock and curb ex- 
changes and many which are 
unlisted. 


The companies reviewed in- 
clude Public Utilities, Banks, 
Rubber, Iron and Steel, Con- 
struction, Pulp and Paper, 
Textile, Real Estate, Oil Re- 
fining, Beverage, Amuse- 
ment, Investment Trusts, 
Trust and Loan, Milling, 
Foodstuffs, Merchandising 
and Transportation. 


IMPORTANT! The edition is 
limited, but delivery of 
YOUR copy ‘of this new, 
1940 issue is guaranteed if 
your order is received now, 
in advance of actual publica- 
tion. 


256 Pages-Size 12” x 9””-Per Copy Postpaid $Q 
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Names of officers and directors. 


Balance sheet and income and surplus 
three years. 
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Dividend rate and previous payments. 
Capital ‘structure and funded debt. 
Funds in which bond interest is payable. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Utility Earnings 
ica Publie Service 

February s00h 3099 
sacs 8708 


19,313 26,358 
Sa 10,396 18,010 
nths Ended Feb. 29 

enues .. 929,683 

after re- 
cruals . 


enues .. 
after re- 
ruals .. 


966,997 


189,751, 198, 
from 


figures are translated 
the rate of $4.86% to the &- 


icipal Bonds 
April 16, 1940 

108.50 
111.46 1 
98.00 
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sasG858 ks 


aE es 


$6 eeeses Aanaan aseeeh 
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———— 


Annual Meetings... 


Company 


me 24—Canada Steamship . 
24—Canadian Oil Co, .... 
’ 54—Electrolux Corp. .... 
‘pi—Inter City Baking .. 
#4—International Nickel 


Apr 
_ 4—Price * 

an o4—Western Grocers 
24—Coast Copy 


pf. 24—Sunloch ines 


Ap 

g5—Sudbury Basin 

= 9%¢—Can. Malartic 
2—Dom. Found 


2 
Apr 99—British Amer. Ot 


ase 


eter 


s. Min. & Smeit. .. 


_Pascalis Gold Mines .... 


= 29-—Can. 
Apr. 29— 


Third Can. Gen. Inv. ... 
Associated Bré@weries ... 


Apr. 30—4 
Apr. 9—U nited Amusement .... 


*Annual and special. 


Place 
+++ Montreal 
Toron’ 


to 


, Del. 
+» Montreal 
««+« ‘Toronto 


to | provement, states Mr. 


Dividends Declared 


This 
pay- 
ment 
Wiborg. p. $1.37% 
MS Can Tel., p. 68%c 
Bk. of Toronto .. $2.50 
B.C. Tel., 2nd p. -- $1.50 
Bathurst Power, A 25e 
Beatty Bros.. ist pf. $1.50 
Brewers & Dist. .. 50¢ 
Do.. bonus $25¢ 
Bk. of Commerce $2 
Canada Irom ....+- $3 
Do. pref is $4 
Can. Nor Pwr. .... 3e 
Cel. of Amer., extra te 
Do., part. pref. +$3.50 
Do.. prior pref. +$1.75 
Can. Fairbanks, c. .. 75e 
Can Indust.. A. B $1.75 
Corp. Inv.. A, B 5e+2e 
Marconi ... 
eo Alcohols, 
Canadian Oil, ¢.. 
Do., extra ...--+. 
Can. For. Invest. .. 
Can. Bronze 
Do, pref 
Calgary Pwr.. ° 
Can. Investors ...... 
Can. Inv. Fd.. sp. ord. 4c 
Commonwealth In’tl. 4c 
Distillers Seag., Pp. +$1.2 
Davies t 
Dominion 
Dom. Bridge 
Delnite Mines . ‘ 
Dome Mines ...... *% 
Dom. Tar. pfd. .. 
East Malartic 310c 
First All-C. Tr. Sh. 1l%e 
Goulds Pumps, p. . $1 
Gunnar Gold .... 3c 
Halinor Mines .... 15¢ 
Hollinger * Sce+5¢ 
Hayes Steel, pf. °$1.20 
Humberstone Shoe 25c 
Hedley Mascot G. ... 2c 


Date 


payable 
Ma 


Date 


yIA 


May 1 
June 1 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 


5 
ic } 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 25 

ay 1 
dune 1 
Apr. 22 


June 22 


May 1 
May 15 


Hudson's B, 0. 1+1%%e June 10 


Inter. Util., pfd. .. 
Island Mtn. M. .... 8c 
Inter. Nickel, pfd. #$1.75 
Intern. Holdings, c. 
Imperial Bank . $2. 
Inter. Metals pf. $1.50+$6 

Do., A pref. . $1.50+-$6 
Kootenay Belle 4c 
Kirkland L. Gold 

Do., extra 
Little Long Lac.. 
Lake of W. Mill... 

Do., pref 
Laura Secord .... 
Leitch Gold 
MacL. Cockshutt .. 
Magnet Cons. M. .. 
McIntyre Porc, .. 

Do 


Montreal Power .. 
Montreal Trust 
Mtge. Corp. N. 8. .. 
Neon Prod., pf. ... 
Nor. Ont. Pwr. .. 

Do., pref. 
O'Brien Gold 
Orange Crush, 
Penmans 

Do., PECK ».caeus 
Privateer Gold .... 
Quebec Power 
Rolland Paper . 

Do., QOL. -sssses $1.50 
Royal Bank .. 
Royal Trust 80c 
Stand. Paving, pfd. 31%c 
South. Can. Pwr. . 20c 
Saguenay Pr., pf. $1.37'2 
Simpson's, pref. $1.62'2 
Steel of Can. ...... 43%c 

Do., pref. 
Silbak Premier .... 
Sturgeon R. Gold 
South. Am. Gold .. 
St. Law. Flour 

Do. PEGE, <0 acess 
Simpson, Robt., p. .. 
Sundance Rylts. .... 
Toburn Gold 
United Corp., A .... 
Walker-Good. 


pf. 


Do., pref. .s.+2+00 20C 
Veston, Geo., pfd. $1.25 
l 25¢ 


Zellers, pfd. ....... ‘ 
Payable in U.S. funds. 


ers on Apr. 25, 1940. 


*87%4c 7 


70c * 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 18 
May 15 
May 15 
May 15 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 30 
May 1 
Aug. 
Mar. 


» Mar. 


May 10 
May 1 
May 15 
May 1 
May 10 
May 15 
May 15 
June 1 
June 1 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 25 
May 15 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 


c Apr. 25 
t Apr. 30 


May 16 
May 1 
May 1 
May 1 
Apr. 30 
May 22 
May 15 
June 15 
June 15 
May 1 
July 1 


c Oct, 1 


May 1 
July 2 
May 1 


Apr. 
Apr, 1! 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 2! 
Apr. 15 
May 6 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 22 
May 3 
May 15 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 30 
May 24 
May 24 
Apr. 15 
June 15 
Sept. 14 
Apr. 15 
May 22 
Apr. 15 


tInitial. 
One share for each 40 shares held. 
§Subject to confirmation by sharehold- 


*60c for 1939 and 60c for 1940. 
eDistribution from land sales account; 


not subject to income tax. 


_—_—___ 


——_—____ 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Dominion Bank 


Dividend No 


. 230 


Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 


dend of two and one-half 
upon the paid up Capital 


er cent 
tock of 


this Institution has been declared for 
the quarter ending 30th April, 1940. 


The dividend will be 
Head Office of the- 


paya le at the 


ank and its 
Branches on and after Wednesday, 
the Ist day of May, 1940, to share- 
holders of record of the 20th April, 


By Order of the Board. 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 14th March, 1 


—_¢———_ 


Privateer Mine Lim 


940. 


Dividend No, 6 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of Five cents per share has 
been declared by the Directors of 
Privateer Mine Limited payable in 


ited 


Canadian funds, on the 10th day of 


May, 1940, to shareholders of record 


April 25th, 1940. 
By Order of the Bo 


ard, 


W. P. MARCHANT, 
Secretary. 


Victoria, B.C. 
April 10, 1940. 


ca 


Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

oe Dividend of THIRTY CENTS 

%c) per Share has been declared 

ome Outstanding No Par Value 

Hares of this Company for the 

Quarter ending 30th April, 1940, pay- 
able 15th May, 1940, to Shareholders 

i record at the close of business on 


the 30th April, 1940. 


By Order of the Board. 
F. W. EVENS, 
Secretary. 


Maws 


treal. Oise 
W6th April, 1940. 


Montreal Tramways 


. 
_ Company 
- ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
NOTCE is hereby given that in accord- 


ance with the By-laws of the 


the Annual General 
shareholders of 
oMmpany wil 

Offices, er 
Street West, Montreal, at 
on Thursday, the 25th da 
*nis meeting will be he 


Montreal 


Company, 
Meeting of 
Tramways 
at the Company's 
Tramways Building, 159 Craig 


the 


12 o'clock noon, 


for 


of April, 1940. 
the recep- 


on of the Annual Report, Election of 
on ors, and the transaction of such 
“ner business as may legally come before 


Said meet: 


surther 
ratify an 
Daragraph of 
By-laws as 

Providin 
Of the 9 
to “eights, Dany ® 


amendment to 

aacted By the Disocton 

for a decrease in the number 
Directors 


The Shareholders are hereby 
be requested at the said 

the 
Company’: 


will 

first 
s 

and 


from “ten” 


thou, *.ansfer Books will be closed from 
oth day of April, 1940, to the 24th day 


of April, 1940, both days inclusive. 


By order of the Board. 


PATRICK DUBEE, 


Thursday, 15h F ana een Treasurer. 


om ao ° Aa ty Gap ng > ~ “ 
"SEIS te IRR OD 
; 
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nem “Company 


i 


i 
ge 


overseas 
according to M. H. Epstein, 
Subsidiary companies 
in England and A 


HT 


i 


continued into 1940, sales 
substantially as compared with 
same period of 1939, 

No dividends were paid on the 7% 
preferred stock during the year, and 
arrears at Dec. 31 amounted to $14 


per share. 
Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


see 


Net earnings 
Less: Depreciation ... 
Amort. of lease .... 


Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Prior income tax .. 


Trsserenes 4 s 
one ; arrears $1 share . 
. re 3 $14 per Dec 


31, ‘ 
tAfter allowing for preference dividends 


has been advanced since Jan. i, 
1940. 


Advances to the U. S..company, 
which has eight stores and two 
showrooms in operation, have been 
written down on Tip Top Tailors 
Ltd. books to nominal value of $1. 


Cons, Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


of Australia Silknit Ltd. paid or accrued. A 


Werking Capital 
1 


939 1938 


$ 
1,319,270 
654,082 


665,188 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 
Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 


Accts. receivable 
Inventories 

Bank loans 

Accts. payable 

Mtges. payable ...... 


Northwestern Utilities 

Highest net profit since 1930 is re- 
ported by Northwestern Utilities 
Ltd., Edmonton, for 1939. The com- 
pany is controlled by Dominion Gas 
& Electric Co. Net profit. of $244,148 
1938. The 1939 net is equivalent to 
$7.32 a share on the preference. 

Number of customers at 12,419 is 
almost 500 higher, while gas sales of 
3.5 million m.c.f. are up 182,000 m.c.f. 
Substantial additions to the Edmon- 


337 
231,460 
60,800 


‘ton distribution system were made 


during the year as a result of the 
increasing business, according to H. 
R. Milner, president. 
Income and Surplus Account 
Dec. 31 


1939 1938 


$ 
Gas sales 1,158,987 1,088,303 
Less: Disc. & allow. .. 51,932 


1,105,055 
393,081 
5 


70 
17,410 
5,738 
2.200 
47,190 
53,283 
25,106 


Taxes: Municipal .. 
Edmonton franch.. 
Provincial corp. . 


Net oper. income 560,477 
|} Add: Misc. inc. ...... 2,059 
Net earnings 562,536 
Less: Amort. reserve . 130,097 

Bond interest .,..... 118,399 

Other interest 3,924 
Bond disc. & exps. 

14,280 

994 

10,000 

40,694 


244,148 
60,756 
150,000 


33,392 
577,338 
85 


W/o leas., wells, etc. 
Income tax (est.) .. 


Net profit 
Less: Pref. divds. .... 
Common divds. .... 


Surplus for year .... 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Less: Adj. prev. years 

Bal. prem. on bds. 
98,591 


Earned surp. ......... 512,048 
Working Capital 

452 

254,950 


Current ‘assets 
Current liabilities .... 


217,913 

Working capital* 23,502 as 
*Net current assets, as defined the 
ser 


trust deed securing the first mortgage ser. 
+ a, amounted to $284,947 at Dec. 31, 


Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 


Cash 

Accts. receivable .... 
Inventories 

Accts. payable 


Honey Dew 

Honey Dew Lid. reports profits 
before income tax of $3,872 for the 
first three months of 1940, compared 
with loss of $13,170 for the same 
period in 1939. March figures were 
up from the previous month, the 
figures being $4,329 profit and $541 

loss, respectively. " 
Monthly Sales and Earnings 
1940 1939 
81 560 
*6,263 
76,029 
*6,453 


87,404 
°454 


January: 
8 


March: 
Sales 
Profitst 
Three Months: 
Sale: 


245,002 
*13,170 
tBefore income tax. 


Tip Top Tailors 

Second best year since 1929 was 
experienced by Tip Top Tailors in 
1939, while earnings on cOmmon 
stock were twice as high as in 1938. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following Dividends have been de- 
clared for the querer ending the 30th 
day of April, 1940. 


$ 
251,256 | Less 


4,823 
2,214 


Earned surp. fwd. ... 824,921 

*Amount applied in redemption of pre- 
9 61 of the Sanne Pace ie 
t ; 

Earnings per Share; ’ 

Pre $ $15.76 
7.00 
0.76 
0.60 


— 
Current assets 1,615,458 
Current liabilities .... 201,624 


Working capital 
Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 


1,407,614 1,413,834 


Cash 

Accts. rec., 
Inventories 

Bank advances ..... ee 
Accts. payable 


Net profit in 1939 of the Legaré Co., 
Quebec home furnishings merchan- 
diser, was practically double the 
1938 figure, but earnings on the 6% 
preferred stock of $25 par value 
were still short of full dividend re- 
quirements. This stock is cumulative 
only to the extent earned in any fis- 
cal year, and arrears at Dec. 31, 1939, 
totalled $2.51 per share. 

Improvement in purchasing power 
in Quebec province in the fourth 
quarter of 1939 was responsible for 
a larger volume of sales than in 1938, 
according to Louis D. Hudon, presi- 
dent and general manager. Sales and 
net profits since beginning of the 
present year have shown consider- 
able betterment over the ‘same 
months of 1939. 

Mr. Hudon states directors are of 
the opinion working capital should 
not be reduced by payment of divi- 
dends at this time. 

Properties with book value of $18,- 
279 were sold during the year, and 
cash thus received was used to re- 
deem bonds. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1938 


54,354 
13,590 
8,666 
24,281 
1,368 


6,449 
69,641 


76,090 
$0.22 


1938 


$s 
1,398,428 
648,369 


750,059 


ts 
Current liabilities .... 
Working capital 


Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 1938 
$ s 
1,171,831 924,604 
460,000 


Accts. receivable 
x 304,000 
385,235 330,015 


Bank loan 
Accts. payable 


Crown-Dominion Oil 


Crown-Dominion Oil Co., distri- 
butors of petroleum products in On- 
tario, shows reduction of about 5% 
in net earnings in 1939, with net loss 
of $247 reported. 

Mortgage indebtedness was re- 
duced by $9,260, while an amount 
of $90,000 in notes payable was 


incurred. 
Profit and Less Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


Less: Cost of sales ....... 640 
EXPeMSes . 6... ssseccese 


Net profit ........+. seeee 
“Loss 


Earned per Share 
No dividends paid. 


Working Capital 
1939 


| Current assets 


Current liabilities 
Working capital 
Balance Sheet Changes 
1939 


On the Preferred Stock, one apid | Cash 


one-half per cent (1%%), payable on 


the Ist day of May to Shareholders | accts. 


1940 
On the Common Stock, coven. 
five cents (75c) re share, payable 
on the 15th day of May to Sharehold- 
= of record of the day of May, 
By Order of the Board. 
C. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montreal, April 8, 1940. 
Quebec Power Company 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share has been declared on the 
no par value common shares of the 
Company fer the quarter ended 
March 31,1940, payable May 15, to 
shareholders of record April 22, 1940. 

By Order of the Board, 

H. G. BUDDEN, 


y Secretary. 
Montreal, April 15, 1940. te 


of record of the 22nd day of April, Accrued ch 


‘ 
Imperial Oil 

Annual report of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
for 1939 shows higher earnings from 
Canadian operations which ts more 
than offset by decline in other in- 
come, resulting in total net profits 
equivalent to 71 cents a share against 
96 cents a share for 1938. As divi- 
dends paid last year amounted to $1 
a share instead of the $1.25 a share 
for 1938, the year’s deficit was slight- 
ly lower at $7.7 millions. Earned 


carried forward is now $37.7 | In 


ons. , 

The amount by which dividends 
in 1989 exceeded aggregate on rof- 
its of these companies was 9 mil. 
lions and $6.4 millions in 

The company spent about $10 mil- 
lions on additional pemenent in 
subsidiary companies extensive 
additions to plant and equipment last 


Above 


ti Us T 


‘50% ) 


vad 


Canadian 


exports contin 
to hold the lead they developed 


more than 2 millions above the total 
for the corresponding period either 
in 1939 or 1938. Average price, how- 
ever, for the year ended March was 
down somewhat from a year ago 
and substantially beléw the 

for 1938. About 75% of Canada’s 
flour export goes to the United 
Kingdom. 

Details are as follows: 


FLOUR EXPORTS 
March 


4 


1940 eerste eece 
1939 


sereteeeee 


12 Months Ended March 
6,311,349 


ese Am 
£38 Sess 


> 
8 


Wheat shipments have also ex- 
panded sharply since the outbreak 
of war. Almost 9 million bushels 
were exported last month compared 
with approximately 6.5 millions a 
year ago. Total for the 12 months 
ended March amounted to practi- 
cally 168.3 millions against 120.8 
millions for the corresponding 
period of 1939. Export price of 
wheat in the last year has advanced 
almost 35 cents a bushel to 94 cents. 
Average for the 12 months ended 
March, however, was only a couple 
* = better to 71 cents per 

ushel, 


Details are as follows:, 
WHEAT EXPORTS 
March 


Average 
Price ow Bus. 


OS 
B3se 


0. 
0. 
1, 
0. 


Sueo-+1 
aoor- 


year. As a result the company’s cash 
position was reduced by this amount 
and net income from investments 
declined. Partly from this, but prin- 
cipally from provision to reduce 

on and other bonds to year- 
end market values, a loss of $681,540 
emerged on capital account. 

Reduced income from other than 
Canadian operations was chiefly ac- 
counted for by the change in the 
dividend policy of International 
Petroleum Co. which is using its 
funds for a large development in 
Venezuela. Imperial’s own dividend 
reduction is attributed by G. Harri- 
son Smith, president, to ruling of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 
that it would not provide foreign ex- 
change to transmit dividends, repre- 
senting a withdrawal of surplus, to 
non-resident shareholders. 

Mr. Smith points out that Imperi- 


| al’s inventory is approximately equal 


to five times annual net earnings in 
Canada. This has persuaded direc- 
tors to set aside a reserve of $1.3 mil- 
lion, representing the amount of 
abnormal costs included in inventory 
values. This is to prevent earnings 
under current conditions from exag- 
geration and to guard against pos- 
sible developments at the end of the 
war. The company’s policy With re- 
spect to this reserve will be to in- 
crease or reduce it as abnormal costs 
fluctuate. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 1938 
$ $ 
Inc. from Candn. refin. ; - 
& mktg. oper., after 
sell., admin. & gen. 
ONDE.” SecseckydesWeed °11,143,611 8,424,549 
Less: Prov. for deprec. 3,875,368 4,026,428 
Prov. for Candn. inc. 
2,076,201 824,861 
Net ine. from Candn. 
bus. 5,192,042 3,573,260 
Inc. fr. tank car dept., 
after prov. for ad- 
min. & gen. exps.s8 . 
Less: Prov. for deprec. 


Net loss from tank ear 
dept.« 
Other income: 

Divds. from subsid. 
cos., incl. divds. fr. 
subs. oper. outside 
Can. less losses of 
subsidiaries 

Less:’Prov. for Can. 


$24,418 
182,809 


16,782,631 ,24,413,996 
2,109,632 3,202,574 
38,302 661,417 
*28,268 76,046 


other misc. ine. .. 
Less: Prov. for Can. 


Other net income .... 14,058,029 22,593,547 


Total net income 19,250,071 25,959,580 
Divds, paid .... 26,965,078 33,706,348 


Deficit for year 7,715,007 7,746,768 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 45,938,548 58,614,832 
Less: Adjustments ... 3,551,388 4,929,516 


Bal nee forwend 94,672,153 45,938,548 
sIncluded in Canadian business in 1939. 
*After setting up reserve of $1,254,110 for 


future shrinkage of inventory values 
recon costs caused by war condi- 
ions. 


Note:—Counsel and solicitors’ fees and 


di were 
and $218,969 in 1938; additiona) .solicitors’ 
Snes of ee in 1939 and $5,303 in 1938 
charged to capital assets. 
Earnings per Share: 
From Candn. oper... 
From divds. & misc. 0.521 0.830 


Ee 
Total earnings 0.714 0.963 
ROAR is wove cand +» 0.504-0.50 0,50+0.75 


90.193 $0.133 


-| Shares Outstanding: 


Common, n.p.V. .... 26,965,078 26,965,078 


Working Capital 
1939 1938 


$ $ 
Current assets 57,334,098 68,765,866 
Current liabilities .... 13,374,802 8,752,369 


Working capital 43,959,296 60,013,497 


sia uae 


10,278, 
14)148,748 10,305.348 

1,631,305 
3'329/400 


Cash 

Marketable secs. ... 

Receivables, less res.” 
tories 


2,548,377 
: 3,516,676 
i 


, } 109,135,625 


se tp ube z 3,149,002 


897,918 
aes eoeesons 11,838,296 10,715,028 
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As Buying Grows 


_ October Option at New High — Big Purchase by 


Despite Loan Liquidatio 


From Our Own 


WINNIPEG.—Although gains 


Chicago Market Buoyant 
n j 

ets 4 
have been only fractional, a new 


high was recorded at the beginning of the week for October wheat. 
As the May delivery month approaches the inevitable narrowing of 
the spread between cash and May wheat has been accomplished by 
strengthening of the price of the former. Some confirmation of the 
increasing strength of the market appeared to be given on Tuesday by 
heavy purchases, estimated as high as 12 million bushels, credited 


to the British wheat authority. 


‘ 


The Chicago market has been giving a remarkable display of 
strength, considering the volume of liquidation of loan wheat 
currently in progress. Increasingly pessimistic reports of winter 
wheat conditions, and greater interest market possibilities on account 
of the war combine to produce that effect. The situation south of the 
line continues to reflect some influence at Winnipeg, although perhaps 
illogically, in view of the wide margin by which United States prices 
exceed Winnipeg levels, or a possible commercial export basis. 


Seeding Progress 

Scattered reports of seeding oper- 
ations in western Canada are coming 
in from widely separated localities. 
But warm and drying weather is re- 
quired before the work can become 
gerieral, In spite of the deficiency of 
subsoil moisture over a large part 
of the West, and especially in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, surface 
moisture for germination of seed 
seems reasonably satisfactory as a re- 
sult of late snowfalls. Most farmers, 
however, would prefer to see spring 
operations delayed by further snow 
or rains, as this year’s crop is going 
to be unusually dependent upon 
moisture received during the current 
year. 


American Strength 

Strength in American markets has 
continued to be based on reports of 
unsatisfactory conditions in the 
winter wheat belt, and increasing 
public participation based on the ex- 
pectation of price effects from the’ 
war. Selling of loan wheat by farm- 
ers is being well absorbed, and it is 
particularly interesting that cash 
and May wheat are once again ac- 
quiring premium values compared 
with distant futures. Under prevail- 
ing circumstances this is regarded as 
indication of considerable underly- 
ing strength in the market. 


Although the U. S. Government 
April crop report showed condition 
representing an out-turn of 426 mil- 
lion bushels of winter wheat, as com- 
pared with 399 last December, there 
is a tendency to believe that the crop 
has since gone back. Deterioration is 
particularly severe in Kansas, Ne- 


Commodity Prices 

The German advance into Scan- 
dinavia and signs of greater activity 
in. the European war zone have re- 
sulted in a better demand for staple 
commodities, with some increases in 
prices. Rubber, silk and hides have 
all advanced. Evidentiy manufac- 
turers were anxious not to be 
caught short of supplies. 

Whether the price advance will 
be maintained or not depends, it is 
felt, on the course of the war. 

Spot price indices have been ir- 
regular. The Dow Jones index of 
commodity future prices rose nearly 
3% however. This appeared to re- 
flect caution by sellers as well as a 
moderate demand by buyers. 

COMMODITY PRICES 
Pre- 


braska and Oklahoma. Prospects are 
good in the Pacific coast winter 
wheat area, and it would seem that 
U. S. supplies during the next crop 
year are likely to consist dispropor- 
tionately of soft and white wheats, 
with possibility of real scarcity of 
hard. The U: S. Government is still 
trying to force soft wheat from the 
Pacific coast into export channels by 
subsidy, to keep down the quantity 
in the year end carryover, Some sales 
to Europe have recently been made, 
although the largest shipments have 
been made to Russia, at Viadivostok, 
such sales apparently being unsub- 
sidized. 


Argentine Shipments 

Shipments of Argentine wheat last 
week, at well over 4 million bushels 
were surprisingly large. The wonder 
is that sufficient tonnage has been 
available to move such a large quan- 
tity. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that vessels on which this wheat 
were loaded had been dispatched to 
Argentina weeks ago, before the 
Scandinavian situation had develop- 
ed, with its increased demands on 
shipping. ~ Considerable quantities 
were understood to have been load- 
ed both for Spain and for Belgium, 
in addition to quantities destined to 
the United Kingdom. 

Brazil’s imports of Argentine 
wheat are believed to have been run- 
ning at a figure well above those of 
last year. It would appear to be sound 
practice for Brazil to accumulate 
supplies in excess of immediate 
needs, so long as Argentine prices 
continue low. 

Although heavy rains in Argen- 
tina have lately interferred with the 
prospect for the corn harvest, it is 
still believed that one of the largest 
crops on record will be produced. 
There is a great deal of worry as to 
how it can be disposed of, with many 
former markets shut off by war, and 
scarcity of shipping preventing other 
markets taking usual quantities. The 
position is very similar to that which 
prevails with Australian wheat, ex- 
cept that corn when stored for a 
long time is much more susceptible 
to damage than wheat. 


Eurapean Prospects Poor 
So far as market influence is con- 
cerned, interruption of Scandina- 
vian buying is more than offset by 
the situation in Danubian countries. 
Crop expectations are small both in 
Hungary and Rofimania. The action 


tyr.| of the latter country in prohibiting 


further exports of wheat was prob- 
ably based more on political con- 


0869 | siderations than fear of shortage of 


13% 12 
Weekly Indices 
Canada (D.B.S.) ... 832 83.2 
Do., Wood, Gundy 67.7 

Labo 7.6 


Monthly Indices 
Canada (D.B.S.): 


U.S. (Jan.) ...+.. 79. 

Gt. Brit. (Dec.) ....120.9 
Note: The base of indi 
equals 100, The British index is Board of 

Trade converted to 1930 base. 
Base of 
Cattle — 
rice, 
ork, 


_ degrees cen’ 
York. Wheat—No. 1 Man. North., 
Pt. A. basis. Hides—No. 1 packer light. 


Wheat 


supplies for home consumption, but 
at least it called attention dramati- 
cally to the poor crop outlook there. 
Not ‘only has winter wheat been 
badly damaged, but extensive losses 
in the barley crop are reported. 
Another interesting report comes 
from France, to the effect that feed- 
ing of low-grade wheat to livestock 
is to be encouraged to avoid neces- 
sity of importing corn. Such a de- 
velopment, in conjunction with in- 
creased use of wheat for feeding in 


.| Great Britain may have an import- 


ant effect in reducing year-end 
carryovers and in increasing the de- 


ew / mand later to be made on supplies 


of Canadian wheat. 


Prices 


Week to Apr. 16, 1940 


Wheat 
Oct 

Oats 
May ssccccecevcecees 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO, Ltd. : 


Makers of FIVE ROSES 


' Mills at 
Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, Medicine Hat 
. DAILY CAPACITY 20000 BARRELS 
FRANK 8. MEIGEEN, 0.2.0. Oa subs 
: ‘View President 
HUGH MACKAY, K.C. 
C. &, G. SHORT s0un). Ve neam 
WALTER MOLSON ISAAD PITBLADO, oe Rim aEroRD : 


+ W. PYKE PAUL F. SISE G. W. 


z. 2 HUTOMISON 


Seereta 
D. A. 


McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippersand | 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds. 


Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 
Grain Merchandising - 


MANITOBA ~ SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 
Offices: DULUTH - MINNEAPOLIS 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 


709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO . KANSASCITY TOLEDO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE LONDON LIVERPOOL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS LIMITED 


Also Owning and Operating the Sarnia Elevator Co. Ltd. 
Capacity: Toronto, 4 Million Bushels 
Sarnia, 3 Million Bushels 


The most modern facilities for the storage and transfer of 
MASTER 


for gam conditioning, and for the production of 
for Livestock and Poultry. MASTER FEEDS are endorsed and 


recommended by leaders in the livestock industry of Canada. 
QUEEN’S QUAY = -« TORONTO 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 
Exporters and Shippers 


SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 

510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 

Head Office: 919 Grain\Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 
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N. M. PATERSON & COMPANY LTD. 


Own and Operate 
One Terminal Elevator in Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 6,925,000 bus. 
31 Vessels on the + Lakes 
Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 


Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


OVER 200’COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT PORT ARTHUR 
with New York and Chicago 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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Your Investmen tment 
Questions Answered 
Without Charge 
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Henderson on War Guilt 


FAILURE OF A EISBN. By = 
Book ‘a 
$3. : 

First of the “war diaries” is Sir 
Nevile Henderson's record of his 
years as ambassador in Berlin. In 
simple, undramatic language he tells 
of the selfish lust for power that 
swept Europe into war in 1939. In 
the events themSelves there is .‘ttle 
that is not familiar to every Canadian 
old enough to have been a newspeper 
reader or radio listener during these 
last three or four years. In the inti- 
mate narrative of the British ambas- 
sador to Berlin there are, however, 
two things that are new: his personal 
appraisal of each of the Nazi leaders, 
and a subtle proportion in the em- 
phasis upon different events. 


The record, as Britain's scholarly 
diplomat presents it, leaves the ques- 
tion of the guilt for the catastrophe 
of the war in no doubt. — 


Sir Nevile levels but few accusa- 
tions at Germany. He reports the 


- facts, the events, the conversations, 


and diplomatic ‘exchanges with 
accuracy and candor; so much so that 
a few people have questioned if his 
volume can be regarded as good 
British “propaganda” in the United 
States and other neutral countries. 
But by telling his story without dis- 
tortion or partisan color, by telling 
the truth and nothing more, he 
achieves a masterpiece of conviction. 


Sir Nevile’s recounting of events 
should make it easier for the anti- 
Munichites to understand the hon- 
esty—and the courage—of Neville 
Chamberlain’s unrelenting fight for 
peace. Those who think that Mr. 
Chamberlain should have accepted 
the Nazi invitations to war long 
before September, 1939, will find in 
this record plenty of evidence from 
which they can fashion their criti- 
cisms of British policy. Certainly Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax are 
presented as men who were more 
patient, who stood for more slurs and 
discourtesy and downright diplo- 
matic dishonesty on the part of those 
they were dealing with, than any 
other two men in British history. But 
Sir Nevile makes it quite as clear 
that there was method in this seem- 
ing madness and weakness. 


The British diplomats were deter- 
mined+to avoid war so long as there 
was a slender thread tying the world 
to peace. They were determined to 
make peace with the German people 
if that was possible, even though the 
Nazi leaders rejected their overtures. 
And they were determined that if 
war came it should be at a time when 
Britian coyld fight it effectively and 
not at the time of Hitler’s choosing. 


Sir Nevile’s record presents Mun- 
ich as the defeat for Hitler that only 
the insiders in Europe recognized it 
to be at the time. It was a defeat 
for Hitler because only Hitler was 
ready for war. Checkmated at 
Munich, at the one time in his entire 
career when he had more than half 
a chance to win through to the mas- 
tery of the world, Hitler saw his 
relative strength decline steadily for 
a year, while British and French 
strength rose to a magnificent height. 
When finally he provoked the war by 
his invasion of the country whose 
integrity he had guaranteed so often, 
he entered upon the mad gamble that 
inevitably must encompass his ruin. 


In his introductory remarks Hen- 
derson. says “Peace was my big ob- 
jective.” His closing words are per- 
haps the most unusual that ever 


sense. Pp 

bound, with a full-page plate of the 
author and’ an excellent appendix 
of official. dispatches. 


1940 Philosopher ; 


MEDITATIONS IN WALL STREET. 
\ncnymous. Published by McClel- 
a and Stewart, Toronto. Price 

Do not be misled by the title. This 
‘is apophthematic philosophy and 
not high finance.’ The author is a 
Wall Street man who has made a 
habit of jotting down in brief form 
his ideas on any and all phases of 
life. Albert Jay Nock has assembled 
several hundred of the best of them 
in this book. Brilliant, terse and 
never too cynical, they represent a 
sort of “Confucius Say ...” of a 
higher intellect, 

Samples: 

“What use to them is wealth, 
whose purses hold back from spend- 
ing?” 

“Noble acts are so commonplace 
that the world dotes on news of 
ignoble acts.” 

“Many a man’s profanity has 
saved him from a nervous break- 
down.” 

“There is not a thought in our 
heads that has not been worn shiny 
by other brains.” 


Pamphlets on the War 
CANADA AND THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. By C. P. Stacey. 
THE NAVAL ROLE IN MODERN 
WARFARE. By Admiral Sir Her- 

bert Richmond. 

WAR FINANCE IN BRITAIN. By 

Geoffrey Crowther. 
All published by Oxford University 
Press, Toronto.’ Price 10 cents each. 

Three more pamphlets in the Ox- 
ford series on world affairs. One of 
them, Professor Stacey’s, is No. 5 in 
the Canadian series of these pam- 
phlets. Stacey, who is now at Prince- 
ton, seems to be accepted as some- 
thing of an authority on Canadian 
defense matters. His little book 
packs plenty of facts but a better job 
could have been done if the study 
had been less propagandist and more 
objective. 

Geoffrey Crowther’s study of war 
finance is one of thé best yet in the 
series and helps to explain not only 
Britain’s financial policies but Can- 
ada’s. 


Settling the West 

PIONEERING IN. THE PRAIRIE 

PROVINCES. By Prof. C. A. Daw- 
son and Eva R. Younge. Published 
by the Macmillan Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. Price $4.50. 

This is Volume 8 in the ,nine 
volume study of Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement that have been appear- 
ing for several years under the gen- 
eral editorial direction of Professor 
W. A. MacIntosh and W. L. G. Jeorg. 
It studies the social and community 
side of the opening up and settle- 
ment of Canada’s great prairie West. 
How the settlers equipped them- 
selves with municipal institutions, 
churches, schools, how they made 
life rich and pleasant along succes- 
sive pioneer fringes provides a sub- 
ject of intense interest, ably handled 
by two competent scholars, Dr. Daw- 
son and Miss Younge. 

They conclude on a note of expect- 
ancy and confidence. The West is 
more cautious in its attitude to its 
social institutions, expects less of new 
een and seeks greater stabil- 
ity. 


Smelters— A Mighty Veteran 


(Continued from page 13) 
as “perhaps the greatest base metal\ those days and it was with great 


deposit in all the world.” 

But not only was the company 
relatively young; especially so was 
Canadian mining and metallurgy. 

Smelters had been sending its cop- 
per matte to the United States for 
refining. It ,had been producing no 
zine at all. 

Under the foresight of its manage- 
ment, especially the brilliance of its 
engineering staff and the encourage- 
ment of the Imperial Munitions 
Board, then entrusted with organiz- 
ing for war, the company was soon 
taking tremendous strides. 

It is interesting that the contracts 
made with the British Government 
in the fall of 1939 were almost a 
duplicate of those made in the fall 
of 1914, 

The company's 1918 report proud- 
ly reported that in the four year’s 
struggle it had supplied the follow- 
ing to the British Government: 

Average 
price 

‘ cents 
Tons per Ib. 
22,356 12.43 
Lead 39,606 7.96 
Copper _ 6,831 29.68 

The Sullivan ore proved extreme- 
ly difficult for the metallurgist of 
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eclat that the electrolytic process of 
zinc refining was announced a com- 
plete commercial success, permit- 
ting start on plant conStruction’ in 
March, 1916. Before it was complet- 
ed, further contracts with the Gov- 
ernment required expansion. 

In 1916 the- copper refinery was 
completed, and as the company an- 
nounced at the time these evénts 
“made an epoch in the metallurgical 
history of Canada.” 

At the same time the company 
built its own sulphuric and hydro- 
fluosilicie acid plants, making its 
works independent of outside—and 
increasingly expensive and unde- 
pendable — sources. This also gave 
it a profitable surplus to sell com- 
mercially whether for munition or 
other purposes. 


Swift Expansion 


Swift,expansion of plant— 
doubling the refinery, the acid 
plant, etc.—and adding further units 
and branches, made the war years 
a period .of intense activity. 

Very significant, too, was the 
rapid expansion in viewpoint of 
those Canadian industrialists, They 
had regarded United States as the 
great base metal centre. Previous- 
ly they hadn’t found the Canadian 
market justifying construction of a 
copper refinery, for instance. 

War and its special demands lit- 
erally forced these decisions on 

them and by 1916 the management 
declared: “During the war, both 
refined copper and zinc are readily 
saleable for munition purposes: 
after it is over there is no reason 
why the entire output of these met- 
als should not be absorbed by the 
Canadian metal trades and fabricat- 
ed by Canadian workmen—a condi- 
tion possible only because these 
metals will then be available in a 
refined state.” 

Clearly, new horizons for Cana- 
dian industry had dawned. 

In the current war there are 
price controls designed to prevent 
undue price increases. It is under- 
stood that current contracts be- 
tween Smelters and the British 
Government have a clause provid- 
ing for the upward revision of metal 
prices should there be a general 
rise in operating costs. , 

The company’s reports show some 
sharp contrasts. In the years of the 
previous war reference is made year 
4 ‘ year to “greatly increased 


Many Price Increases 
The 1916 report states: “Many 
pope have been doubled in price 
have appreciated very marked- 
ly. The workmen have had substan- 
tial advances in. wages. Labor dis- 
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ife Policy Asset 
To Business Firm - 
Partnership or Business Insurance Provides 


Fund to Tide’ Survivors Over First Shock 
When One Partner Dies : 


Business partnerships are fre- 
quently complementary affairs. They 
have come into being because each 
of the partners has realized that 
there was an advantage in joining 
his business efforts and abilities with 
those of somebody else. Usually this 
is because one partner can supply 
something which the other or others 
lack. For instance, one man may 
have considerable capital but lack 
business experience. He may not 
have the necessary connections, An- 
other may have the experience and 
connections but lack the capital. The 
two combined may result in a part- 
nership to the advantage of both. 
One man may be a good salesman but 
have little ability in looking after 
finances, Another may be good at 
looking after financial details but no 
salesman. A third may be neither a 
salesman nor a financial man but 
may have the necessary’ technical 
knowledge to produce, some thing 
that can be readily sold by a good 
merchandiser. 

When these men form a partner- 
ship they pool their abilities for their 
common benefit. 

Sometimes there ig an agreement. 
Often where the different individu- 
als know each other well there is 
none, though this appears like a very 
unbusinesslike procedure. In any 
case, provided they are all honorable 
men and encounter no serious Te- 
verses, all goes well as long as they 
all live. 

Dissolution Follows Death 

t sometimes one of the partners 
dies, The partnership is immediately 
automatically dissolved. 

Then one of several things may 
happen. The business may be wound 
up. The surviving partner may buy 
out the interests of the deceased and 
carry on the business. The widow or 
some of the family may take a-share 
in the enterprise. Or the dead part- 
ner’s share may be sold to some out- 
sider who then becomes a partner in 
the enterprise. Creditors of the firm 
usually press immediately: for pay- 
ment. 

Avoidance of Loss 

Whatever course is adopted the 
important question to all concerned 
is will there be any financial loss, If 
the business is to be wound up can 
this be done under the most favor- 
able conditions or will liquidation be 
forced ‘because of lack of finances? 
If the survivor wants to buy out his 
partner’s interest and carry on 
he have the finances to do s0? 
he be able to buy out the interest 
the deceased’s estate? Or if the 
widow leaves her money in the firm 
will he be able to pay her the income 
she has been getting while her hus- 
band was alive. 

It must also be’ remembered that 
in any partnership, the individual 
members of the firm are all liable 
for the debts of the whole. In other 
words if the resources of thé part- 
nership are not sufficient to pay off 
its obligations creditors may seize 
the personal assets of the individual 
partners. 

Some difficulty may arise in fill- 


costs were higher than estimated 
because of rising prices. 

Early in 1917 the entire plant 
ceased operation following a gen- 
eral strike. The report for that year 
added: “Operating conditions were 
unsatisfactory. Supplies of all’ kinds 
increased in price. Labor in addi- 
tion to demanding (and receiving) 
a higher wage scale showed a mark- 
ed decrease in efficiency.” 

So far in the present war operating 
costs have increased only very 
slightly. 

By 1917 the company was think- 
ing, also, of the problems of peace. 

“A policy of acquiring and devel- 
oping gold ore properties is being 
pursued to provide against the pos- 
sibility of a decline in the demand 
for base metals after war,” the com- 
pany reported. 

Science Main Safeguard 


_But metallurgical advances, espe- 
cially those worked out in the 
Smelters laboratories, were provid- 
ing the maih safeguard for the fu- 
ture. New processes were being 
evolved every year, lowering the 
cost of metals. And the 1918 report 
declares that as a result of these 
discoveries and developments “your 
directors hope that the result will 
be that the company will thereby 
be able to produce metals profitably 


at prices which may be expected to 
prevail under peace conditions.” 
In the 1939 Sir 
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I am a strong believer in life 
insurance but have recently found 
Gas canes: eon ey 
As I see no prospect income 
increasing, therefore I ‘feel . it 
penance he pliner proormesg™ in- 

I carry it ra 
on the cash 
this would 


time by 
be the best plan? 
Not hapsiak: BC your circum- 
stances and what dependents you 
have it is difficult to give an 


are pow carrying, it might be advis- 


ving | able to pay what premiums you can 


partner might be a good mixer and 
a good salesman or vice versa, On 
without the other might not be abl 
to keep the firm’s business going. It 
may be necessary to find another 
partner to fill the need. A suitable 
employee may not be immediately 
available. If extra help has to be 
hired quickly expense is often heavy. 
In such cases business insurance 
often averts catastrophe. / 
Just Ordinary Insurance 
Business insurance, it may be 
noted is just plain ordinary life in- 
surance applied to a business con- 
cern. It is insurance on tie lives of 
the individual partners ear-marked 
for a certain purpose such as the 
buying out of the deceased partner’s 


interest or payment of his share of| 


the debts of the firm and indemnity 
to the survivor or survivors for the 
shock sustained and the dislocation 
of business following the partner's 
death. 

It cannot, of course, replace the 
special qualifications the deceased 
contributed to the firm. But it will 
provide the finances necessary to 
meet his share of the firm’s liabili- 
ties. It may even clear off all indebt- 
edness. It makes ‘certain the estate 
of the deceased will get its money. 

If the firm is to be wound up it 
will prevent forced liquidation and 
enable the business to be disposed of 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

It will enable the survivor if-he 
wants to carry on the business him- 
self to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. It provides funds to enable 
him to hire special assistance to 
carry him over the emergency. 

Business insurance is also an asset 
to the partnership even while all the 
partners are alive. Banks are more 
ready to lend to a concern if they 
know provision of this kind has been 
made. 


Purposes Should Be Stated 


The purpose of business insurance 
in any form, of course, should be 
clearly stated in the contract. 

Frequently to make certain that 
the insurance funds will be applied 
for the purposes for which intended, 
a business insurance trust is created 
whereby the funds are payable to a 
trustee, often a trust company, which 
will administer the proceeds accord- 
ing .to plan. 

In this way the necessary finances, 
are provided with assurance that 
they will be properly used for the 
benefit of both the surviving partner 
and the estate of the deceased. 

_ Partnership or bysiness insurance 
cannot, of course, replace a person- 
ality. It does, however, provide an 
immediate fund to help over, the 
emergency created by death and to 
enable those concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. 


ferent view it has imbued in the 
‘minds of businessmen and of the 
new capacity of Canadian industry 


that the following should have had a} 


place in the company’s 1913 report: 

“The Imperial Munitions Board 
are very keen buyers. Recently 
they have required that the prices 
current in the United States mar- 
kets be met by the company—ex- 
cept for a fair allowance in the 
‘matter of freight charges. 

“The cost of production in Can- 
ada is necessarily higher than in 
the United States on account, of 
the more refractory character o 
the ores treated and the smalle 
size of the operations. Besides all 
supplies used in connection with 
Canadian mining, srhelting and. 
refining cost about 40% more 
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an@ carry the balance by borrowing. 
The difficulty with this plan rn ro 
¥ 


eventually the cash value 


the policy or 

often preferable to 

insurance for the policies you cannot 
continue to pay premiums on. 
some of them are of long standing, 
the amount of paid up insurance 
available on them should be substan- 
tial. Then if you paid your premiums 
on the other policies your insurance 
would all be in good standing. 


Continental Casualty 


I have an accigent and sickness 
policy with the Continental Casu- 
alty Co., head office in Canada at 
Toronto. Is this company reput- 
able and would you consider it 
advisable for me to continue pay- 
ing premiums on the policy I now 
hold? I have had it 12 years and 
have never had occasion to claim 
against the company. 


The Continental Casualty Co. is 
regularly licensed by the Dominion 
Department of Insurance and main- 
tains a deposit with the Receiver- 
General at Ottawa for the protec- 
tion of Canadian policyholders. At 
Dec. 31 this was reported as having 
an accepted value of $670,510. Being 
licensed by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance its operations are 
subject to regulation and inspection 
by the Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance. We have heard of no cause 
for complaint against the company, 
or any reason why you should dis- 
continue your policy with it. The 
fact that you have never made a 
claim under your policy in 12 years 
is no guarantee that you will never 
need to do so. 

+ 7” * 


Mutual Benefit 


Do you consider the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation of Omaha, Neb., safe to 
insure with? Does it maintain 


Maclean's yet maintains 


| Pukey Inbarancs' 
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‘Waedical olficers: of ‘life insura 
and others interested 
of life insurance risks 


=. 


port indicates there have been de- 


clines in Canada as well as the) 


ja, diarrhea and camel 
pneumon 

disease. In Canada the death rate 
from for the year to date is 


medical men | down 12.4%, for appendicitis 26.4%, 


N. 
city supervisor for the Canada Life 
at Ottawa. Mr. More joined the 
Canada Life in 1928. 


- A committee working under the 
auspices of the Life Insurance Sales 
Bureau of Hartford has just 


J. Leslie Harries, superinterident of 
sales promotion for the Sun Life 
were Canadian members of the com- 


If| mittee. 


The Ontario. Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation aims at setting 
up $1,000 insurance for the benefi- 
ciaries of teachers killed. on active 
service, It was recently decided to 
ask all. secondary school principals 
in the province to.request donations 
of $1 from each member of their 
staffs. It is also intended to ask for 
a similar donation in October and 
then make an annual levy during the 
duration of the war. .Disability pay- 
ments will be made to members who 
become disabled 50% or more 
through war service. 

” * + 
_ The death rate among Canadian in- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro-. 
politan Life Insurance Co, for the 
first quarter of 1940 was 5.8 per 1,000 
compared with 6.6 and 63 for the 
corresponding period of 1939 and 
1938 respectively. The company Tfe- 


deposits in this country for the 
protection of Canadian policy- 
holders? It is offering policy con- 
tracts for complete hospitalization 
and medical service’at low rates, 
This conipany operates in Canada 

under Dominion license and accord- 
ingly its operations are open to the 
regulation and inspection of the 
Dominion Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. It maintains a deposit with the 
Receiver-General for the protection 
of Canadian policyholders. At the 
end of December, its deposit had an 
accepted value of $446,070. This 
is maintained at a level which the 
Dominion Superintendent considers 
sufficient to protect Canadian policy- 
holders. It has steadily increased as 
the business of the company in this 
country has grown. 


and for motor accidents 45.5% There 
have, ever, been increases in 
mortality from tuberculosis, diabetes, 
childbirth and accidents. 


Obituaries 
H. C. Henderson, former branch 
manager for the North American 


Life Assurance Co. at Toronto, aged 
46, at Toronto. 
2 s 


T. N. Hay, formerly secretary of 
Noranda Mine Ltd., at Toronto. 
7 a ” . 


J. A. Clague, assistant comptroller 
and chief accountant of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co, of Canada, aged 53, at 
Montreal. 

* * 

Wilfrid LeBel, secretary-treasurer, 
La Presse Publishing Co., of Mont- 
real, aged 48, at Montreal. ' 

* 7 ™ 


J. T. Madden, first president of the 
Canadian Produce Association and 


Ten-cent 


BACHELORS 
eee Sikes 
‘Twenty years ago, a pro- 
minent politician declared 
testily, “What this country 
needs most is a good five. 
cent cigar”. He had no need 
to ask for a good ten-cent 
cigar, for Bachelors were as 
popular then as they are 
today — providing the rich 
delights of 100% Havana 

| filler for 10c, 


amenities 


latterly secretary, aged 84, at Brampe 
ton, Ont. 


W. F. Smith, former Superintene 
dent of agencies at Toronto for the 
Excelsior Life Insurance Co,, aged 
75, at Montreal. 


PROTECTION 


Life Insurance provides im- 
mediate cash for the money 


problems created by deat 
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Four Square Protection 
for Yourself and Family 


Total Payments to .Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries Since Incorporation Exceed 
$13,000,000.00 


75% of which was” pai 


d to living policyholders 


A CANADIAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1899 


President 
JOHN W. HOBBS 
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EXPRESS A 
that makes all the stops! 


ODERN, fast-moving, covering the nationgl 
interests of Canada from coast to coast. . . 


a local character that 


wins a place in the hearts of residents-of Cana- 
dian communities from Nanaimo to Glace Bay. 


For, although Maclean’s has been referred to 


as “the big train” of the Canadian 
field, its editorial contents still reflect 


ublication 
e interests 


of the a tgs smaller centres as well as those 


of the big cities. 


_ Examine just a few issues and see how well 
this comprehensively Canadian magazine com- 
passes the national life of the Dominion. Here is 
a publication which deliberately sets out to 


represent the Canadian 
and successfully accomp 


mimes and thoroughly 


es its purpose. 


That's one reason why, wherever you find 
Maclean's in Canada, you find it regarded as a 


Managing Director 
NEWTON J. LANDER 


a. 


local institution. True, it is Canada’s most powel- 
ful magazine, but still it belongs individually and 
specifically to groups of people from the Prairies 


both ways to the sea. 


To advertisers this fact is of paramount 
importance. All magazine ‘advertising is local 


advertising in the sense 


that its effect is felt in 


local stores. Advertising in Maclean’s is local in 
still another sense, in that it is surrounded with 
editorial material of prime interest not to people 
of another country or another section, but to 
Canadians in every community in the Dominion! 


‘ War expenditures have increased purchasing 


‘power in hundreds of communities that were off » 


the sales map. That's why we say—let your 


advertising message be 


carried by Maclean’, 


the stream-lined express that makes all the stops! 
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U. S. Loans to New 
Fields — Storage Ware- 
house Swells Profits 


Bankers in the United States like 
those in Canada have found dif- 
ficulty in recent years in keeping 
@ satisfactory of their 
cash resources profitably em- 
ployed. How the First National 
Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., over- 
came this difficulty in large 
measure by developing personal 
and automobile loan departments 
is told in this the second of a 
series of articles appearing in The 
Financial Post. Operation of a 
storage warehouse has also been a 
source of substantial revenues, 

The Post desires to emphasize 
that readers must not assume that 
eny or all of the policies and prac- 
tices of U. S. banks would be prac- 
ticable in Canada, where banking 
laws and traditions are quite dif- 
ferent. 


By JOHN DUKE 

The basic problem of banks in the 
United States is the same as the basic 
problem of banks in Canada, It is 
that their resources are much too 
liquid. They have too much cash or 
“j]] money”; too much very short- 
term paper; too many government 
bonds. 

They have not enough loans out- 
gtanding—loans for the financing of 
business turnover, loans to finance 
the creative activity of individual 
enterprise. 

The banks have not sought this 
condition of “excess” liquidity. It has 
been forced upoh them by ten years 
of money manipulation by govern- 
ments, creating cash reserves far in 
excess of the needs of private busi- 
ness; ten years in which individual 
enterprise has been stifled by exces- 
sive law-making and taxation, 


Less Than Third in Loans 

At the present time, the larger 
banks of United States have less than 
one third of their earning assets in 
Joans against over 76% in 1928. The 
country banks (so-called) have done 
better. They have 45% of their earn- 
ing assets in loans against 65% in 
1928. 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, Chicago econo- 
mist, comments, “What has been an 
industrial and commercial banking 
system in its basic structure has be- 
come a vast reservoir of cash and 
liquid bondholdings.” 

Dr. Palyi is critical of American 
bankers for permitting the situation 
to develop as it has. He says: 


“The American banker is unwit- 
tingly in the position of the hero 
in the French comedy who in the 
evening’ put his money in the 
drawer and expected next morning 
to find it with interest accrued, 
He expects his assets to be liquid 
to the highest degree and to bring 
a profit at the same time. The 
financial community does not seem 
to realize the inherent self-con- 
tradiction.” 

“To say the least, banking, as a 
business, has lost its imaginative 
attractiveness. The banker used to 
be the leading entrepreneur in 
most communities, a leader not 
only in social position, but also in 
profit making.” 

Dr. Palyi goes on (in a recent dis- 
¢ussion in the monthly investment 
bulletin of a Chicago bond house) to 
give the country banks, the smaller 
banks in the United States, credit for 
maintaining a sounder earnings 
position than the larger banks, 

A Country Bank 

The First National Bank in Palfh 
Beach is one of those “country 
banks.” No one can question that it 
has shown resourcefulnéss in keep- 
ing as large a proportion as possible 
of its resources at work, True, the 
largest item in its balance sheet is 
cash. True, government and other 
bonds constitute the next largest 
item. And of total deposits of $11 mil- 
lions only $3 millions is actually 


loaned to individual and corpora-| etc. 


tions while another $675,000 is in- 


Seasonal Decline 


In Circulation 


End of Lumbering Sea- 
son Reflected in Bank of 
Canada Figures 


Note circulation of the Bank of 
Canada declined $2.3 millions in the 
week ending April 10, according to 
the bank’s statement as of that date. 
The decline is a seasonal one. Lum- 
bermen returning from the woods in’ 
April and May pay their family bills 
for the winter at the village stores, 
or otherwise spend their winter's 
earnings. This money is then depos- 
ited in one of the chartered banks, 
withdrawn from circulation and 
comes back to the central bank. 

Deposits of the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the Bank of Canada are 
down almost $9 millions, probably re- 
flecting government spending. De- 
posits of the chartered banks on the 
other hand rose $17 millions. This 
normally is due to an increase in 
deposits by the public with the char- 
tered banks, which in turn increase 
their deposits with the Bank of 
Canada as a cash reserve. 

As the deposits of the chartered 
banks increased, the Bank of Canada 
invested the additional funds in gov- 
trnment bonds. The new invest- 
— were in short term government 

ues, 


Balance Sheet 
Apr. 10 
Liabilities sate 
Capital paid-up .. 
es in circ. 


678,312 
189,562,918 
10,915,529 


-_---_o_—_ 
254,156,750 
5,617,271 


490,171,407: 
225,772,180 
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THIS BANK HAS SPREAD 


So rapid has been the growth of 
the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach that it now occupies a group 
of several buildings, with a total 


vested in mortgages. But the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating and the 
earnings of $102.50 per share on the 
bank’s capital stock in 1939 speak 
for themselves. What also speaks for 
itself is the fact that loans and dis- 
oe increased during 1939 by 

How does the First National lend 
its money? The first thing to remem- 
ber is that Palm Beach is not an in- 
dustrial or commercial centre, Across 
Lake Worth is the city of West Palm 
Beach which is a substantial com- 
mercial centre but which algo is not 
an industrial centre, 

The purpose for which the vari- 
ous commercial loans have been 
made are not clearly shown in the 
bank's annual statement. But the 
type of collateral which was taken as 
security for the loans is set forth. 
The table will be of interest to some 
Canadian bankers. It is as follows: 
COMMERCIAL LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


New Trends in U. S. 


frontage of 174 feet. All are con- 
nected by interior hallways. Each 
of the buildings is assigned its own 
function—main banking premises, 


stant stream of people in and out of 
the department. Repayments have 
been nominal, ~ 

The bank’s annual statement does 
not set forth the rate of profit in this 
department but the writer under- 
stands that, after the expenses of the 
department including cost of collec- 
tion have been deducted, the bank 
earns approximately 7% on the 
amount outstanding. 

The following table sets forth the 
character of these personal and auto- 
mobile loans and the amount out- 
standing at the end of 1939. 


Salary 

Salary Assignments (Women) .. 

Cash Surrender Value of Life In- 
Policies 


The bank holds some mortgages 
($675,000) amounting to approxi- 
mately 5% of its total resources. All 
mature within three years and are 


;| based on less than 50% of a con- 


servative valuation. The bank has no 


220 | mortgages in default as to principal 


Cash Surrender Value of Life 
Insurance Policies } 
on Mortg: 


Or interest. It owns no real estate’ 
other than its premises. ; = 
Storage Warehouse - _ 
Closely allied with the commercial 
lending activities of the bank is a 


7751 warehouse forming part of the 


> 012 apa | DUilding and only a few steps from 
the president’s desk. Here merchants aes 


Loans 
The bank has extended its lending, 
going beyond commercial loans, One 
of the most ifterésting Of tts depart- 
ments is the personal and automobile 
loan department, This is carried gn 
in a separate office, which is con- 
nected with the main banking office 

by an intervening 
which has its own entrance to the 
street. One dollar out of every $5 of 
the bank’s loans and mortgages has 
been placed out on automobile and 
personal loans, the figure amounts to 
about 6% of the total resources of 
the bank. 


The Personal/ Loan Department 
was established only two years ago. 
At the end of 1939 there were 3,792 
loans outstanding of an ave 
amount of $276. Loans are paya 
in monthly installments, the discount 
being at the rate. of 6% per annum 
(an effective overall rate of a little 
over 11.87). No service charge or in- 
vestigation fee of any kind is made. 
The bank goes after automobile busi- 
ness, household appliance business, 


All requests for personal loans and 
for automobile financing are acted 
upon within 24 hours. There is a con- 


are able to store merchandise, pur-. 
chase in large quantities, and-to use 
the merchandise as collateral for 
‘oat’ When I visited the “bank’s 
warehouse it was almost filled with 
an enormous stock of imported 
liquor which had been ‘brought in 
for sale during the winter season. 

In the summer, the warehouse is 
almost as well filled with tapestries, 
paintings, furniture and. other col- 
lector’s items owned by the winter 
residents of Palm Beach. They do not 
like to leave such valuable assets un- 
guarded in their villas when they go 
elsewhere for the spring, summer 
and fall months. There are half a 
dozen small vault rooms which are 
rented for $25 a month. Reasonable 
but adequate charges are made not 
only for storage but for handling. For 
instance, liquor is handled on basis 
of 5 cents per case in, 5 cents per case 
per month storage and 5 cents per 
case out. 

The warehouse is a “gold mine.” Its 
earnings are equivalent to 10% on 
the entire investment of the bank in 
all its premises. 


The third article in this series will 
appear in an early issue. 


New War Area Encompasses 
Aluminium Lid. Enterprises 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Europe's war 
troubles have again affected Alu- 
minium Ltd. This time the company’s 
investment in three partly-ow: 
smelters and fabricating plants in 
Norway have come within the war 
zone, One is located at Tyssedal, one 
at Eydehavn and the third at Hey- 
anger. All three are along the south- 
ern and western coast, where the 
fighting is now centred. 

No information is available on 
Aluminium Ltd’s investment in 


the meantime, however, 
Ltd, has written down all property 
in enemy territory to $1. 

Denmark is a third field in which 
Aluminium Ltd. is represented. 
company has an interest in a fabri- 


Weekly Bank Clearings 
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cating plant there. Until there is a 
definite ruling by the British Gov- 
ernment, this property moves into 


ned | the class of doubtful assets. 


Covers the World 

Aluminium Ltd. because. of its 
world-wide operations, is vulnerable 
to the war danger. In addition to 
Canadian properties, the company 
has bauxite properties in France, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Greece and French 
Guiana. It also has an interest in 

Other subsidiaries operate smelt- 
ing plants in Sweden, Norway and 
Italy, while fabricating plants are 
located in England, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, ,France, Aden, 
Japan, China, India and Australia. 


Exports of Asbestos - 
Increase in February 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
of crude 


MONTREAL.—Exports 
The} asbestos. and milled fibres during 


February totalled 15,368 tons valued 
at $1,054,000, against 12,437 tons 
worth $789,000 in January and 8,349 
tons valued at $477,000 in Feb., 1939. 
In the first two months of 1940 
— amounted to 27,805 tons, 
ued at $1,843,000, compared with 
16,226 tons, valued at $970,000 in 
the comparable period of 1939. 
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‘Assets of £130 millions. 
Over branches in Australia, 
New & Pacific Islands. 
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trust department, travel department, 
etc. Upstairs, an auditorium has 
been completed for staff and com- 
munity meetings. 


Bank Chat 


Courses For Bankers 


At the annual meeting of the To- 
ronto Bankers Educational Associa- 
tion last week, Donald Gordon, 
Deputy Governor, the Bank of Can- 
ada, urged the importance of bankers 
being well informed on the problems 
of the day. In this way, he stated, 
they could help the general public 
to an understanding of the reason 
for many conditions in business and 
finance under war conditions. The 


3 meeting marked the closing of the 


lecture courses for the season. 

The association was founded in 
1919 to help younger members of the 
banking profession to qualify for 
senior responsible positions in the 
service. There were already in ex- 
istence under the auspices of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, cor- 
respondence courses conducted by 
Shaw’s Schools Ltd. and Queen’s 
University leading to Associates’ and 
Fellows’ diplomas, But it was felt 
that these could be supplemented by 
a scheme of lecture courses. 

] of the 
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nking law, government and 


age of-196 bank officers have taken 


Bank of Canada. 
Tutorial Sec-—Prof. C. N. Cochrane, Uni- 
versity College. 2 


Getting Business* 

The advertising department of the 
American Bankers Association has 
just issued a new series of newspaper 
advertisements based on the theme 
“Know Your Bank.” 

The idea is to induce bankers to 
know what their bank has to sell 
and then go out and sell it. 

An article in Banking, the journal 
of the association, states that bank- 
ets in general have been buyers 
rather than sellers, in United States. 

“They have sat back and expected 
people to bring business to them. 
Rarely have they gone out and made 
a real effort to get business. At best 
they have merely issued an invita- 
tion to people to come in and do 
business. 

“All of us have realized that the 
time has passed when bankers can 
maintain this attitude successfully. If 
they are to continue doing business 
they must get business todo. About 
this there can be no argument, The 
only question is; how are they go- 
ing to get business?” 

Banking, it says, is now in the 
merchandising stage, requiring mer- 
chandising methods. 


C. N. R. Seeking 
To Drop Line 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Canadian National 
Railways System incurs a. loss of 
$8,891 annually on its passenger 
service between Coteau Junction 
and Aubrey, Que., the Board of 
Transport Commissioners has been 
informed. This return trip covers a 
distance of 51.6 miles. 

The Board is considering applica- 
tion of the C. N, R. to abandon the 
line. It is used chiefly for freight 
being conveyed from Chicago to 
eastern Atlantic ports in the U. S. 

The service at present connects 
Coteau Junction, Soulanges, Valley- 
field, Cerille, St. Louis, Ayrnéss and 
Aubrey. There is one train daily, 
with the exception of Sundays, each 
way. Receipts, including express 
and milk, amount to slightly over 5 
cents a train mile, and operating 
costs amount to 66 cents a mile, 

L. Cote, representing the com- 
pany, pointed out that the territory 
is served by bus. Passengers trav- 
elling by this route average about 
one person a day from Aubrey, and 
volume of passengers embarking at 
intermediate stations is on a com- 
parable scale. 
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Lawyer’s Books 


I am a lawyer and each year 
d le and 


formed on latest legislation, etc. 
Am I allowed to deduct the money 
so spent from my income tax 
returns? 


You would probably be allowed 
your tures or at least a part 
of them as expenses in connection 
with your income. Especially would 
this be the case if you work entirely 
on fees and not for a stated salary. 


cts as 
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from gold and base metal mines. 

the dividends are payable in United 
States funds, the depletion allow- 
ance is taken after deduction of the 
5% tax imposed on dividends paid in 
currencies which are at a premium 
over Canadian currencies. Thus, if 
the dividend payable in New York 


taken on this. Noranda, however, 
pays in Canadian funds. 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOLS 

MONTREAL.—The Montreal Curb 
Market has called for trading 2,310 
additional no par value common 
shares of Commercial Alcohols Ltd. 
These shares have been issued un- 
der the employees’ stock subscrip- 
tion scheme and bring the number 
outstanding up to 190,590. 


problems with any of our Branch 
Managers who will, if necessary, obtain 


IMPERIAL BANK | 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: TORONTO 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Dominion Textile Co. 
Enjoys Good Year 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Dominion Textile 
Co, operations showed no letdown 
in the closing months of its year, 
The Financial Post is informed, and 
it is anticipated that the financial 
statement for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1940, will show the best 
returns in some time. Expectations 
are that not only will income be 
well in excess of the 1938 fiscal 
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earning a modest salary ... he lived with his Mother 
and contributed weekly to the upkeep of the home. 

Arthur had a pretty good time. . . his friends were 
fine young fellows like himself . . . eager, energetic, 
buoyant with faith in the future . . . the kind of fellows 
who will fill positions of responsibility in the Canada 


of tomorrow. 


Arthur had simple tastes, good friends and a sincere 
faith in God. His love of country and the principles of 
democracy came as naturally as his respect for father 


and mother. 


Arthur Jones enlisted to defend these thihgs! Now he is 
in England . . . soon he may be in France . . . soon he 
will be living a fantastic reality far, far removed from 
that simple life he knew at home. Soon, dirt, mud, 
danger, excitement, exhaustion will crowd upon him 
. «and to him; as to thousands more like him, will 
come the hunger and the necessity for relaxation .. . for 


Im these hastily-snatched moments of relazation the 
influences about Private Jones will form his character— 
make him a better or a worse soldier — a better or a 
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year, but probably will be greater. 
than in 1937 when $1,656,788 was re-. 
ported. ) 

While no additional information 
is available as to the exact outcome 
for the past year, it is likely that 
the statement will show earnings 
well in excess of $5 a share. 


year ago, ; 


worse man — a better or a worse citisen in the great 
future which awaits Canada — after the war. 


It is one of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A. to provide the 
kind of recreation, both in Canada and overseas, that 
will help Private Jones to remain — Arthur Jones — 
the fine, hopeful young man whose ideals sent him from 
his comfortable home to fight for us. 


In Y.M.C.A. centres — in Canada, Britain and 
France — he will find the spirit of home, companionship, 
good books, games, wholesome entertainment, sta- 
tionery to write home; helpful counsel and a host of 
other opportunities for worthwhile relaxation during 
off-duty hours. An atmosphere which will fortify, not 
weakert his ideals — which will strengthen him in body, 


mind and spirit. 


_ Your influence in the moulding of the future of 
Arthur Jones, and that of his comrades, will be felt as 
you help the Y.M.C.A. carry forward this great 
Christian work. So give willingly and generously to the 
Canadian Y.M.C.A. War Services Campaign. . make 
Your contribution to the maintenance of our boys’ 
welfare, morale and spiritual well-being while they 
fight our battle — for democracy’s ideals. ’ 
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_ War's Spread Spotlig ights| Should Act Nov 
‘World Iron . 


Resources 


Stock Market Again Lethargic — Lake Shore 
Has Argument Over Power — Hint Hoist in 
Platinum Price to Increase Foreign Exchange 


The mining stock market, after a few days of life, has dropped 
back into aimless shuffling with investors relatively indifferent to 
issues which, in other times, would be considered unusual values. 

_ Germany’s iron ore troubles have helped direct considerable 
attention to Steep Rock. The return of a University of Toronto geo- 
physical party which has been studying the deposit, has been the 
signal for some explosive shouts of triumph. 


Keeping the Steep Rock situation in perspective is important for 
investors. Contrary to the implication of some. of 


the things that 


have been said about iron since Germany plunged into the north, 
“Britain is not to a large extent. competing with Germany for Swedish 
ore. Her purchases there recently have been more for the purpose of 
preventing Germany getting the ore than for fulfilling her own needs. 


Here were the main sources of 
Britain's iron ore for the year ended 
1938. The figures include scrap. 
Her iotal production from domestic 
ores was around £3 millions; her 
total imports almost £11 millions. 


» United Kingdom 
« United States 
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No Rain Checks . 

Bill V. the brain-child of the 
defunct Duplessis Government in the 
province of Quebec has finally been 
repealed, one of the earliest elec- 
tion promises to be fulfilled by the 
new Godbeut Government. Purpose 
of the measure was to prevent ex- 
ploitation of Quebec's natural re- 

“sources by any company which had 
not been incorporated within the 
province. 

Mainly a nuisance measure, it pro- 
vided a lot of legal work and put 
mining firms to pestiferous incon- 
venience and expense. Most of the 
harm has already been done. The 
companies that complied can’t get a 
rain check on the money the measure 
has already cost them. 
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Platinum Lint 

A Washington report states that 
the British Government is looking 
into the platinum situation and that 
there is “the hint that the Govern- 
ment may prevail on Canada to em- 
ploy measures which will return @ 
larger income from platinum.” 

The reason for such a move would 
apparently be to increase the volume 
of foreign exchange accruing from 

“this source. Canadian producers 
claim they have yet to hear of any 


*“such proposition, but are not alarmed 


at the prospect of getting more for 


* their metal, provided they are still 


able to sell it. 
. . a . 


W orld’s Largest 


Platinum prices have been stable 


= at £10 per Troy ounce which is just 


= about the same as the pre-war price. 


Around 1925, the price was three 


; times the present level. Platinum is 
* an important war metal, and only the 


sharp increase in world production 


> jn recent years has prevented a dras- 
* tic increase in price in recent months. 


Russia used to dominate the world 


* market, but in recent years South 
> Africa and Canada have come into 
> the picture in a big way. South 
: African output increased 250% and 


™ Canada’s production of 1,000 ounces 


oo 
in 1929 was up to 292,000 in 1939, 


more than twice the Russian output 
and six times South Africa’s. 

With the large proportion of the 
world’s platinum production in the 
British Empire, it is probable that 
British Government action would be 
effective as regards price increase. 

International Nickel is by far the 
biggest Canadian platinum producer, 
with Falconbridge also producing an 
important volume. 

* * 


Power Argument 

Canada Northern Power Co. and 
its subsidiary, Northern Ontario 
Power Co. have applied to the courts 
for an injunction to restrain Lake 
Shore Mines from dropping Canada 
Northern power and making a new 
power contract with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, 

Northern Ontario Power claims in 
its affadavit that it is living up to the 
terms of its contract with the mining 
company. 

It is understood that a contract be- 
tween Canada Northern &nd Lake 
Shore expired more than a year ago, 
but that Lake Shore has continued 
to take power from this company. 

Probably cited in the case will be 
the. LaRoche decision of the Privy 
Council. In that case, the court ruled 
that a power contract with a mine 
can only be signed for 10-year 
periods and that a contract may not 
be written on a “life of the mine” 
basis. 

Canada Northern's attitude is un- 
derstood to be that since Lake Shore 
continued to take power after expiry 
of the 10:year contract, this consti- 
tuted renewal for another 10-year 
period. 

e . . 
More, Bigger Customers 

Canada Northern, meanwhile. 
reports extension of its ogerations in 
northwestern Quebec. During the 
past quarter, the company construct- 
ed a short extension to serve Siscoe 
Gold Mines, as well.as a line 7% 
miles in length to supply Micmac 
Mines. 

Last month a contract was entered 
into with Pascalis Gold Mines and a 
short transmission line is being 
built. Operations which had been 
suspended on the property of the 
Quebec Manitou Mines, in Bourlama- 
que Township, have been resumed. 
Malartic Gold Fields power needs 
doubled with the start of milling in 
January. At the Morris Kirkland 
Mine installation of additional mill 
equipment has resulted in a similar 
increase in power demand, while 
several older mines are also adding 
to their power demand, 


Mining Concentrates 


Arbade Gold Mines granted an op- 
tion on 200,000 shares to John Herck 
on April 2, comprising blocks of 100,- 
000 shares at 10 cents and 12% cents 
a share, payable within three months 
of which 3% cents a share is payable 
to C. A. Floyd. By another agree- 
ment of the same date, the company 
optioned a further 200,000 shares to 
John Herck, 100,000 shares .at 15 
cents a share payaWle withing two 
months and 100,000 shares at 35 cents 
payable by Oct. 1, 1940. Authorized 
capital is 3.5 million,shares with 2,- 
725,771 issued. 


Dona Patricia Gold Mines is stated 
to have completed its first drill hole 
to bed rock to test a regional fault. 
The second hole will test a large 
body occurring in low swampy 
ground. 

cm ~ o 


Dominion Explorers has had its 
shares removed from trading on the 
oronto Stock,d&xchange at request 


\ df the company. 


Jodelo Gold Mines optioned 500,- 
~ 000 shares to Albert Perrin of April 
6, as follows: 50,000 shares at 9 cents 
a share payable by July 5; 50,000 
shares at 10 cents a share payable 
by Sept. 5; 50,000 shares at 11 cents 
a share payable by Oct. 5, with bal- 
ance at 12 to.35 cents a share payable 
by May 5, 1941. Authorized capital is 
three million shares with 1,624,677 
issued, 
. 7” * 
Kerr-Addisen Gold Mines had an 
operating profit of $448,349 in the 
first quarter of 1940 with production 
amounting to $735,070. A total of 
110,749 tons of ore was milled. On 


“March 31, 1940, 304,644 tons of broken 


ore was in reserve. Drifting on the 


300-ft, level and drilling on the 300, | 999 


500 and 700+ft. levels has indicated 
107 tons of 0.351 cut grade in 
No. 16 y.-A further 210,000 tons 
has been ted in No. 17 body 
and 284,000 more in No. 21 ore 


Authorized capital is five million 
shares with 3,876,005 issued. 
od . +. 


Moneta Porcupine Mines had a net 
profit equal to 5 cents a share in the 
three months ended Mar. 31, 1940, 
compared with 5.5 cents a share in 
the preceding three months and 4.6 
cents a share in the same period of 
1939. Production totalled $287,647 
from 16,015 tons of ore in the three 
months ended Mar. 31, 1940, for an 
average recovery of $17.96 a ton. 

7 * 


McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines 
has allotted 35,000 shares to Coniagas 
Mines and other interested individ- 
uals in payment for a mining claim 
adjoining the company’s property. 

j a 


Partanen Malartic Geld Mines is 
planning to carry out a programme 
of diamond drilling on a favorable 
greenstone formation extending in- 
to its property. This work will be 
carried out at the same time shaft 
sinking is proceeding, it is thought. 

- om * 


Partanen Malartic Gold Mines has 
received. payment for an additional 
15,000 shares at 7% cents a share 
under its option agreement with 
George H. Johnson. Next option in- 
stallment comprises 50,000 shares at 
7% cents a share by April 30. 
Authorized capital is three million 
shares with 2,000,006 issued. 

+, * *# 

Prespectors Airways had a loss of 
$21,585 in 19389 compared with ae loss 
of $67,368 the previous year. The 
company has been active in the ex- 
ploration. field both alone and in 
participation with others and an 
interest is held in Musketeer Mines 
where a mining plant is now being 
installed. Chief shareholdings at the 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., 
shares of International Nickel, 
216,600 shares of McWatters Gold 
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Ontario Authorities Have Plenty efi x 
Power To Oust Imported Financial Pirates 


“The Ontario Securities Commission ought to get on the job = 

“clean up the highly undesirable stock-selling outfits which have 
been operating in Toronto. Their practices are objectionable and 
in most cases, their records are not such as would commend them 
as trustees of other people’s savings. ates 

Immigration authorities can be castigated for their slip-shod 
methods which permitted most members of this group to enter 
Canada. But the Ontario Securities Commission has been endowed 
with sweeping powers to deal with such situations. 

Because of its iresponsibility for 
source of much of Canada’s promotional activity, the Ontario 
Securities Gouleden has a responsibility to the whole Dominion. 

Never, and less now than ever, can Canada afford to win the 
reputation as a haven for high-pressure, stock-selling methods and 
undesirable stock .operators. 

Following The Financial Post’s previous articles, Premier 
Hepburn is known to be personally investigating the situation. 

In one of the larger offices which had been using undesirable 
high-pressure sales techniques, particularly over the telephone, 
orders have been issued for a complete halt of such sales methods. 


These are positive accomplishments but the situation is still bad, 


very bad. , 
From dozens of representative financial leaders, The Post has 


had comment lamenting the inactivity of the Securities Commission 
and stating complete support for The Post’s stand. 

The cleaning up that now has to be done includes: 

Eliminating from the financial community men who are under 
indictment in the United States, men with long police records, and 
men who have repeatedly proven their disinclination for the paths 
of probity. 

Taking some effective action to halt the notorious system of 
publishing so-called “advisory services” in conjunction with high- 

pressure stock-selling organizations, some of whose principals are 
licensed by the Ontario Securities Commission. 

Assuming some effective control to prevent continuation of the 
old boiler-room method of long-distance telephone selling which is 
being employed 6n a big scale by several operators. 

Unitéd States authorities are known to be extremely caustic in 
their remarks about Canadian securities and immigration adminis- 
tration. They have made the U. S. scene too hot for certain types of 
operation with the result that other fields have been sought by this 
type of businessman. U. S. officials are frequently in this country, 
keeping an eye on their former “friends.” U. S. immigration authori- 
ties are all primed and ready for the arrest of a few financial oper- 
ators should they set foot on U. S. soil. 

It is only necessary to recall the large display advertisements 
which ran in Chicago newspapers a few years ago, to understand 
the gravity of the situation. 

“Don’t fall for the ‘line’ 

From across the line.” 

That was the large type headline over the,advertisement, which 
read: 

“Telegrams and long distance phone calls from Canadian 
points are again the lure of the questionable stock promoter 
seeking to export your good American dollars for his benefit. 

“Speculative mining stocks, offered in violation of State and 
Federal laws, are temptingly presented for ‘immediate purchase 
just before the mine gets into commercial production.’ 

“By the unique and convincing method of telegraphic and 
mp, istance telephone calls, the international promoter seeks 
to ‘high-pressure’ you into immediate action. ‘Tomorrow,’ he 

a mee be too late.” ti ; ; 

“Be naturally suspicious of any securities offering which is 

being sold from outside the United States and in violation of its 

laws. Notify the (Better Business) Bureau immediately. Get the 

facts concerning the proposed offer before you part with your 

money. The Bureau will furnish them without cost to the public. 
“Also notify the Securities & Exchange Commission.” 

There are some who believe that the intervention of a securities 
commission is unnecessary and undesirable; that the way should be 
left open for any crook to use any method he chooses of preying 
on the public; that the Criminal Code is society’s sufficient pro- 
tection. 

But the Ontario Government has security laws on its statutes. 
Those laws give it powers to deal with the undesirable features 
of the present situation; and these laws are not now being vigor- 
ously employed. A 

Loud attacks against securities regulations and attacks urging 
their stricter application have apparently influenced officialdom 
to steer a middle course. The case would be the same were police 
to steer a middle course under the complaints of the burglars and 

‘ brothel operators’on the one hand and, on the other, those who 
didn’t want burglars and brothels. Yet this seems to be what has 
happened in Ontario. Officialdom seems to be going easily on the 
financial burglars and financial brothels. 

The broker and promoter who deals honestly, and is sincerely 
concerned with the speedy development of this country, who plans 
to continue doing business in this country, and who hopes to retain 
his clients year after year, does not want a disreputable house next 
door, nor in any remote way associated with his field of operations. 
His objection is not at the probable temporary loss of clients but at 
the ofium which eventually and inevitably hits his profession and 
his interests. 

The powers necessary to clean up the present situation are on 
the statute books. There are tens of thousands in the homes of 
Canadian cities, towns and villages, up and down the concessions of 
rural Canada who don’t want the bars let down completely to the 
high-binder and the financia] pirate. 

Premier Hepburn is head of the government; ultimately respons- 
ible for law and administration. Let him lend-a hand in this 
important, long-overdue “sanitary fatigue.” 


-selling conduct at the 


March 26, 100,000 shares at 10 cents a 
share for 90 days, 100,000 shares at 
12% cents payable within a further 
120 days, and ‘200,000 shares at 15 to 
30 cents a share payable within a 
further 240 days. Authorized capital 
is 700,000 shares with 233,337 issued. 
° ” s 


Rebair Gold Mines is reported to 
have completed arrangements for a 
diamond drilling programme to test 
certain surface exposures. A. J. Mc- 
Laren, the company’s consulting en- 
gineer, is now leaving for the com- 
pany’s property in the Steep Rock 
area to spot. drill holes. The com- 
pany is said to have acquired 12 
claims bordering Steep Rock Iron 
Mines on the north to supplement 18 
claims already held, making a total 
of 30 claims. Z 

- ” 


Sladen Malartic Gold Mines had 
an operating profit of $55,505 for the 
first three months of this year, it 
was stated at the company’s annual 
meeting in Toronto last week. This 
compared with an operating profit of 
$91,487 in the preceding three 
months and an operating loss of $28,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1939. Treat- 
ment of a relatively large tonnage of 
low-grade ore from stopes in No. 1 
shaft area was given as the cause of 


in drilling were said to be low. Fur- 
ther vein material is said to be ex- 
pected soon, A total of 107 ft. of vein 
material had been opened up in 202 
east drift to the end of March, Forty- 
five feet of the drift slashed returned 
$5.39 over 10 ft. Flat diamond drill- 
ing from the 201 east and west drifts 
indicated interesting structure 
which is to be explored by crosscuts. 
* s 7 


Santa Fe Gold Mines sold 500,000 
shares to P. J. Campbell on March 
14 at 5 cents a share and granted an 
option on a further 905,000 shares— 
70,000 shares at 5 cents a share pay- 
able by Aug. 1; 40,000 shares at 15 
cents a share payable by Nov. 1; 
blocks of 100,000 shares each at 20 
and 25 cents a share payable by Nov. 
1, 1941; 145,000 shares at 5 cents a 
share payable by Dec. 1, 1941, 450,- 
000 shares at 40 cents a share pay- 
able,by Feb. 1, 1942. Authorized cap- 
ital fs four million shares with 2,180,- 
617 issued, 


Sturgeon River Gold Mines will 
carry its shaft down a further 500 ft. 
from its present bottom of 1,250 ft., 
shareholders were informed at the 
company’s annual meeting. Bulk 
sampling is also planned to test cer- 
tain showings at surface, 


om ” = 
Tungold Mines optioned 500,000 
shares to Everett E. Ott on April 2, 
as follows: 350,000 shares at 5 cents 


Be 
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to be determined. At the end 
year this same zone was estimated 
at 281 ft. long, 19 ft. wide, with an 
average grade of only 0.123 oz. and 
was therefore not included in ton- 
nage of indicated ore. 

Drifting on No. 3 zone on the first 
level for 71 ft. gave an average of 
0.48 oz. from muck samples. This 
zone on the first level was included 
in the estimate of indicated ore as 
252 ft. long, 29 ft. wide, with an 
average grade of 0.14 oz. 


Results of operations in February 
and March are as follow: 
Mar. 

$ 
84,782 

932 


83,850 
40,871 


42,980 
6,464 
36,516 


90.014 
9,234 


Feb. 
448 
918 

83,530 

38,449 


Less: Marketing 


Net production ........++. 
Less: Operating costs .... 


Operating profit ....... ee 
Less: Deprec. & dev. «++. 


Net profit* 
*Before taxes. 
T SHAE ,escess 
Tens milled 


45,081 
6,027 


_—_— 


39,054 


$0.015 
8,610 


Dominion Coal Co. 
Shipping Season Late 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Dominion Coal 
Co.’s seasonal shipments of Cape 
Breton coal by water to St. Lawrence 
River ports will be about a month 
late in starting this year. Usually 
the shipments begin in early April, 
but this year the war and scarcity 
of shipping bottoms has delayed the 
opening. 


Wolfe Lake Gold Mines has instal- 
led surface equipment.‘and is now 
engaged in dewatering its shaft. 
Sampling 10 ft. down thé shaft at the 
south side ran $7.70 over 54 inches, it 


is stated. Property comprises 18) 


patented and nine unpatented claims 


|p N.C. URQUHART & CO. 


Earnings For Six Months 
- Are Equal to 101 Cents 
te | 


LoNet gees 


18, equal to 10% 
earned by Mac- | | 


STOCK BROKERS 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


15 King Street West * Toronto, Ont, 


Leod-Cockshutt Gold Mines in the || 


six months ended March 31, 1940; 


shareholders were informed at the | f 


company’s annual in Tor- 
onto. Net profit for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1939, had amounted 
to $291,632 or 10.3 cents a share. 

The new roasting plant is improv- 
ing earnings and estimated net profit 
for the next six months is placed at 
around $400,000. While the company 
recently deelared a dividend of 10 
cents a share, directors have so far 
set no fixed dividend policy. The ef- 
fect of the excess profits tax on the 
company will have to be assessed be- 
fore any rate of dividends is set. 
General dividend policy will be to 
distribute earnings in dividends 
after allowing for a ‘safe reserve 
position. . 
Mill at 650 Tons 


At the present time the mill is 
handling 650 tons of ore daily with 
close to 400 tons coming from the 
north zone and 300 tons from the 
south zone, it is stated. No immedi- 
ate expansion in milling rate beyon 
650 tons daily is planned. ' 

Practically no new development 
was done last year on the south zone, 
but it is expected more ore will be 
found on the lower levels in that 
area. When a larger proportion of 
ore comes from the south zone, aver- 
age recovery will be improved as it 
has no arsenic to make extraction of 
values difficult. Roasting has im- 
proved extraction from ore in the 
north zone a great deal. 


Outlook Improved 
For Oil Firm 


Crown-Dominion Has 
Small Loss in 1939 But 
Prospects Better 


While a small net loss is reported 
by Crown-Dominion Oil Co. for 
1939, compared with a $10,000 net 
profit in 1938; outlook is somewhat 
more promising for 1940, according 
to H. K. Wood, president. 

Gallonage sales in 1939 were up 
slightly from 1938, but the company 
found it necessary to adjust whole- 
sale prices in order to remain com- 
petitive and this resulted in reduc- 
tion in gross revenue. Furthermore, 
a programme of modernization of 
retail outlets was completed in its 
entirety during 1939, and this in- 
creased operating expenses slightly. 
Seven modern service stations were 
built. 

Mr, Wood also states petroleum 
products prices have advanced 
slightly since the outbreak of war, 
but there is no indication yet of any 
scarcity. Coupled with a marked 
upturn in_ industrial activity 
throughout eastern Canada, he con- 
tinues, consumption of petroleum 
products has been considerably in- 
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Union Bag Co. Head 
Bullish on Outlook 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Union Bag & 
Paper Co., one of the more import. 
ant kraft product producers in the 
United States, has withdrawn all 
paper price quotations. Some other 
kraft producers have followed suit, 

Alexander Calder, president, told 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
he anticipated substantial increases 
in the price of Scandinavian pulp 
and “greater shortage of pulp than 
there was during the Great War.” 


Inter-State Royalties 
Book Values Drop 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Inter-State Royalty 
Corp. has advised the Montreal Curb 
Market that at Jan. 31 the company’s 
investments in oil royalties had a 
book value of $1,133,047,'and at Feb. 
29, value of these royalties totalled 
$1,125,875. 

3 Gross'revenue from royalty income 
since acquisition amounted to $535,- 
926, to Jan. 31, and reserve for de- 
pletion totalled $147,380. During 
January goss royalty income 
amounted to $5,154. 
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Payments on Royalties Exceed | 
Total Paid Out for Divide 


Sale of royalties for financing oil 
wells continues to become increas- 
ingly popular in western Canada, 

Only two years ago, practically all 
wells drilled in Alberta's big Turner 
Valley field were financed either by 

sale of shares in new com 
formed or by old companies wi 
established reserves. 

But today the situation is greatly 
changed. Wells financed by sale of 
shares last year could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. While a 
large number of wells were drilled 
“by older companies, increase in the 
number of royalty-financed wells 
was really the feature of Turner 
drilling. Indeed, almost half the 
wells drilled last year were financed 
by sale of royalties. 

Reasons for Change 

The changeover from shares to 
royalties for financing has not, per- 
haps, been such a surprising devel- 
opment. A few years ago when prac- 
tically all companies were financed 
py sale of humerous com- 
panies reached profitable production 
but not a great deal of revenue was 
distributed in dividends. Revenue 
was used to purchase additional 
acreage in many cases, and further 
development did not always prove 
profitable. 

Of course the company type of 
organization has its advantages. If 
a new field should be discovered, a 
company with a treasury is in a bet- 
ter position to make a new commit- 
ment than an individual far removed 
from the scene of operations. The 
company set-up also allows partici- 
pation in a variety of ventures and 
a spreading of risks. Allowance for 
depletion may restrict dividends but 
the common stock system provides a 
continuity which, for the develop- 
ment of the industry as a whole, has 
definite advantages. 

To ensure dividends for share- 
holders, however, company charters 
now often specify that a fixed pro- 
portion of earnings must be paid out 
in dividends—from 25% to as much 
as 100%. This type of charter has 
meant a great increase in dividends 
since 1937. 

Royalties Exceed Dividends . 

While exact figures are not avail- 
able as to the amount of royalties 
paid, it is known that royalty dis- 
tributions have exceeded dividend 
distributions at least in the last two 
years. Estimated total for royalties 
paid in 1939 was $3.5 millions, com- 
pared with $3 millions the prévious 
year. These figures compare with 
a record dividend distribution of 
$2,493,416 last year. 

With the present trend to royalty 
rather than stock financing of new 
wells, it appears likely distributions 
on royalties will continue to exceed 
dividend distributions. 

Use of Royalties Spreads 

Royalty financing has also begun 
to spread to financing of wells on 
unproven structures. Of course 
drilling of a “wildcat” well is a very 
speculative venture and oil royalties 
concerned must also be speculative 


Practically all dry holes have been 
put down while attempting to ex- 
tend the limits of the field. Royalties 
would not likely have achieved such 
popularity unless a high percentage 
of Turner wells had turned out to be 
producers. Of course, wells vary 
greatly in size and length of life, 
and from this angle, value of indiv- 
idual wells differ greatly. Q 

Spring Revenue Boost 


Holders of both royalties and 
company shares each year. look to 
spring to bring higher oil revenue. 
Prairie demand increases in the 
summer months with the farmers 
once more on the land. 

This year, too, the Empire air 
training plan may bring a height- 
ened demand for Alberta crude oil, 
as enormous demand for aviation 
gasoline on the western provinces is 
almost certain to result in equip- 
ment being operated to refine Tur- 
ner Valley crude into aviation gas. 
Depreciation of the United States 
dollar is another thing which may 
work to the advantage of Canadian 
oil operators, putting them on a 
better competitive basis. 

With such an emphasis on the 
supply of foreign exchange during 
wartime, it is felt in many quarters 
that the Dominion Government may 
take steps to compel use of Alberta 
crude oil wherever possible in Can- 
ada. This would, of course be an 
important boost fof all divisions of 
the oil industry and.would likely 
result in increased revenue for both 
royalty holder and shareholder. 

Extension of the Turner Valley 
to the north by the Home wells and 
into the central area by the Arrow 
No. 1 well appears to indicate fu- 
ture drilling will be over ar even 
more extensive area in Turner Val- 
ley. Tempo of well financing and 
well drilling may be stepped up ap- 
preciably if this proves the case. 


, Week in Oils 


New Producing Area 
From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY. — The central west 
flank of Turner Valley, that eight- 
mile-long undeveloped strech be- 
tween the prolific north and south 
producing areas, is in the limelight 
with its first major crude oil pro- 
ducer—a well big enough to con- 
vince the oil industry that the cen- 
tral flank is worthy of large-scale 
development, 

The new well is Arrow Oil Co. 1. 
It was completed at 8,102 ft. and, 
after four light acid shots, the well 
flowed steadily at 250 bbls. daily. 
A fifth shot was applied—and the 
well blew in aS a major producer. 

It now seems a safe prediction 
that the well will receive a daily 
allowable placing it among the top- 
ranking producers in the field. 

. oe ™ 


Success Story 

The Arrow test adds another 
chapter to the success story of Fran- 
cis P. Byrne, founder of Anglo- 
Canadian and associated companies. 
Arrow Oil Co., whose shares are 
closely held by a small. group in- 
cluding company founder Byrne, his 
associates and the Anglo Canadian 
Oil Co., has an 80% interest in the 
well, Gross Royalties payable in- 
clude 15% to the C. & E. Corp. and 
5% to others. 

= a a 


In view of the success at Arrow 1, 
site for Arrow 2 has been selected 
just west of the new producer, and 
work was started immediately. It is 
believed the F, P. Byrne interests 
will also start work in the immedi- 
ate future just south of Arrow 1. 
This site is presently listed as “Alli- 
ance No, 2.” 

- 7 ” 


Three Other Tests 


The Arrow success has, centred 
attention on three other- central 
flank tests in the area between 
Arrow and nearest producer, Anglo 
Canadian 8. The three, Calmont 
Northwest 1, Davits Pete 5 and 
Royalite 48, have topped the Madi- 
son limestone and are now within 
two weeks of completion. 

On completion three other wells 
will be started in this area. The 
Davies 5 rotary rig will go to Davies 
Pete 6 location, just selected half 
a mile southeast of Arrow 1. The 
Calmont rig will go to Calmont 
Northwest 2, whose location will be 
Selected this week. The Royalite 48 
ng will go to Southwest 4, being 
Crilled by the Northwest Co. in 
lsd 4 8-19-2w5, 


Ready to Spud 

Drilling Contractors Ltd. con- 
tractors for the Home wells in north 
Turner Valley, have completed cel- 
‘ars for Home Millarville 1 and 5 
énd will spud in the near future. 

Royalite is now erecting derrick 
at locations for Northwest Hudson 
Bay 4 and Royalite 52 in ‘the south 
end of the field. 

* » ” ; 


Dividend Payers . 


Thereafter; it is reported, distribu- 

tions will be madé quarterly. 
Okalta Oils, which recently re- 

tired’ all outstanding preference 


et 
shares, will likely commence dis- | Less 


tribution of dividends on common 
stock later this year, according to 
reliable sources. The.company, as 
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—Chart by A. K. G. Reid, Toronto. 


Though ortput of Alberta oil wells fluctuates because of the seasonal 


variation of Prairie 


demand, this chart shows the steady increase in con- 


sumption. More motor cars and tractors in use on the Prairies, smaller 
imports of crude from Montana and some further eastward extension of 
the market supplied by this crude are important factors. Further important 


increases in output are expected to 


follow with the organization of the 


Empire Air Training Plan and the discount on Canadian dollars which 


makes imports on U. S.trude more 


expensive. Oil interests expect gov- 


ernment intervention to conserve supplies of foreign exchange by reducin 
crude oil imports from United States. = ¥ ‘ 


Mining 


Although lower than average 
grade'ore was treated during 1939, 
Aldermac Copper Corp. made $14,- 
314 profit compared with a $81,012 
loss the previous year. 

Grade of ore is stated to have re- 
turned to normal shortly after the 
end of 1939. Mining of lower grade 
ore was stated to be necessary to 
make available better parts of No. 4 
ore body. Approximately 80% of 
company’s copper is now being sold 
under contract to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Smelting and refining is now 
being done by Noranda Mines. Out- 
break of war upset plans for sul- 
phur plant construction. 

Ore reserves at the end of 1939 
were estimated at 1,510,000 tons 
compared with 1,716,000 tons a year 
previous. A total of 358,570 tons 
was treated in 1939, with recovery 
of 10,247,058 Ib. copper, 1,708 oz. 
gold and 74,400 oz. of silver. 

Income ‘and Deficit Account 
¥ Ended Dec. 31 
1908 see 
-» 1,578,788 1,361,116 
. > 89,349" 

2,263 

1,640,400 
329,900 
295,962 


24,275 
116,318 


at March 31, had a net cash account | ress 


of about $135,000 after provision for 
income taxes and current liabilities. 
In addition, it has a monthly income 
of at least $25,000 from its interest 
in various Turner Valley wells. 
Okalta Oils No. 9 well, in which the 
company has a 90% interest, is 


drilling below 2,000 ft. at a location | Current assets 


just east of new big producer 
Arrow 1. 

Sundance Royalties announces 
dividend distribution of one cent 
per share to be made April 30 to 
shareholders of record April 20. 

Vulcan Brown announces divi- 
dend of one cent per share to be 
made April 15 to shareholders of 
record April 13. . 

Granville Oils announces distri- 
bution of one half cent per share 
March 30 to shareholders of record 
March 19. 


In 5,325 shares in 
a were under- 
cents a share. 


Working Capital 
217,887 
265,572 


s. Outstand.: 5,024,356 5,005,296 
ition a further 67 


165,638 
227,130 


47,685 61,492 


Sherritt Gordon 


Net profit of $58,707 reported by 
Sherritt Gordon Mines for 1939 was 
the first profit in its history and 
compares with a $15,090 loss the 
previous year. 

Working capital was increased 

000 during the year and now 
stands at $1,914,559. An important 
development in 1939 was finding the 


Enquiry Letters 


North Star Oil 


I would like a report on North 
Star Oil Co. as I am considering 
purchase of preferred stock. 

North Star Oil reported earnings 
in 1939 equivalent to 39 cents a 
share on its preferred stock as com- 
pared with 59 cents a share in 1938. 
Dividends on the preferred stock 
were paid regularly at the rate of 
7% last year, but no further settle- 
ment has been made on afrears 
since 1936, The company is 35 cents 
a share, or one year’s payments in 
arrears on this stock. 

Financial position was improved 
substanttally last year, a bank loan 
of $140,000 wag paid off and cash on 
hand rose from $7,337 to $50,383. In- 


ing 

increase total capacity of the refin- 
ery to approximately 1,600 barrels 
a day and permit production of gas- 
oline with higher octane rating. Cost 
is estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $270,000. It is planned to 
utilize crude oil from Turner Valley 
in the new refinery. 


company appear likely to continue 
into the current year. What will 
happen following that will depend 
to a very large extent on the size of 
1940 harvest and the trend of prices. 


Extension Oil Co, has joined the}. 


Companies. Initial dividend 
Cents per share will be paid 


growing list of dividend-pa 
er te 
a. 2 

shareholders of record : 30. 


sults were difficult to correlate, how- 
ever, and further work has been 
deferred — work on —— 
reached a more ad- 
eeeaauon Directors believe that 
possibilities are well worth further 
investigation. 
The company at present is remain- 
ing on the lookout for any property 
that might give the company a pro- 


ducing mine. With a fairly good |La Luz Mines 


treasury position, any interesting 
new finds can be followed up. 


Lake Shore 
What is the present situation in 
respect to Lake Shore? I am par- 
ticylarly interested in the pros- 
pect for dividends. 


Two months ago The Financial 
Post reported that Lake Shore 
Mines had been forced to declare a 
§0-cent quarterly dividend due to 
regulations of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board which prevent the 
company paying out in dividends 
more than is being earned. Dr. St. 


Company 


main vein by diamond drilling 
below the sixth or bottom level. 
This increased ore reserves approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons to 4,860,000 tons, 
averaging 2.38% copper, 2.81% zinc, 
os oz. gold and 0.57 oz. silver per 

n. 

No economic values in copper 
have yet been found in exploration 
of claims to the north, but possibili- 
ties are stated to be by no means 
exhausted. Following discovery of 
gold at Granville Lake, Manitoba, 
in 1939, seven miles of claims were 
staked, which will be further ex- 
plored this season. 


Income and Surplus Accoun 
Years Ended a ‘ 


2,918,313 
+ 366,587 


1938 


1 | Total production ... 
Less 


Net profit 
Less: Prev. deficit ... 


Deficit forward 
*Loss. 


Eamings per Share and Dividend Record: 
ed $0.01 90.003 


Working Capital 
2,181,213 1,404,342 
266,654 230,803 


Working capital 1,914,559 1,263,539 


Statistics: 
622,959 668,689 
output, Ibs. . 31,281,982 29,022,909 
Gold output, oz. ... 7,386 6,263 
Silver output, oz. .. 
Copper Ibs. .. 


256,342 212, 
29,981,809 28,574,983 
Ventures 

Net profit equal to 34 cents a 
share is shown by 1939 annual re- 
port of Ventures Ltd., as compared 

ith 47 cents the preceding year. 
Reduction in profits on securities 
was largely offset by a smaller ap- 
Sener for writing off securi- 

es. 

Chief changes in the company’s 
investment holdings in 1939 were 
increases in holdings of La Luz 
Mines and Hoyle Gold Mines. Com- 
parative shareholdings are as fol- 
lows: 

1939 
Beattie Gold Mines ... 
Canadian Malartic ... 
Coniaurum Mines .... 
in o* 
618,478 540,278 
~ ++ _ 918,655 918,655 

. 1,049,110 1,049,110 

The company has also numerous 
other shareholdings, details of 
which are not given. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dee. 31 


$ 
1,058,630 


Dividends & interest . 
74,428 
1,689 


1,134,747 


ee oy 008 O%%% 
Ne: of Bhs. Outsiand.: 1,573,951 1,573,951 


Working noe 
Current ist save te a) 1,807,007 
Working capital ....., 924,651 


506 | Ba 


follows: 


47 | Operating loss 


if ta 7 Sead , ar ee 
ft, PS war 


“deferred” royalties may 
eg ogee by — — y or issued 
promoter or driller, di 
depending 


approval of the Ontario Securities 
Commission. 

Differences of the various royalties 
are summarized by The Financial 
Post below: 

Gross Royalties —May cover acre- 
age or a particular well. Entitle 
holders to a certain percentage of 
production before any deZuction 
whatever for operating costs. A small 
deduction may be made in some cases 
for trust company expertses in con- 
nection with a distribution. While 
gal a scry haw anagem Bo 

¢ for » property 
vendors may dispose of their inter- 
ests, thus making them available to 
investors. 

Deferred Gross Royalties.—Gross 
royalties which do not share in pro- 
duction until certain prescribed 
amounts have been r®paid from first 
production. Occasionally issued to 
lease owners. 

Net Royalties—Like gross royal- 
ties, may cover acreage or a given 
well. Entitle holders to participate 
in production after deduction of gross 
royalties, all operating costs, acidiza- 
tion expenses, etc. Net royalties, of 


Reports. 


and zinc are more prompt than in|& 


ordinary commercial sales. Taking 


cash and bonds at market value | Harris 
gives a figure of $4,085,563 for 1939 | yogei i 


and $1,636,924 for 1938. 

One specific reason given for the 
increase in net profit was that stocks 
of unsold lead and zine had been re- 
duced. The figure for ores on hand 
was $9.5 millions at the end of 1938 


and $7.9 millions at the end of 1939, | Pacific 2 


The 1939 dividend distribution was 


lower, $1 plus $1 bonus, instead of | Prairie 


the previous year’s $1 plus $1.50. The 
1937 distribution was $1 plus $2.50 
bonus. Total 1939 distribution to 
share holders was/ approximately $6 
millions compared with $8.2 millions: 
the previous year. 
Following are comparative figures 


8 
,354 | Of the income and surplus account. 


Income and Surplus Account 

Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 - : 

28,013,276 

9,533,088, 

37,546,364 


7,865,915 


3,022,168 | Vul 


31,788,432 26,658,281 
operating exps.: 
Min., smelt. & gen. $16,537,976 +16,392,104 
remun. 
Directors’ fees ... 
Devel. expense ... 
Freight & insur. .. 


Operating earnings 
Add: N ; 


997,645 

8,524,989 

74,720 

& advs. 1,526,520 
Gain on bonds & 

stk. sold $62,936 

10,189,165 

31,353 

1,563,558 

915,991 

,400,000 

23,262 

41,276 

6,213,725 

8,164,587 

—= for year .,. *1,950,862 

Add: Prev. surplus . 5,524,799 


1. carried forward’ 6,372,851 3,573,937 
*Loss or deficit. {Net profit on bonds 


sold, ; 
tIncludes proportion of total remunera- 
Seo d to lege) advisers, which total was 


fe in 1038; $23,323 in 1939, 
Earnings per Share and — Record: 


‘common: Earned . $2. $1.90 
Oona $1+$1 $1+$1.50 
Shares Outstanding . 3,271,669 3,267,330 


La Luz Mines 

In February, 1940, La Luz Mines 
had worked its new mill up to the 
highest daily rate yet recorded and 
showed a further increase in grade 
of ore milled and a decrease in 
operating costs. 

Results for the first five months 
of the current year have been as 


Tons 
milled 


October, 1939 ... 5,930 
November, 1939 . 10,576 
December, 1939 . 12,489 
suauesy. 7 


Average Operat. 
grade — 
4.35 
2.66 


.. 18,072 
bruary, 1940 . 12,700 


54,767 2.77 
Milling operations were started 
in August, 1939, and to the end of 
September 10,098 tons of ore were 
treated during tuning-up operation 
with a recovery of $39,351,,an aver- 
age of $3.87 a ton. Operating loss 
was $290 and net loss $13,290. No 
development was done during the 
period. Increasing of mill capacity 
from 300 to 500-600 tons daily is 
now under way. 
Operating Account 
Aug. 5 to Sept. 30, 1939 


Nicaragua taxes eeeeeeeereeee 


Less: Depreciation .......++ssess 


Net loss & deficit forward ..... 
Ne. of Shs. Outstanding ....... 


290 
13,000 


13,290 
1,252,676 


Working Capital 
As at Sept. 30, 1939 - 
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Excess of curr. liabs. over curr. 
assets 


wren Serene eeeeeneonere 


zi 


280,730 


149,398 |. Westflank 
28,710 Ita 
565,435 | Winalta 


rank | para to shaft sinking, 


Deferred Royalties.—Entitled to 
share in net production (after gross 
royalties and operating expenses) 
pain certain nem rg re: = Aa has been 
repaid on roy: as out- 
lined in preceding ph. After 


paragra, 
this sum has been repaid on the pre- 
ferred royalties, both classes rank 
equally. Deferred royalties are not 
as valuable as respective preferred 
royalties since payments do not com- 
mence s0 soon. 


Record of Royalties 
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*Distributions made quarterly. 
tPreferred net royalty. - 


aDeferred net royalty. 
sDeferred gross royalty. 


profit was $111,614 compared with 
$289,130 the previous year. 

Development carried out in 1939 
indicates dre reserves will be further 
increased this year, M. A. Thomson, 
president, states. The new No. 2 shaft 
is to be deepened to 750 ft. in 1940 
with new levels at 535 and 725 ft. 

Ore reserves as at Jan. 1, 1940, 
totalled 652,240 tons averaging $3.72 
a ton plus 73,150 tons of possible ore 
averaging $3.32 a ton. A year pre- 
vious, reserves were 326,839 tons of 
$4.44 ore plus 73,150 tons of possible 
ore, Additional ore was partially de- 
veloped in 1940. Production in 1940 
was $663,664 from 183,429 tons, an 
average of $3.62 a ton. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Das. Ot 


Bullion production ... 
Add: er income .. 


Operating profit 
Less: Depreciation ... 
ene w/o .. 


Less: Previous surplus 
Develop. adjustment 


Surplus forward 
*Profit. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
ed °90.011 90.046 
No dividends paid. 
No. of Shs. Outstand.: 3,499,021 


Working Capital 


Current assets .. e 167,707 
Current liabilities .... 208,043 


Working capital 
*Excess of 
rent 


3,499,021 


173,086 
124,989 


Towagamac 


A net loss of $38,580 in 1939 is re- 
ported by Towagamac Exploration 
Co., after including a $30,660 loss on 
investments. 

Chief change recorded in the 
company’s balance sheet was sale 
of 50,000 shares of Aldermac Copper 
Corp. At the end of the year, work- 
ing capital showed an increase of 
ap tely $12,000 over the end 
of the previous year. 


Income and Deficif Account 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1939 


Net loss 
Add: Prev. deficit .... 


Re of Shs. Outstand.: 13ieeee 


International Mining 
Corp. Plans to Sink 
Shaft te 600 Feet 


' 

Supplies are now going into the 

of Flordin Mines in the 

River area of ago 

ancial is informed. Financing 

is being done by International Min- 
ing Corp. 

First work involves putting up a 
headframe before sinking the shaft 
to 600 ft. The property, located 
some 100 miles northeast of Senne- 
terre, Que., is rather inacessible, 
which has | soho delayed de- 
velopment. Airplane service is ex- 
pected to be used again this 
summer. Steam power will be used. 
Construction will be done by.Hill- 
Clark-Francis. 


‘ Previous Work 

Surface exploration was done 
under the direction of International 
Mining Corp. in 1939 and a 50-ft. 
test shaft was put down. Surface 
trenching showed a length of 850 ft. 
averaging $12 a ton across 5.6 ft. at 
$35 an ounce for gold. Other ore 
shoots, disconnected and of shorter 
length and slightly lower grade, had 
been previously sampled on surface 


7 on an unrelated vein structure 
3e7 | about a mile distant. ~ 


Exploratory drifting is planned 


ae on completion of the shaft to its 
288 | 600-ft. objective. Only limited work 
22 | has been done at surface. 


y 4 


Lake Geneva Mining Co. did no 
work on its silver-lead-zine property 


483 | located in Hess twp., Sudbury area 


in 1939. It is stated in the 1939 an- 
nual report that it is not likely the 
mine will be reopened in 1940 owing 


826/to war conditions and restricted 


markets. Loss for 1939 was $4,754. 
Cash and accounts receivable at the 
end of 1930 were $37, while accounts 
payable and a loan totalled $29,679. 


the first quarter. were equal to 
12.2 cents a share. With earnings 
at. this level, further dividends of 
10 cents a share each quarter 
appear a possibility. Underground 
developments are stated to be such 
that a further increase in mill 


capacity may be considered with- 


in 12 months. 


ATTENTION 


INVESTIGATE THE OUT- 
STANDING INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MONTHLY PAYING PRO- 
DUCING OIL ROYALTIES 


— IMMEDIATELY. 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE 
FREE 


OUR DES 
ROYALTY BOOKLET 


AND FOR OUR 
SEMI-MONTHLY 
OIL BULLETIN 


e118 TT 
Jey L, franas 


Members The Teronte Steck Exchange 
347 Bay Street. Adel. 3141, Toronto 


Turner Valley Oil Royalties 


Full Information on this excellent type of Investment may be 


obtained from our Toronte 


Branch. Investors who are 


dissatisfied with little or no return on their present holdings 


would be well advised to change to producing Turner Valley 
Oil Royalties and enjoy an immediate monthly return verified 


by and paid through Trust Companies. 
Explanatory booklet on request 


Clifton.C. Cross & Company 


"B01 Victory. Bldg., TORONTO, ONT, 
: .15) 5g AIDelaide 8034 


.CALGARY—VANCOUVER—WINNIPEG—REGINA# 
SASKATOON 


ALBERTA OIL and 
CANADA’S WAR EFFORT 


We have prepared a memorandum to show how Alberta 
Oil can make a more effective contribution to Canada’s 


war effort than existing conditions pe 


rmit. Also included 


is a selected list of Western Oil Stocks likely to benefit 
most from favorable action in this regagd. 


Copies sent on request. 


MOSS, LAWSON & COMPANY 


MEMBERS 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CALGARY STOCK EXCHANGE 


STANLEY MOSS 
FRANK G. LAWSON 


JOHN D. IRWIN RB. B. G. CLARKE 


. 


219 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 
ELGIN 9281 
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EAAAEST COOREP TREAD 
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Great West Coast Enterprise 
Giving Added Employment 


E FEEL that the best thing busi- 

WV ness can do for Canada and the 
: Empire at this time is to go ahead 
iand carry out plans under way before the | 
outbreak of war. If it can ipcrease pro- 
iduction, give added employment and 
create new markets for Canadian products, 
at is doing a worthwhile service.” 

With these words, H. R. MacMillan, 
president of the noted Pacific coast lum- 
ber enterprise which bears his name, 
supplements his annOuncement of the 
completion.of a large addition to the plant 
of one of its component companies. 

Thus is it evident that while war clouds 
may darken an horizon, they need not 
dim a farsightedness accustomed to a 
peace-time outlook, dampen the ardor of 
an initiative, nor compromise a will to 
progress. 

In brief, for The H. R. MacMillan Ex- 
port Company, Limited, and its associ- 
ates—in war as in peace—it is a case of 
“business as usual,” with promise of a 
continued and increased contribution to 
the development of the trade and eco- 
nomic stability of Canada’s westmost 
area. 

The H. R. MacMillan Export Company 
is a post-Great War development in 
-Western Canadian industry that typifies 
the spectacular growth of the West. 

During the past 25 years the Dominion of 
“Canada has experienced .a period of almost 
=phenomenal expansion in volume of foreign 
‘trade. Ranking 30th among nations in point 
sot population, Canada today occupies fifth 
“place in value of external trade. 
= Eastern Canadian seaports, with their 
modern facilities for handling vast-scale 
cargoes, have kept pace with and con- 
~tributed greatly to the rise of Canadian over- 
"seas trade. But their development has been 
less spectacular and more gradual than that 
of the ports of Western Canada. Only 


H. R. MacMillan, whose organizing and 

trading encies have built one of the 

greatest dividual enterprises in the 
Western Canadian lumber business. 


through the rapid emergence of trade on 
the Pacific coast during the past quarter 
century could the Dominion have become 
today one of the first five trading nations 
of the world. ’ : 

The opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 
was the major contributing factor in the 
development of Pacific coast trade. Form- 
erly restricted to trade with neighboring 
Pacific coast countries, the ports of the Can- 
adian Pacific suddenly found access to the 
great markets of Europe. The Panama Cana} 
had cut 10,000 miles off a voyage from 
Europe to Vancouver. Today more than 50% 
of all deepsea ships leaving British Columbia 
pass through the locks at Panama. 

The growing national importance of 
Pacific trade is attested to by the fact that 
Vancouver today handles the largest ton- 
nage volume among Canadian harbors. 
Wheat, minerals, fish and agricultural prod- 
ucts pour in great volume through the 
Western Canadian port, but easily the 
largest staple export and undoubtedly the 
foundation-stone of Western trade develop- 
ment is British Columbia lumber. 

This story describes the rise of one of 
Canada’s leading lumber enterprises whose 
growth has closely paralleled that of the 
Canadian West. From the original export 
company formed twenty years ago, five 
separate and individual industries have 
sprung. Its activities, first confined to 
exporting, now embrace every phase of 
lumber production and sale, including trad- 
ing, shipping, logging, sawmilling and ply- 
wood manufacture. It is the story of an 
essay in corporate ownership which through 
its pioneering energies has claimed the 
whole world as its field of operation, and 
contributed materially to the development 
of trade on Canada’s Pacific coast. 


A Pioneer Export Company 

Until little over 20 years ago, virtually all 
lumber shipments from the Pacific coast 
were directed from San Francisco. World 
importers of lumber sent their orders to 
California shippers, who practically con- 
trolled the volume and continuity of supply 
from the Pacific coast states and from 
British Columbia. 

As far as Western Canada was concerned, 
this situation still existed in 1919, when Mr. 
H. R. MacMillan, who had first come to 
British Columbia from Ontario in 1907, 
formed the export company that bears his 
name. Through agents set up in the chief 
importing countries, the business aimed to 
carry on a world-wide export trade in 
lumber. The task before it was difficult and 
hazardous, as buying habits are not easily 
changed and the shipping of lumber involves 
considerations of adequate and consistent 


supply, availability of ships to carry it, and + 


avoidance of credit losses in foreign markets. 
Many trips were made involving months of 
detailed study of foreign customs and cus- 
tomers. Gradually the firm brought orders 
to Canada. Business that formerly went 
south was transferred to Vancouver. British 
Columbia was marketing as well as produc- 
ing lumber. 

The H. R. MacMillan Export Company was 
first to really develop in Western Canada 
the business of exporting lumber, How far 
this pioneering venture has succeeded is 
shown by the fact that today the lumber 
exports of British Columbia are controlled 
within the province, and Vancouver is the 
world’s chief lumber exporting centre. 


A close-up of the loadi uipment on the wharf of the Alberni Pacific Lumber Com > 
° Limited, at Port Alberni, west coast of Vancouver Island. te 
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White Pine Company, 
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ni (right) the British 
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Grows in War as in Peace, 
and Seeking New Markets 


With offices in Vancouver, Montreal, 
Toronto, New York, Portland, Seattle, Tokio 
and Sydney, as well as agents in all the 
principal importing countries in the world, 
it is today the largest privately owned ex- 
porter of softwoods in the world. 


Transport Company Organized 


The enterprise definitely entered the field 
of transportation with the formation of the 
Canagian Transport Company in 1924. Just 
as the export company had aimed to sell 
lumber in the world’s chief markets, so 
would the transport company deliver it to 
the buyers through ships under its charter. 
The second link in the chain had been 
forged. 

Under contract with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, a Vancouver to West Indies line 
was shortly commenced, with sailings 
monthly to Trinidad, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Windward and Leeward Islands and the 
North coast ports of South America. This 
line carries many classes of cargo, including 
lumber, wheat, concentrates, ores, canned 
goods and other principal export commodi- 
ties, as well as large imports of sugar, salt 
and miscellaneous items, and has been 
-instrumental in stimulating a new and 
growing exchange of trade between Western 
Canada and other countries. 

The Vancouver-St. Lawrence line was 
started in 1932, to give Canada the advantage 
of regular water transportation between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. The line 
serves hundreds of merchants and manu- 
facturers, many of whom could not other- 
wise compéte against the cheap water trans- 
portation available for Europe and the East- 
ern United States to Western Canada. 

Today the company’s ships carry a total 
of approximately one million tons of water- 
borne cargo per year into and out of British 
Columbia. Every day in the year, an average 
of 40 ships are afloat under its charter. The 
company dispatches more than one ship per 
week to the United Kingdom, one per fort- 
night to Australia, one per month to West 
Indies, an average of six sailings per year 
to the St. Lawrence, and other sailings to 
Japan, China, South Africa, Egypt, etc. More 
than 80% of the ships fly the British flag. 


First Mill Commenced 


Sp far the sale and transportation of lum- 
ber had occupied/the energies of the group. 
One field only remained—production. In 
1926 the Canadian White Pine Company was 
launched, starting with a small mill on the 
north arm of the Fraser River. Formed at 
the outset as a straight white pine operation, 
it later commenced the manufacture of 
Douglas fir, the utility wood with which 
British Columbia supplies the world. Hence- 
forth development was rapid and uninter- 
rupted. In 1935 it took over the large neigh- 
boring plant of the Dominion Mills. The 
original pine mill fell a prey to fire in 1937, 
and from its embers rose a new, larger and 
more efficient plant, better equipped to 
meet the needs of modern lumber produc- 
tion. The production now averages about 
93% fir, and the present annual output of 
170 million feet makes it one of the two 
largest operations of its kind in the British 
Empire. The special design for handling 
everything from small logs to long timbers 
is well ahead of its time in anticipating 
future trends. ; 

Seventy per cent of the output goes into 
export, 60% taken by the United Kingdom 
alone. The Canadian White Pine Company, 
with its 700 all-white employees and its pay- 
roll of well on to a million dollars a year, 
looms as an important contributor to the 
economic prosperity of the West. 
Operations Expanded 

The cycle of lumber operations was not 
yet complete. The source of all lumber pro- 
duction is in the forests, where Toe giant 
softwoods are logged. As a result of negotia- 
tions with English owners, in 1936 the Mac- 
Millan interests acqufred the mill and ex- 
tensive equipment of the Alberni Pacific 
Lumber Company, together with half a bil- 
lion feet of standing timber. Through a 
second deal completed with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., they acquired a further billion 
feet of timber, bringing under single owner- 
ship one of the largest and finest stands of 
old-growth fir in British Columbia. 

Behind the huge mill at the head of the 


' Alberni Canal, large-scale logging opera- 


tions reach far into the Ash River Valley. 
Twenty miles inland, connected with the 
mill by a main-line railway, a modern log- 
ging camp ‘is the focal point for a further 
sixty miles of branch and spur lines, Over 
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this system the newly-cut logs are conveyed 
to the mill, manufactured and assembled on 
the company’s wharves to await the arrival 
of the Canadian Transport Company’s deep- 


sea ships. 
The annual: output averages 125,000,000 


feet and the annual payroll over $1,000,000.. 
It employs 700 British Columbians. 


Plywoods Added 

When modern research took forest prod- 
ucts into the laboratory, the result was 
plywood—a new, stronger, more adaptable 
structural material of greater beauty and 
endurance. at 

British Columbia Plywoods Limited, 
youngest of the MacMillan Industries, was 
formed in 1935. Barely five years old, it is 
already the largest producer of plywood in 
the British Empire, and possibly the second 


largest in the world. Greatest factor in this | 


rematkable growth is the rapidity with 
which it has modified, improved and ex- 
panded its manufacuring techniques in step 
with the constantly changing methods devel- 
oped by this fast-moving industry. Many 
of the improved plywood products available 
in Canada today were pioneered in the plant 
of the British Columbia Plywoods Limited. 

A typical example is the perfecting of 
Sylvaply “Weather-Board,” by) which ply- 
wood, for the first time in Canada, can now 
be used for all outdoor building purposes. 
The new plywood is proof against ply separ- 
ation under all weather conditions, 

With this latest plant addition, British 
Columbia Plywoods Limited represents an 
investment of more than $750,000. The plant 
is thoroughly modern in every detajl, is 
capable of manufacturing about 80,000,000 
square feet of plywood annually .from 
Douglas fir, cedar and hemlock, and employs 
about 450 men. 

Trade names already well-known to Cana- 
dians from coast to coast are “Sylvaply” (fir 
plywood), “Sylva-Craft” (wall-panelling), 
“Mono-dor,” the first plywood-faced flush 
door made in Canada on a mass-production, 
low-cost basis, and “Weather-Board,” the 
new waterproof, outdoor plywood. 


Another Large Acquisition 

Last year the MacMillan. group acquired 
the Campbell River Timber Company, which 
has about 400,000,000 feet of standing timber 
that, under present plans, will be logged and 
disposed of on the open market at Vancou- 
ver. Employing 300 men, this company 
operates one of the leading logging camps in 
the province, and has about 50 miles of 
railway. This important unit of the lumber 
trade operates independently of other Mac- 
Millan enterprises. 

National Significance 

The influence of the MacMullan industries 
is unmistakable in British Columbia. Its total 
of 2,650 employees is a solid contribution to 
the employment rolls of the province. 
Indirectly it creates employment for many 
more thousands of workers engaged in the 
numerous trades and industries who supply 
its large and endlessly varied needs. 

The national significance of the MacMil- 
lan group is not confined to a single Cana- 
dian province, however. For Canada, it has 
performed a service of the highest merit 
through its contribution to the development 
of the important Western lumber industry, 
whose exports in 1937 were valued at sixty 
million dollars. As a pioneer of many of the 
important forward steps of the past twenty 
years, it has greatly aided the industry dur- 
ing its most critical and formative years. 

Today, forest products supply nearly 50% 
of British Columbia’s total exports. As 
pioneers in the development of this vast 
world market, the MacMillan group has 
played a central role in a movement that has 
had as its effect the acquisition, for Canada, 
of a new and major trade outlook and the 
expanding of trade horizons generally on 
the Pacific. 

With a combined output that constitutes 
the largest lumber production under one 
ownershhip in the British Empire, it well 
merits the title “good neighbor” among the 
industrial institutions of Canada. 


No. 18 in a series of studies in 
corporate citizenship appearing 
in The Financial Post through 
co-operation of leading Canadian 
business institutions. 
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At Cromwell De 
There will be disap; 
Canada over Hon. J. | 
wells sudden and forg 
tion. a 
Mr. Cromwell put hi 

anomalous position b; 
political nomination wi 
senting ‘his country 
post.abroad. But most 
wish that his “boss,” Hie 
Huil, had found it postal 
Mr, Cromwell remain hi 
until the campaign bed 
later in the year. 

_ There are, of course, 
sons for wanting Mr 
stay longer. 

Canadians in all paris 
minion were looking fo 
pleasurable  anticipati 
Cromwells’ proposed t 
tour. This would have bq 
of its kind ever takd 
American minister. B 
attention on Canada’s to 
tions the tour would ha 
country: timely and fav 
licity throughout the U. 

Mr, Cromwell, on his # 
have enriched his knog 
understanding of Canad@ 
dians. He would hav 
added ammunition to 
convictions of himse! 
Rooseveft and Cordell Hf 
“issues at stake.” He woul 
creased his potential ug 
a U. S. senator. 

Despite his politicall 
ments most Canadians 


to. see Mr. Cromwell rae 


during the summer. In 
of good neighborliness 
done about it, Mr. Huli? i 
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Serving Canada 
On the Economic 


In Montreal this week, 
Towers, governor, The B 
ada, did some plain-si 
what he termed the “cal 
on, the-economic. front.” 

Our Sacrifices asa naj 
warned, are still to com 
and individual claims wee 
bé shelved for the con 
Not only must there be 
sacrifice, but there Wl 
be any time spent think 
ons why “someone else 
the burden.” 


“The people in this 
going to have to thin 
fore they make eé 
which are not essentia 
going to have to ask § 
‘Can I do without thi 
this service — this cr 
imported luxury?” An 
hope that in a great 
cases:they will reach te 
ion that they’ can do wi 


“It is so easy to acl 
lief that small expendit 
matter, just as one is Him 

that an individuaa 
not-count. But the 
millions of individuals 
what doés matter, and 
such as Canada that re 
be: voluntary.” 


The need for sacrific 
anyone who cares to <c 
uring with the public 4 

The ‘war cost in the aim 
year is placed at abou:’ 
On top of this is a peac 
diture of $550 millions 
that again is provinciag 
Cipal spending to {hci 
further $500 millions. 

In addition, as Mr. To 
out, we must finance the 
of perhaps tens of mil 
lars worth of securities 
in order to provide funda 
to help pay for Brit-ij 
chases, 


This money must a 
within the country. 
ently no alternative «ti 
Towing. Barring inflot 
tary tactics the whole 
raised either by taxat:o 
the capital wealth a: 
the nation. 

Revised figures comp 
Special studies placc 
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